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HENRY VIII; 

c H A P. xxviir. 

IVolJefs adminlftratim ScoUb ^aits-^-^Prtf^^ 

gre/s of Francis L Jealoufy of Henry 

Tournay delivered to France^-^-^^olJey appointed 

iegate-^-'-^His manner of exercijing that offic e * * 

• Death of the emperor Maximilian — -^^Cbarles- king 

0f Spain chojen emp^ror-^^^^-'-Interoiew betvifeen 

Henry and Francis near Calais l^be emperor 

Charles arrvoes inEngland-^— ^Mediation of Henry 
■ T rial and condemnation of the duki of Buck*' 
ingham. 

THE numerous enemies whom Wolfey'sfudr c h A A 
den elevation, his afpiring chara6ler, and his xx viii, 
haughty deportment had raifed him^ fervcd t<\s7^ 
only . to ;rivet him fafter, in Henry's confidence i who Woifcy'j 
jr^lncd Ijimfe^f on fuppoiting the choice which he h^ ^I^f^ 
. YowJV. B made, ^*'''''' 



2 HISTOflY OF ENGLAND. 

CHAP, made, and who wa^ incapable of yielding either to the 
^-^- Z^ f niurmurs of the people, or to the difcontents of the 
,5,5. great. That artful prelate likewife, well acquainted 
with the king's imperious temper, concealed frbm 
him the abfolute afcendant which he had acquired ; 
and while he fecrctly direded all public councils, he 
ever pretended a blind fubmiffion to the will and 
authority of his matter. By entering into the king's 
pleafurcs, he prefcrved his afFcftion ; by conduct- 
ing his bufinels, he gratified his indolence -, and by 
his unlimited complaifance in both capacities, he 
prevented all that jealoufy to which his exorbitant 
acquifitions, and his fplendid oftcntatious train of 
Jife, Ihould naturally have given birth. The arch- 
bifliopric of York falling vacant by th^ death of 
Bambridge, Wolfey was promoted to that fee, 'and 
refigned the bifhopric of Lincoln. Befides enjoying 
* the adminiftrationof Tournay, he got poffeffion, on 
eafy leafes, of the revenues of Bath, Worcefter, 
and Hereford, bifhoprics filled by Italians, who 
were allowed to refide abroad, and who were glad 
to compound for this indulgence, by yielding a con- 
fiderable Ihare of their income. He held in com- 
mendam the abbey of St, Albans, and many other 
church preferments. He was even allowed to unite 
with the fee of York, firft that of Durham, nexi^ 
that of Winchefter ; and there feemed to be no end 
of his acquifitions. His farther advancement in 
ecclefiaftical dignity ferved him as a pretence for 
engroffing ftill more revenues: The pope, ob- 
ferving his great influence over the king, was dc- 
firous of engaging him in his interefts, and created 
' him a cardinal. No churchman, under colour of 
cxafting refpeft to religion, ever carried to a greater 
height the ftate and dignity of that charafter. 
His train confided of eight hundred fervants, of 
whom many were knights and gentlemen : Some 
even of the nobility put their children into his fa- 
mily 
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ttiily as a place of education; and in order to gain ^yvttt** 
them favour with their patron, allowed them to bear . ^ '. 
offices as his fervants. Whoever was diftingqilhed 1515. 
by any art or fciente paid court to the cardinal j 
and none paid court in vain* Literature, which was 
then in its infancy, found in him -a generous pa- 
tron ; and both by his public inftitutions and private 
bounty, he gave encouragement to every branch of 
erudition*. Not content with this munificence, 
which gained him the approbation of the wife, he 
ftrove to dazzle the eyes of the populace, by the 
fplendour of his equipage and furniture, the coftly 
embroidery of his liveries, the luftre of his apparel. 
He was the firft clergyman in England that wore 
(ilk and gold, not only on his habit, but alfo on 
his faddles and the trappings of his horfes **. He 
caufed his cardinal's hat to be borne aloft by a per- 
fon of rank; and when he came to the king's 
chapel, would permit it to be laid on no place but 
the altar. A prieft, the talleft and moft comely he 
could find, carried before him a pillar of filver, on 
whofe top was placed' a crofs: But not fatisfied 
with this parade, to which he thought himfelf en- . 
titled as cardinal, he provided another prieft of 

' equal ftature and beauty, who marched along, bear- 
ing the crols of York, even in the diocefe of Can- 
terbury ; contrary to flie ancient rule and the agree- 

- ment between the prelates of thefe rival fees '. The 
people made merry with the cardinal's oftentation j 
and faid they were qow fenfible, that one crucifix 
alone was not fufficient for the expiation of his fins 
and offences. 

Warhaai, chancellor and archbifhop of Canter- 
bury, a man of a moderate temper, averfe to all 
difputes, chofe rather to retire from public cmploy- 

« ErafiD. Epift. lib. a. cpift. i. lib. 16. cpift 3. 

^ Folydore Virgil, lib. ay. Scowe, p. 501. Holliogihed, p. 847. 

« Poly d (MO Virgil, lib. 17. 

B a meat. 



4 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

CHAP, mcnt, than maintain an unequal conteft with the 
n _ _ 'j haughty cardinal. He refigncd his office of chan- 
1515. cellor ; and the great feal was immediately delivered 
to Wolfcy. ' If this new accumulation of dignity 
increafcd his enemies, it alfo ferved to exalt his 
perfonal character, and prove the extent of his ca- 
pacity. A ftria adminiftration of juftice took place 
during his enjoyment of this high office ; and no 
chancellor ever difcovcred greater impartiality in his 
decifions, deeper penetration of judgment, or more 
enlarged knowledge of law and equity **. 

The duke of Norfolk, finding the king's mo- 
ney almoft entirely exhauftcd by projefts and plea- 
fures, while his inclination for expence ftiil con- 
tinued, was glad to refign his office of treafurer, 
and retire from court. His rival, Fox bifliop of 
Winchefter, reaped no advantage from his abfence 5 
but partly overcome by years and infirmities, partly 
difgufted at the afcendant acquired by Wolfey, with- 
drew himfelf wholly to the care of his diocefe. The 
duke of Suffolk had alfb taken offence that the king, 
by the cardinal's perfuafion, had refufed to pay a 
« debt which he had contraded during his refidence 
in France; and he thenceforth affcdted to live in 
privacy. Thefe incidents left Wolfey to enjoy> 
without a rival, the whole power and favour of 
the king ; and they put into his hands every kind 
of authority. In vain did Fox, before his retire- 
ment, warn the king " not to fufFer the fervant to 
** be greater than his matter :" Henry replied, 
f * that he well knew how to retain all his fubjefts in 
/* obedience;" but he continued ftill an unlimited 
deference in every thing to the diredions and coun- 
(els of the cardinal. 

The public tranquillity was fb well eftablifhed in 
England, the obedience of the people fo entire^ the 

' Sir Thomas More* Stowe, p. 504.. 

general 
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general adminiftration of jufticc by the cardinal^s ^ ^ ^ P. 
means * fo exaft, that no domeftic occurrence hap- . _ _ ^ 
pcned confiderable enough to difturb the repofe of 15x5, 
the king and his minifter : They might even have 
difpenfed with giving any ftrift attention to foreign 
affairs, were it poflible for nien to enjoy any 
fituation in abfolute tranquillity, or abftain from 
projefts and enterprifes, however fruitlefs and un- 
'neccffary. 

The will of the late king of Scotland, who left Scotch af- 
his widow regent of the kingdom, and the vote of ^*^'^*' 
the convention of ftates, which confirmed that defti- 
nation, had exprefsly linriited her authority to the 
fcondition of her remaining unmarried ^ : But not- 
withilanding this limitation, a few months after her 
husband's death, fhe efpoufed the earl of Angus, of 
the name of, Douglas, a young nobleman of great 
family and promifing hopes. Some of the nobility 
now propofed the elefting of Angus to the regency^ 
and recommended this choice as the moft likely 
means of prcferving peace with England : But the 
jealoufy of the great families^ and the fear of ex* . 
alting the DouglaiTes, begat oppofition to this mea-* 
fure. Lord Hume, in particular, the moft power- 
ful chieftain in the kingdom, infifted on recalling 
the duke of Albany, fon to a brother of James II L 
who had been banifhed into France, and who^ 
Jiaving there married, had left pofterity that were 
the next heirs to the crown, and the neareft rela- 
tions to their young fovereign. Albany, though 
firft prince of rfie blood, had never been in Scot- 
land, was totally unacquainted with the manners of 
the people, ignorant of their fituation, unpra&ifed 
in their language -, yet fuch was the favour attend- 
ing the French alliance, and fo great the authority 
of Hume^ that this prince was invited to accept 

« ErafiD. lib. i. epift. x. Cavendiih. Hall. 
^ Buchanan, lib. 14.. Drummond. Herbert. 

B 3 the 



6 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

CHAP, the reins of government. Francis, careful not to 

.^^^^^^ give offence to the king of England, detained 

X515. Albany fome time in France ; but at length, fen- 

fible how iniportant it was to keep Scotland in his - 

interefts, he permitted him to go over and take pof- 

feffion of the regency : He even renewed the an- 

. cient league with that kingdom, though it implied 

luch a clofe connexion as might be thought fome- 

what to intrench on his alliance with England. 

When the regent arrived in Scotland, he made 
inquiries concerning the ftate of the country, and 
charafter of the people; and he difcovered a fcene 
with which he was hitherto but little acquainted. 
That turbulent kingdom, he found, was rather to 
be confidered as a confederacy, and that not a clofe 
one, of petty princes, than a regular fyftem of civil 
polity; and even the king, much more a regent, 
pofleffed an authority very uncertain and precarious. 
Arms more than laws prevailed; and courage, 
preferably to equity or juftice, was the virtue moft 
valued and refpefted. The nobility, in whom the 
whole power refided, were fo connedled by heredi- 
tary alliances, or fo divided by inveterate enmities, 
that it was impofTible, without employing an armed 
force, either to punifh the moft flagrant guilt, or 
give fecurity to the moft entire innocence. Ra- 
pine and violence, when exercifed on a hoftile 
tribe, inftead of mailing a perfon odious among 
his own clan, rather recommended him to their 
efteem and approbation ; and by rendering him ufe- 
ful to the chieftain, entitled him to a preference 
above his fellows. And though the neceffity of 
mutual fupport ferved as a clofe cement of amity 
among thofe of the fame kindred, the Ipirit of re- 
venge againft enemies, and the defire of profecuting 
the deadly feuds (fo they were called) ftiU appeared 
to be pafTions the moft predominant amohg that uni. 
, cultivated people^ 

The 
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The peribns to whom Albany on his arrival firft ^ ^^ |*- 
applied for information with regard to the ftate of >^_ _^ } 
the country, happened to be inveterate enemies 1515.. 
of Hume*; and they reprefented that powerful 
nobleman as the chief fource of public diforders, 
and the great obftacle to the execution of the laws 
and the adminiftration of juftice. Before the au- 
thority of the nciagiftrate could be eftablifhed, ic 
was nece(rary» they faid^ to make an example of 
this, great offender; and by the terror of his pu- 
nilhmerit, teach all leflcr criminals to pay refpeft to. 
the power of their fovereign. Albany, moved by 
thefe reafons, was induced to forget Hume's paft 
fervices, to which he had in a great meafure been 
indebted for the regency ; and he no longer bore 
towards him that favourable countenance with which 
he was wont to receive him. Hume perceived the 
alteration, and was incited, both by regard to his 
own fafety, and from motives of revenge, to take 
meafures in oppofition to the regent. He applied 
himfelf to Angus and the queen dowager, and re- 
prefented to them the danger to which the infant 
prince was expofed from the ambition of Albany, 
next heir to the crown, to whom the dates had im- 
prudently entrufted the whole authority of govern^ 
ment. By his perfuafion Margaret formed the de- 
fign of carrying off the young king, and putting 
him under the protedlion of her brother; md when « 
that confpir^cy was detefted, (he herfelf, attended 
by Hume and Angus, withdrew into Englfind, where 
Ihe was foon after delivered of a daughter. 

Henry, jn order to check the authority of Al- 
bany and the French party, gave encouragement to 
tliefe malcontents, and aflured them of his fupport. 
Matters being afterwards in appearance accommo- 
dated between Hume and the regent, that noble-i^ 

i Buchanan, lib. 14, Drummond, 

B 4 man 



15 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

xxvnf' ^^^^^^ valour of this prince to infpireJiis troops with. 

^^^^J, courage fufficicnt to rcfift the defperate affault of thofe 
I jis. mountaineers. After a bloody adion in the evening, 
night and darknefs parted the combatants ; but next 
morning the Swifs renewed the attack with unabated 
ardour j and it was not till they had loft all their 
braveft troops that they could be prevailed onto re- 
tire. The field was ftrowed with twenty thoufand 
flain on both fides ; and the marefchal Trivulaio, 
who had been prefent at eighteen pitched battles, de- 
clared that every engagement which he h^ yet feea 
was only the play of children; the adion of Marig- 
nan was a combat of heroes ^ After this great vic-r 
tory, the conqueft of the Milanefe was eafy and 
open to Francis. 

jcaioufyof The fucccfs and glory of the French monarch 
'"'^* began to excite jealoufy in Henry j and his rapid 
progrefsj, though in fo diftant a country, was not 
regarded without apprehenfions by the Englifli mi-^ 
niftry. Italy was, during that age, the leat of reli- 
gion, of literature, and of commerce; and as it 
poffeffed alone that liiftre which has fince been Ihared 
out among other nations, it attraded the attention 
of all Europe, and every acquifition which was made 
there appeared more important than its weight in the 
balance of power .was, ftridtly fpeaking, entitled to, 
Henry alfo thought that he had reafon to complain 
of Francis for fending the duke of Albany into Scot- 
land, and undermining the power and credit of his 
fitter the queen dowager ^. The repairing of the for- 
tifications of Teroiienne was likewife regarded as a 
breach of treaty. But above all, what tended to 
alienate the court of England, was the difguft which 
Wolfey had entertained againft the French monarch. 
Henry, on the conqueft of Tournay, hadrcfuftd 
to admit. Lewis Gaillartj the bifliop elc'ft, to tho 

^ Hifloire de la Ligue de Cambray. 
^ Pcre Daniel, vol; iii. p.-jx. 

6 . poflcflTion 
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pofleflTion of the temporalities, becaufe that prelate ^ ^ ^^* 
declined taking the oath of allegiance to his new fo- ^^^-^ 
vcrcigp; and Wolfey was appointed^ as above re- 1515. 
lated, adnniniflrator of the bifhopric. As the 
cardinal wiftied to obtain the free and tindifturbed 
enjoyment of this revenue, he applied to Francis, 
aiiddefired him to beftow on Gaillart Ibme fee of 
CGual value in France, and to obtain his refignation 
of Tournay. Francis, who ftill hoped to recover 
pofleflion of that city, and who feared that the full 
cftablilhment of Wolfey in the bifhopric would prove 
an obftacle to his purpofe, had hitherto neglefted to 
gratify the haughty prelate; and the bifhop of Tour- 
nay, by applying to the court of Rome, had ob- 
tained a bull for his fettlement in the fee. Wolfey, 
who expefted to be indulged in every requefl-, and 
who exacted relpeft from the greateft princes, re- 
fcnted the flight put upon him by Francis ; and he 
pufhed his matter to feek an occafion of quarrel with 
that monarch **. 

Maximilian the emperor was ready to embrace 
ercry overture for 'a new enterprife ; efpecially if at- 
tended with an offer of money, of which he was very 
greedy, very prodigal, and very indigent. Richard 
Pace, formerly fecretary to cardinal Bambridge, and 
now fecretary of ftate, was difpatched to the court of 
Vienna, and had a commiflion to propofe fomc 
confiderable payments to Maximilian " : He thence 
made a journey into Switzerland, and by like mo- 
tives engaged fome of the cantons to furnifti troops 
to the emperor. That prince invaded Italy with a 
confiderable army j but being repulfed from before * 

Milan, he retreated with his army into Germany, 
made peace with France and Venice, ceded Verona 
to that republic for a fum- of money, and thus ex- 
cluded himfclf in fome meafure from all future ac- 
cels into Italy. And Henry found, that after ex- 

« Polydore Virgil, lib. 17. 

» Pctrus dc Anglcria, epift, 56S. 

pending 
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G H A P. pending five or fix hundred thoufand ducats in or* 
^^^^^^ der to gratify his own and the cardinal's humour, 
i5j^^ he had only weakened his alliance with Francis, 
without diminiihing the power of that prince. 

THf ii£ were many reafons which engaged the king 
not to proceed farther at preient in his enmity againft 
France : I:ie could hope (or afliftance fi'om no power 
in Europe, Ferdinand, hi3 father-in-law, who had 
often deceived him, was declining through age and 
infirmities ; and a fpeedy period was looked for to 
the long and profperous reigi> of that great mo- 
narch. Charles prince of Spain, fovereign of the 
Low . Countries, defircd nothing but peace with 
Francis, who had it fo much in his power^ if pro- 
voked, to obftruft his peaceable accefiion to that 
rich inheritance which was awaiting him. The 
pope was overawed by the power of Frapce, an4 
Venice was engaged in a clofe alliance with that 
monarchy*", Henry, therefore, was conftraiped 
to remain in tranquillity during fome timej and 
ieemed to give^mfelf no concern with regard to 
the affairs of the continent. In vain did Maximilian 
endeavour to allure him into fome expence, by 
oSering to make a refignation of the imperial crown 
in his favour. The artifice was too grofs to fuc- 
cced, even with a prince fo little politic as Henry 5 
^nd Pace, his envoy, who was perfeftly well ac- 
quainted with the emperor's motives and charaftcr, 
gave him warning that the fole view of that prince, 
in making him fo liberal an offer, was to draw mo- 
ney from him, 
1516. While an univerfal peace prevailed in Europe, 
that event happened which had fo long been looked 
for, and from which fuch important confequenccs 
were expefted, the death of Ferdinand the Catholic, 
and the fucceffion of his grandfon Charles tb bis 
extenfive dominions. The more Charles advanced 

« Guicciardini, lib. 12. 

in 
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in power and authority, the more was Francis fen- c ^ ^ pw 
fible of the neceffity he himfelf lay under of gaining >^^_ JL^ 
the confidence and friendihip of Henry ; and he took x sx«. 
at laft the only method by which he could obtain 
fucccfs, the paying of court by prefcncs and flattery 
to the haughty cardinal. 

BoNNiVET, admiral of France, was difpatched to xsis* 
London, and he was direded to employ all his in- 
finuation and addrefs, qualities in which he excelled^ 
to procure himfelf a place in Wolfey*s good graces. 
After the ambaflador had fucceeded in his purpofe^ 
he took an opportunity of exprefling his matter's re- 
gret, that by miftakes and mifapprehenfions he had 
t^en {o unfortunate as to lofe a friendihip which he ib 
much valued as that of his eminence. Wolfey was 
not deaf to thefe honourable advances from fo great 
^ monarch ; and he was thenceforth obferved to ex^ 
preis himfelf on all occafions in favour of the French 
alliance. The more to engage him in his interefts, 
Francis entered into fuch confidence with him, that 
he afked his advice even in his moft fecret affairs ; 
and had recourfe to him in all diffiAlt emergencies 
as CO an oracle of wifdom and profound policy. The 
cardinal made no fecret to the king of this private 
correfpondence -, and Henry was fo prepoflefled in 
&vour of the great capacity of his minifter, that he 
(aid he verily believed he would govern Francis as 
well as himfelf. 

* When matters feemed fufBciently prepared, Bon- 
nivet opened to the cardinal his matter's defire of 
recovering Tournay; and Wolfey immediately, 
^thout hefitation, engaged to effeft his purpole« 
He took an opportunity of reprefenting to the king 
and council, that Tournay lay fo remote from Ca- 
lais> that it would be very difficult, if not impoflible, 
in cafe of war, to keep die communication open 
between thefe two places: That as it was ficuated 

P Polydore Virgi], lib« 17. 

on 
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^^if * ^^ ^^ frontiers both of France and the Netherlands^ 
^_^ J it was expofed to attacks fronv both thefe countries, 
1518. and muft ncceflarily, either by force'or famine, fall 
into the hands of the firft aiTailant: That even in 
time of peace it could not be preferved without a 
large garrifon, to reilrain the numerous and muti- 
nous inhabitants, ever difcontented with the Englifh 
government : And that the pofleffion of Tournay, 
as it was thus precarious and expenfive, fo was it 
entirely ufelefs, and afforded little or no means of 
annoying, on occafion, the dominions either of 
Charles or of Francis. 

These reafons were of themfelves convincing, 
and were fure of meeting with no oppofition when 
Toumajr they came from the mouth of the cardinal, A 
CTdcd JO treaty, therefore, was entered into for the ceding of 
rancc. 'Youvtizy i and in order to give to that meafure a 
.more graceful appearance, it was agreed that the 
dauphin and the princefs Mary, both of them in- 
fants, fliould be betrothed, and that this city ihould 
be confidered as the dowry of the princefs. Such 
kinds of agreement were then common among fovc- 
reigns, though it was very rare that the interefts and 
views of the parties continued fo Heady as to render 
the intended marriages effeftual. But as Henry 
had been at confiderable expence in building a cita* 
del at Tournay, Francis agreed to pay him 600,000 
crowns at twelve annual payments, and to put into 
his hands eight hoftages, all of diem men of quality, 
for the performance of the article '^ : And left the 
cardinal ihould think himfelf negleded in thefe fti- 
pulations, Francis promifed him a yearly penfion of 
twelve thoufand livres, as an equivalent for his ad- 
miniftration of the bifhopric of Tournay. 

The French monarch having fucceeded fo well 
in this negotiation, began to enlarge his views, and 
p hope for more confiderable advantages, by prac- 

t Memoires du fiellai, lib. i* 

tifing 
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tifing on the vanity and fclf-conccit of the favourite, chap. 
He redoubled his flatteries to the cardinal, confulted ^^^" ^ 
him more frequently in every doubt or difficulty, 151^, 
called him in each letter /3/i>^, tutor y governor y and 
profelTed the moft unbounded deference to his advice 
and opinion. All thefe carefles were preparatives to 
a negotiation for the delivery of Calais, in confidera- 
tion of a fum of money to be paid for it 5 and if wc- 
may credit Polydore Virgil, who bears a particular 
ill-will to Wolfey, on account of his being difpof- 
fefied of his eniployment, and thrown into prifon by 
that minifter, fo extraordinary a propofal met with 
a favourable reception from the cardinal. He ven- 
tured not,- however, to lay the matter before the 
council : He was content to found privately the opi- 
nion of the other minifters, by dropping hints in 
converfation, as if he thought Calais a ufelefs bur- 
then to the kingdom ' : But when he found that all 
men were ftrongly riveted in a contrary perfuafion, 
he thought it dangerous to proceed any farther in his 
purpofe; and as he fell foon after into new con- 
nexions with the king of Spain, the great friendfhip 
between Francis and him began gradually to decline. 

The pride of Wolfey was now farther increafed Wolfey 
by a great acceffion of power and dignity. Cardinal *pi^»"^«<i 
Campeggio had been fent as legate into England, 
in order to procure a tithe from the clergy, for 
enabling the pope to oppofe die progrefs of the 
Turks ; a danger which was become real, and was 
formidable to all Chriftendom, but on which the 
politics of the court of Rome had built fo many in- 
terefted projefts, that it had loft all influence on the 
minds of men. The clergy reflifed to comply with 
Leo's demands : Campeggio was recalled j and the 
king defiredof the pope that Wolfey, who had been 
joined in this commiflion, might alone be inverted 
with the legantine power, together with the right of 
vifiting all the clergy and monafteries, and even with 

' Polydore Virgil, lib. 17. 

fufpend- 
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Tvv4n * ^Q^^d^r^g ^U the laws of the church during a twelvef- 
,,,^._^^_J, month. Wolfey, having obtained this newdignityy 
i5is. made a new dtfplay of that ftate and parade to which 
he was fo much addicted. On folemri feaft-days he 
was not content without faying mafs after the manner 
of the pope himfelf 2 Not only he had bifhops and 
abbots to fervc him ; he eveft engaged the firft no- 
bility to give him water and the toweh He affeded 
a rank fuperior to what had ever been claimed by any 
churchman in England. Warham the primate 
having written him a letter, in which he fubfcribed 
himfelf your loving brother ^ Wolfey complained of 
his prefumption in thus challenging an equality with 
him. When Warham was told what offence he had 
given, he made light of the matter. '* Know ye 
*^ not," faid he, " that this man is drunk with too 
« much profperity ?*' 
His man- guT Wolfey Carried the matter much farther than 
ercifing** vain pomp and oftentation. He erefted an office^ 
that office, which he called the legantine court \ and as he was 
now, by meai^s of the pope's commiffion and the 
king's favour, invefted with all power, both eccle- 
fiaftical and civil, no man knew what bounds were 
to be fet to the authority of his new tribunal. He 
conferred on it a kind of inquifitorial and cenfbrial 
powers even over the laity, and direifted it to in- 
quire into all matters of confcience j into all con- 
du6l which had given fcandal; into dl aftions which, 
though they efcaped the law, might appear contrary 
to good morals. Offence was taken at this commif- 
fion, which was really unbounded; and the people 
were the more difgufled, when they faw a man wna 
indulged himfelf in pomp and pleafure, fo fevere in 
repreffing the leafl appearance of licentioufnefs in 
others. But, to render his court mere obnoxious, 
Wolfey made one John Allen judge in it, a perfon 
of fcandalous life ', whom he hinofelf^ as chancellor, 

• $tiype*s Memorials, ?oI. i* p» t^%* 

had 
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had> it 18 (aid, condemned for perjury : And as it xxvnr* 
is pretended^ that this man either extorted fines ^^^^^^^ 
from every one whom he was j>leareid to find guilcy9 i^sis 
or took bribes to drop profecutions^ men concTudedj 
and with ibme appearance of reafon, that he (bared 
with the cardinal thofe wages of iniquity. The 
clergy, and in particular the monks, were expofed 
to this tyranny -, and as the libertinifm of tlieir lives 
often gave a jull handle againft them, they were 
obliged to purchafe an indemnity, by paving large 
films of money to the legate or his judge. Not 
content with this authority, Wc4fey pretended, by 
virtue of his commiffion, to aflume tne juriiHidioa 
of aU the bilhops' courts; particularly that ot 
judging of wills and teftaments ; and his decifioos % 
in thofe important points were deemed not a little 
arbitrary. As if he himfelf were pope, and as if 
die pope could abfolutely difpofe of every eccle^ 
fiaftical preferment, he prefented to whatever pri- 
oiies or benefices he pleafed, without regard to the 
right of eledion in the monks, or of patronage in 
the nobility and gentry \ 

No one durll carry to the king any complaint 
againft thefe ufurpations of Wolfey, till Warham 
ventured to inform him of the discontents of his 
people. Henry profefled his ignorance of the whole 
matter. " A man," faid he, " is not fo blind any 
" where as in his own houfe : But do you, father," 
added he to the primate, *' go to Wolfey, and tell 
'^ him, if any thin^ be amifs, that he amend it/' 
A reproof of this kind was not likely to be effec- 
tual :' It only fcrved to augment Wolfcy's enmity to 
Warham: But one London having profecuced 

t Polydore Virgil, lib. 117. This whole naiiHtivehat been copied 
by all the hiftoriaof from the author here cited : Thttt are many cir- 
citmlfauicety however, very fufpiciout both becaufe of the obviout 
partiality of the hiftorian» and becaufe the parliament, when they * 
afterward* examined Wolfey *• conduft, could find no proof of aoy 
■latezial offence he had ever committed. 
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Allen, the legate's jucl«, in a court of law, and 
having convifted him ot malverfation and iniquity, 
the clamour at laft reached the king's cars; and he 
cxprcffcd fuch difpleafurc to the c^rtiinal, as made 
him ever after more cautious in exerting his au- 
thority. 

While Henry, indulging himfetf in pleafure and 
amufement, entrufted the government of his king- 
dom to this imperious lininifter, an incident hap- 
pened abroad, which excited his attention. Maxi- 
milian the emperor d;ed j a man who, of himfelf, 
w^ indeed 01 little confequence ; but as his death 
fcft vacant the firft ftation among chriftian prindes, 
it fct the paflions of men in agitation, and proved a 
kind of asra m the general fyftcm of Europe. The 
kings 6f France and Spain immediately declared 
themfelvis candidates for the Imperial crown 5 and 
«mplbyed every expedient of money or intrigue, 
which promifcd them fuccefs in fo great a point of 
ambition . Henry alfo was encouraged to advance 
his pretenfions; but his minifter. Pace, who was 
dilpatched to the cleftors, found that he began to 
folicit too late, and that the votes of all thefe princes 
were already pre-engaged either on one fide or the 
other. 

Francis and Charles made profcffion from the 
beginning of carrying on this rivallhip with emula- 
tion, but without enmity j and Francis in particu- 
lar declared, that his brother Charles and he were, 
fairly and openly, fuitors to the fame miftrefs : The 
more fortunate, added he, will carry her ; the other 
muft reft contented". But all men apprehended, 
that. this extreme moderation, however reafonable, 
would not be of long duration ; and that incidents 
would certainly occur to (harpen the minds of the 
candidates againft each other. It was Charles who 
at length prevailed, to the great difguft of the 

^ Balcaria, lib. 16^ Guicciardini, lib. 13. 
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French monarch, who ftill continued to the laft in ^^j^- 
the belief that the majority of the eledoral college y jl^^ 
was^enfi;aged in his favour. And as he was fome 1519. 
years mperior in age to his rival, and, after his ^hafcntm^ 
viftory at Marignan, and conqueft of the Milanefe, *^°'^' 
much fuperior in renown, he could not fupprefs his 
in4ignation, at being thus, in the face of the worl4> 
after long and anxious expedation, difappointed ir^ 
{o important a pretcnfion. From this competition, 
as much as from oppofition of interefts, arofe that 
emulation between thofe two great monarchs; which> 
while it kept their whole age in movement, fets 
them in fo remarkable a cOntraft to each other: 
Both of them princes endowed with talents and abi- 
lities j brave, afpiring, aftive, warlike ; beloved by 
their fervants and lubjcfts, dreaded by their ene- 
mies, and reibe£ted by all the world ; Francis, open^ 
£-9nk> liberal, munificent, carrying thefe virtues to 
aa excels which prejudiced his affairs: Charles> 
political, clofe, artful, frugal i better qualified to 
obtain fuccefs in wars and in negotiations, efpecially 
the letter. The one the more amiable manj the 
other (be greater monarch. The king, from his 
.pverfights and indifcretions, naturally expofed to 
^misfortunes ; but qualified, by his fpirit and magna- 
./limity, ^9 extricate himfelf from them with honour: 
The emperor, by his defigning intereftcd charaAer, 
ffitted, in his greateft fuccefTes, to excite jealoufy 
and oppojitjon even among his allies, and to rouie 
up a multitude of enemies in the place of one whom 
he had iubdued. And as the perfonal qualities of 
theifc princes thus counterpoifed each other, fo did 
.the advantages and difadvantages of their dominions* 
JFortune alone, without the concurrence of prudence 
or v^our, never reared up, of a fudden, fo great 4 

ewer as that which centered ig the emperor Charles, 
e reaped the fucceffion of Caftile, of Arragon, of 
^jm^ia, of the Netherlands: He inherited the con- 

C a queft 
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CHAP, queft of Naples^ of Granada : Eleftion endded him 
^^XVliL ^Q ^j^g empire : Even the bounds of the globe 
1519. fcemed to be enlarged a little before his dme, that 
he might poffefs the whole trcafure, as yet cndrc 
and unriflcd, of the new world. But though the 
concurrence of all thefe advantages formed an em- 
piro, greater and more extcnfive than any known in 
Europe fince that of the Romans, the kingdom of 
France alone, being clofe, compaft, united, rich, 
populous, and being interpofed between all the pro- 
vinces of the emperor's dominions, was able to 
make a vigorous oppofition to his progrefs, and 
maintain the conteft againft him. 
^ Henry poffefled the felicity of bein^ able, both 

by the native force of his kingdom and its (ituadon, 

e) hold the balance between thofe two powers ; and 
ad he known to improve, by policy and prudence» 
this fingular and ineftimable advantage, he was 
really, by means of it, a greater potentate dian either 
of thofe mighty monarchs, who feemed to ftrive for 
the dominion of Europe. But this prince was, in 
his character, heedlels, inconfiderate, capricious, 
impolitic) ^ided by his paffions or his fiivourite; 
vain, imperious, haughty; fomedmes aduated by 
friendfhip for foreign powers, oftener by refentment, 
fekiom by his true intereflr. And thus, though he 
exulted in that fuperiority which his fituation in 
Europe gave him, ne never employed it to his own 
efiential and durable advantage^ or to that of his 
kingdom. 
1510. FxAKcrs was well acquainted with Henry's ch»- 
Interview rafter, and endeavoured to accommodate his con* 
Hern^ and ^"^ ^^ ^^* ^^ folicitcd an interview near Calab 5 
Franch ftt in expectation of being able, by ^miliar converfa* 
CaUif. tJon, to gain upon his friendlhip and confidence. 
Wolfcy carncftly fecondcd this propofal ; and hoped, 
in the prefence of both courts, to make parade of 
his riches, his fplendoiir, and his influence over both 

monarchs. 
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monarchs''* And as Henry himiclf loved fhow and c h a p. 
magnificence^ and had entertained a curiofitjr of ^^r^ 
being pcrfbnally acquainted with the French ktn^, tsto. 
he cheerfully adjufted all the preliminaries of this 
interview. The nobility of both nations vied with 
each other in pomp and expence : Many of them 
involved themlelves in great debts, and were not 
able, by the penury of their whole lives, to repair 
the vain fplendoUr of a few days. The duke of 
Buckingham, who, though very rich, was (bme- 
what addiAed to frugality, finding his preparations 
for this feflival amount to immenfe iums, threw 
out fbme expreflions of difplcafure againf^ the car-- 
dinal, whom he believed the author of that mea- 
liire ' : An imprudence which was not forgotten by 
this miniflen ^ 

While Henry was preparing to depart for Calais, The cm- 
he heard that the emperor was arrived at Dover j ^^^^1^ 
and he immediately haftened thither with the queen, arrives in 
in order to give a fuitable reception to his royal ^"l^JS^* 
gucfl. That great prince, politic though young, ** ^* 
being informed of th^ intenaed interview between 
Francis and Henry, was apprehenlive of the corifc- 
quences, and was refblved to take the opportunity, 
in his pafTage from Spain to the Low Countries, to 
make the king ftill a higher compliment, by paying 
him a vifit m his own dominions. Befides the 
marks of regard and attachment which he gave to 
Henry, he move, by every teftimony of friendfhip, 
by flattery, proteftations, promifes, and prefents, to 
gain on the vanity^ the avarice^ and the ambition 
of the cardinal. He here inftilled into this afpiring 
prelate the hope of attaining the papacy; and as 
that was the fole point of elevation beyond his pre- 
lent greatnefs, it was fure to attra£t his wifhes with 
the lame ardour as if fortune had never yet favoured 
him with any of her prefents. In confidence of 

V FolvdMt Virgil, lib. 97. 
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c H A ?• reaching this dignity by thc'emperor's afliftaace, he 
^•^_^i ^^ fecretly devoted himfelf to that monarch's intercfts ; 
j^io, and Charles was perhaps the more liberal of hla 
-promifes, bccaufe Leo was a very young man; and 
it was not likely that, for many years, he Ihould be 
called upon to fulfil his engagements. Henry cafity 
obferved this courtfhip paid to his minifter; but 
inftcad of taking umbrage at it, he only midc it a& 
fubjeft of vanity -, and believed that, as his favour was 
• "Wolfey^s fole fupport, the obeifance of fuch mighty 
monarchs to his fervant, was in reality a more con- 
fpicuous homage to his own grandeur, 
jotli May. Xhe day of Charles's departure, Henry went over 
to Calais with 'the queen and his whole court ; and 
thence proceeded to Guifncs, a fmall town near, the 
frontiers. Francis, attended in like manner, came 
to Ardres, a few miles diftant; and the two mo* 
narchs met, for the firft time, in the fields, at a 
place ficuated between thefe two^towns, but dill 
within the Englifh pale : For Francis agreed to pay 
this compliment to Henry, in confideration of tliat 
jprince's palling the fea that he might be prefent at 
the interview. Wolley, to whom both kings had 
entruftcd the regulation of the ceremonial, contrived 
this circumftance, in order to do honour to his 
matter. The nobility both of France and England 
here difplayed their magnificence with fuch emula- 
tion and profufe expence, as procured to the place 
of interview the name of the field of the cloth ef 
gold. 

The two monarchs, after falutihg each other in 
the moft cordial manner, retired into a tent which 
had been erefted on purpofe, and they held a fecret 
conference together. H.enry here propofed to make 
fome amendments on the articles of their former 
alliance ; and he began to read the treaty, I Henry 
King : Thefe were the firft words j and he ftopped 
a moment. He fubjoined dnly the w6rds of Eng* 
land, without adding-Fr^wfi meufual ffylc of the 

* ' Eoglilh 
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Englilh monarchs ''. Francis remarked this delicaqr, chap. 
and exprefled, by a fmile, his approbation of it. -^-^^^^ 

He took an opportunity foon after of paying a ,510, 
compliment to Henry of a more flattering nature^ • 
That generous princcj^ foil of honour himfclf, and 
incapable of diftrufting others, was (hocked at all 
the precautions which were obferved, whenever he 
had an interview with the Englilh monarch : Thp ' 
number of their guards and attendants was carefully 
reckoned on both fides : Every ftep was fcrupuloufly 
meafured .and adjuftcd : And if the two kings in- 
tended to pay a vifit to the queens, they departed 
from their rcfpeftive quarters at the fame inftant> 
which was mai'ked by the firing of a culverin j they 
paired each otlier im the midde point between the 
places; and the moment that Henry entered Ardres, 
Francis put himfelf into the hands of the Englilh at 
Guifnes. In order to break off this tedious cere- 
monial, which contained fo many diihonourabld 
implications, Francis, one day^ took with him two 
gentlemen and a page, and rode diredly into 
Guifnes. The guards were furprifed at the prefencc 
of the monarch, who called aloud to tliem, Tou are 
all my prifoners : Carry me to your mafter. Henry 
was equally aflonifhed at the appearance of Francis; 
and taking him in his arms, *^ My brother," faid 
he, " you have here played me the mod agreeable 
*^ trick in the world, and have ihowed me the full 
'* confidence I may place in you : I furrender my- 
^' felf your prifoner from this moment." He took 
from his neck a collar of pearls worth 15,000 
angels'; and putting it about Francis's, begged 
him to wear it for the fake of his prifoner. Francis 
agreed, but on condition that Henry fhould wear 
a bracelet, of which he made him a prefent, and ' 

7 Memoifet de Fleunuigcs* 

* An angel wa$ then eftimated at (even ihilliogt, or near twelve of 
max present money. 
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which, was double in value to the collar*. The 
king went next day to Ardres, without guards 

1 5^0. or attendants; and confidence being now fiiHy 
eftablifhed between the monarchsj they employed 
the reft of the time entirely in tournaments and 
feftivab. 

A DEFIANCE had been ient by the two kings to 
each other's fcourt, and through all the chief cities 
in Europe, importing, that Henry and Francis, 
with fourteen aids, would be ready, in the plains of 
Picardy, to anfwer all comers that were gentlemen, 
at tilt, tournament, and barriers. The monarchs, 
in order to fulfil this challenge, advanced into the 
field on horfeback, Francis furrounded with Henry's 
guards, and Henry with thofe of Francis. They 
were gorgeoufly apparelled ; and were both of them 
the moft comely perfonages of their age, as well as 
. the moft expert in every military exercifc. They 
carfied away the prize at all trials in thofe rough 
and dangerous paftimes; and feveral horfes and 
riders were overthrown by their vigour and dex- 
terity. The ladies were the judges in thefe feats of 
chivalry, and put an end to the rencounter, when- 
ever they judged it expedient. Henry erctfled a 
, foacious houfc of wood and canvas, which had been 
framed in London j and he there fcafted the French 
monarch. He had placed a motto on this fabric, 
under the figure of an Englifh archer embroidered 
on it. Cut adbareo pr^efti He f mails wb^m Ifa^ 
vour^ : Exprefling his own fituation, as holding in 
his h^nds the balance pf power among the poten- 
tates of Europe. In thefe entertainments, more 
than in any ferious bufinefs, did the two kings pais 
their time, till their departure. 

i4tb Jane. Henry paid then a vifit to the emperor and 
Margaret of Savoy at Gravelines, and engaged 
chem to go along with him to Calais, and pais fome 

• Memoiret de Fleunnget, ^ Mezen^f. 
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,^!ays in diat fortrefs. The artful and politic Charles chap. 
htn completed the impreflion, which he had begun ^^^^ 
to make on Henry and his favourite, and effaced 15M. 
all the friendihip to which the frank and generous 
nature of Francis had given birth. As the houfe 
of Auffaia began lenfibly to take the afcendant over 
the French monarchy, the intcrefls of England re- 
quired, that fome fupport Ihould be given to the 
latter, and above all, that any important wars 
fbould be prevented, which might bellow on either 
of them a decifive fuperiority over the odier. But 
the jealouiy of the Englifh againlt France has ufually 
prevented a cordial union between thefe nations: 
And Charles, fenfible of this hereditary animoGty, 
and defirous farther to flatter Henry's vanity, had 
made him an offer (an offer in which Francis was 
afterwards obliged to concur), that he fhould be 
entirely arbiter in any dilpute or difference that 
might arife between the monarchs. But the mafler- 
piece of Charles's politics was the fccuring of Wpl- 
fey in his interefb, by very important ferviccs, and 
ftiU higher promifes. He renewed affurances of 
afllfting him in obtaining the papacy ; and he put 
him in prefent poi&fllbn of the revenues belonging . 
to the fees of Badajox and Palencia in Caitile. The 
acquifitions of Wolfcy were now become fb exor- 
bitant, that, joined to the.penfions from foreign 
powers, which Henry allowed him to pojQefs, his 
revenues were computed nearly equal to thofe which 
belonged to the crown itfelf ; and he fpent them 
with a magnificence, or rather an oftentation, which 
save general offence to the people, and even lefiened 
his mailer in the eyes of all fb^igh nations ^. 

The violent peribnal emulation and political jea- War lie* 
loufy which had taken place between the emperor gj^^ 
and the French king (bon broke out in hofldhties. and F«ii. 

cit. 
« Polydore yiipl. Halh 
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But while theie ambiticyus and warlike princes wei? 
ading againft each other in almdi every part of 
Europe^ they ftill made profellions of the ilxoilg^ft 
deiire of peace ; and both of them IncefTantly carried 
their complaints to Henry, as to the umpire be- 
tween them. The king, who pivcendcd to be neu- 
tral, engaged them to fend their ambafladors to 
Calais, diere to negotiate a peace under the media- 
tioa of Wolfty and the p(M>e*s nuncio. The em- 
peror was well apprifed ot the partiality of theje 
mediators; and his demands iii the conference 
were fo unreaibnable, as plainly proved him con- 
icious of the advantage. He required the rdlitudon 
of Burgundy, a province which many years before 
had been ceded to France by treaty, and which, if 
in his pofleflion, would have given him entrance 
into the heart of that kingdom : And he demanded 
to be freed from the homage which his anceftors 
had always done for Flanders and Artois, and 
which he himfelf had, by the treaty of Noyon, 
engaged to renew. On Francis's rejefting thefe 
terms, the congreis of Calais broke up, and Wolfcy, 
ibon after, took a journey to Bruges, where he met 
with the emperor. He was received with the fame 
ftate, magnificence, and refpeft, as if he had been 
the king of England himfelf; and he concluded, 
in his mafl:er's name, an oSenfive alliance with the 
pope and the emperor againfl France. He Itipu- 
lated, that England fhould next fummer invade 
that kingdom with forty thoufand men; and he 
betrothed to Charles the princefs Mary, the king's 
only child, who had now fome profpefi: of inherit- 
ing the crown. This extravagant alliance, which 
«vas prejudicial to the interefts, and might have 
proved fatal to the liberty and independence of the 
Idngdom, was the refult of the humours and pre- 
judices of the king, and the private views and ex* 
pe&ations of the cardinal. 

The 
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The people Taw every day new inftajicei. (rf" the ^SAf • 
tmcontrolled au Aority of this mmiftcr. The duke { ^^^ 
of Buckingham, conftabte of England, the firft ^5^1^ 
noUennan both for family and fomine in the king- 
dom, had iHiprudetitly given diiguft to the cardinal; 
and it was not long before he found reafen to repent 
of hi^ indifcretion. He feems to hav^ been a man 
full of levity and rafh projeds ; and being infatuated Trial uni 
with judicial aftrology, he entertained a commerce ^^^^"* 
with one Hopkins, a Carthufian friar, who encou- the duke 
raged him in the notion of his mounting one day ?^ ^^* 
the throne of England. He was defcended by a *"*^ """^ 
female from the duke of Glocefter, youngefl Ion of 
Edward III.; and though his claim to the crown 
was thereby very remote, he had been fo unguarded 
as to let fall (bme exprefllons, as if he thought him- 
felf beft intided, in cafe the king ihould die without 
iflue, to poffefs the royal dignity. He had not 
even abftained from threats againft the king's life« 
and had provided himfelf with arms, which he in- 
tended to employ, in cafe a favourable opportunity 
fliould offen He was brought to a trial; and the 
duke of Norfolk, whofe fon, the earl of Surrey, 
had married Buckingham's daughter, Wtts created 
lord ftcward, in prder to prefidc at this Iblemn pro- 
cedure. The jury confifted of a duke, a marquis, 
fcven earls, and twelve barons ; and th^ey gave their 
verdi6b againft Buckingham, which was loon after 
carried into execution. There is no reafbn to think 
thefentenccunjuft**; but as Buckingham's crimes 
feem to proceed more from indifcretion than deli- 
berate malice, the people, who loved him, expeded 
that the king would grant him a pardon, and im^- 
puted their difappointment to the animofity and 
]-evenge of the cardinal. The king's own jealoufy, 

< Herbert. Hall. Stowo, 513. HoUiDgihcd, p. S6s. 

howevei;i 
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CHAP, however, of all perlbns allied to the crowO) was, 
^^-^ notwithftanding his undoubted tide, very remark* 
15AI. able duriii^ the whole courfe of his reign; and was 
alone (ufficient to render him implacable againft 
Buckingham. The office of conftable, which this 
nobleman inherited from the Bohuns, earls of He- 
reford, was forfeitedj and was never after revived 
in England. 
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Digrfffion concerning the ecclefiaJiUal ftate-'-^-^^Origin 

of the T€fQrmat%Qn'--'-^Martin Luther Henry 

receives the title of defender of the faiths Caufes 

of the progrefs of the reformation ff^ar with 

France*"^-''-' Jnvafion of France fFar with 

Scotland A farliament'''^^---^InvaJion of France 

Italian w^r^— 72>tf king of France invades 
Italy^''^'-^Battle of Pavia and captivity of Francis 

Francis recovers bis liberty Sack of Rome 
^"-^Leagne with France. 

DURING fomc years, many parts of Europe chap. 
had been agitated with tho& religious cohtro- xxix. ' 
verfies which produced the reformation, one of >the V^*^*^ 
grcatcft events in hiftory : But as it was not till this '^**' 
time that the king of England publicly took part 
in the quarrel, we had no occafion to give any 
account of its riie and progrefs. It will now be ne- 
ceflary to explain thefe theological difputes; or, 
what is more material, to trace from their origin 
thofe abulcs which fb generally difFufed the opinion, 
that a reformation of the church, or eccleQaftical 
order, was become highly expedient, if not abfo- 
lutely ncccflary. We Ihall be better enabled to 
comprehend the fubjed, if we take the matter a 
little higher, arid refiedt a moment on the reafons 
why there muft be an eccleQaftical order and a 
public eftablifhment of religion in e very ^^ civilized 
community. The importance of the prefent occa- 
fioa wiU^ I hope^ excufe this Ihort digreflion. 

Most 
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CHAP. • Most of die arts and profeffions in a (late are of 
^xxix^ £^^^ ^ nature, that, while they promote the interefts 
1511. of the fociety, they are alio ufeful or agreeable to 
Digrcffion {Q^f. individuals; and in that cafe, the conftant rule 
ing^thccc. of the magiftrate, except, perhaps, on the firft in* 
dcfi ifticai troduftion of any art, is, to kave the profeflion to 
^'* itfclf, and trull its encouragement to thofe who reap 

the benefit of it. The artizans, finding their profits 
to rife by the favour of their cuftomers, increafe, as. 
much as poffible, their ikiil and induftry ; and as 
inatters are not difhirbed by any injudicious tamper-^ 
tag, the commodity is always fure to be at aU times 
nearly proportioned to the demand. 

But rircre are alfo fome callings which, though 
ofefoi and even neceffary in a ftate, bring no parti- 
cular advantage or pfleafure to any individual ; and 
Ae fupremc power ts obliged to alter its conduft 
with regard to the retainers of thofe profeffions. It 
muft give them public encouragennent in order to 
their Aibliftence; and it muft provide againft that 
negligence, to which they will natur^y-be fqbjeft, 
either by annexing peculiar honours tp the profeHiofi, 
by eftabliihiog a long fubordination of ranlcs imd ji 
iftri^t dependance,' or by fome other icxpedient. T}\p 
j>eribns employed in the finances, armies, fleets, ^<| 
xnagiftracy, ai;e inftances of this order of noen. 

JT nuy naturally be thought^ at firft fight, tjiaf 
the ecclefiaftics belong to the firft clafs, ^nd ttvtf 
xheir encouragement, as, well as that of lawyers ^j^ 
phyfician^i, nuy fafcly be.eatrufted to the liberality 
of individuals, who are attached to .their dodtrioqi^, 
and who find benefit or confolation from their l^i^ 
xitual nuniftry and ^fiiilance. Their induftry an(l 
vigilance will, no doubt, be whetted by fuch aii 
lujdidonal motive ; and their iDkiU in the profeflipq^ 
ss well as their addrefs in governing the minds ^f 
^ peopk> muft receive daily increafe, from their 
.incr«armg;.pra&icfi ftu^jj 4id4 at^potion. 

Buff 
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But if wc confider the matter more cloiely, we c ^ap* 
Ihall find, that this interefted diligence of the clergy ^^^^ 
b what every wife legiflator will ftudy to prevent.; t^zu 
becaufe in every religion, except the true, it is 
highly pernicious, and it has even a natural tendency 
to pervert the true, by infufing into it a ftrong mix* 
ture of.fuperftition, folly, and delufion. Each! 
ghoftly practitioner, in order to render himielf more j 
precious and facred in the eyes of his retainers, will 
inlpire them with the moft violent abhorrence of all 
teher iedts, and continually endeavour, by feme 
tioveky, to excite the languid devotion of his ais- 
dience. No regard will be paid to truth, morals, or 
decency, in the doctrines inculcated. Every tenef 
win be adopted that beft fuits the diforderly afiec* 
dons of the human frame. Cuftomers wiU be drawn 
to each conventicle by new induftry and addcefs, in 
pradifing on the palfions and credulity of the popu- 
bce. And in the end, the civil magiftrate will 
find, that he has dearly paid for his pretended fru-* 
gality, in faving a fixed eftablifhment' for the 
prieftsf; and that in reality the moft decent and ad- 
vantageous compofition, which he can make with 
dje fpiritual guides, is to bribe their indolence, bj 
afligning ftated falaf ies to their profefiion, and ren- 
dering it fuperfluous for them to be farther adive, » 
than merely to prevent their flock from ftraying in 
queft of new paftures. And in this manner eccle- 
fiallical eft^blifliments, though commonly they arole 
at firft fi-om religious views, prove in the end ad- 
vantageous to the political interefts of fociety- 

But we may obferve, that few ecclefiaftical efta- 
bliihments have been fixed upon a worfe foundation! 
than that of the church of Rome, or have been at-* 
tended with circumftances more hurtfiil to the peace : 
and happinefs of mankind. 

The large revenues, privileges, immunities, and 
powers of the clergy rendered them formidable ta 
the dvil magiftratej and armed with too extenfivc 

authority 
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CHAP, authority an order of men, who always adhere clofely 

^™^') together, and who never want a plaufible pretence 

s^i. for their encroachments and ufurpations. The 

. higher dignities of the church ferved, indeed, to the 

' fupport of gentry and nobility; but by the eftabliih- 

ment of monafteries, many of the loweil vul^ were 

taken from the ufeful arts, and maintained in thofe 

J receptacles of floth and ignorance. Thefupreme 

' head of the church was a foreign potentate, guided 

by interefts always different from thofe of the com* 

munity, fometimes contrary to them. And as the 

hierarchy was neceflarily lolicitous to preferve an 

unity of fiuth, rites, and ceremonies, all liberty of 

thought ran a manifeft rilque of being extin- 

guifhedi and violent perfecutions, or, what was 

worfe, a ftupid and abjeft credulity, took place 

every where. 

To increaie thefe evils, the church, though Ihe 
pofiefTed large revenues, was not contented with her 
acquifitions, but retained a power of praftifing 
farther on the ignorance of mankind. She even 
bellowed on each individual prieft a power of en- 
riching himfelf by the voluntary oblations of the 
faithful, and left him ftill an urgent motive for dili- 
gence and induftry in his calling. And thus, that 
church, though an expenfive and burthenfome efta- 
blifhment, was liable to many of the inconveniences 
which belong to an order of priefts trufting entirely 
to their own arc and invention for attaining a fub-- 
fiftence. 

The advantages attending the Romilh hierarchy 
were but a fmall compenfation 4br its inconve- 
niences. The ecclefiaftical privileges during bar- 
barous times had ferved as a cheque on the de- 
fpotifm of kings. The union of all the weftern 
churches under the fupreme pontiff* facilitated the 
intercourfe of nations, and tended to bind all the 
parts of Europe into a clofe cbnnexion with each 
other. And the pomp and iplendour of worfhip 

which 
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Which belonged to fo opulent an eftablifliment, con- chap. 
tributcd in feme rcfpcd to the encouragement of the ,J[5J^ 
fine arts, and began to diftufe a general elegance of 1511. 
tafte^ by uniting it with religion. 

It will eafily be conceived, that though the ba- 
lance of evil prevailed in the Ronnilh church, this was 
liot the chief reafon which produced the reformation. 
A concurrence of incidents muft have contributed 
to forward that great revolution. 

LrEO X. by his generous and enterprifing temper, 
had much exhaufted his treafury, and was obliged to 
cnnploy eVery invention which might yield money, 
in order to fupport his projefts, pleafures, and li- 
beralities. The fcheme of felling indulgences was Origin of 
fuggefted to him, as an expedient which had often ^^5^*=*^™*- 
ferved in former times to draw money from the 
Chriftian world, and make devout people willing 
contributors to the grandeur and riches, of the court 
of Rome. The church, it was fuppofed, was pof- 
feiicd of a great ftock of merit, as being entitled to 
all the good works of all the faints, beyond what 
were employed in their own juttification ; and even 
to the merits of Chrift himfelf, which were infinite 
and unbounded : And from this unexhaufted treafury 
the pope might retail particular portions, and by 
that traffic acquire money, to be employed in pious 
plirpofes, in refitting the infidels or fubduihg fchif- 
' irlatics. Whfen the money came into his exchequer, 
the greater part of it was ufually diverted to other 
purpofes *. 

It is commonly believed that Leo, from the pe- 
netration of his genius, and his familiarity with an- 
cient literature, was fully acquainted with the ridicule 
arid falfity of the doftrines which, as fupreme pon- 
tiff, he was obliged by his intereft to promote : It is 
the lefs wonder, therefore, that he employed for his 
profit thofe pious frauds which his predcceiTors, the 

« Father Paul and Sleidan. 

Vol, IV. D moft 
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CHAP. lY^oft ignorant and credulous, had always, imdcr 
^, , ^ plaufible pretences, made ufe of for their lelfifti pur- 
1511. pofes. He publiflied the fale of a general indul- 
gence ^ ; and as his expences had not only exhaufted 
his ufual revenue, but even anticipated the money 
cxpefted from this extraordinary expedient, the fc- 
veral branches of it were openly given away to par- 
ticular perfons, who were entitled tp levy the impo- 
fition. The produce, particularly of Saxony and 
the countries bordering on the Baltic, was affigned 
to his (ifter Magdalene, married to Cibo, natural 
foh of Innocent VIII. and Ihe, in order to enhance 
her profit, had farmed out the revenue to one 
Arcemboldi, a Genoefe, once a merchant, now a 
bifhop, who ftill retained all the lucrative arts of 
his former profeflion.^.- The Auilin friars had ufu- 
ally been employed in Saxony to preach the indul- 
gences, and from this truft had derived both profit 
and confideration : But Arcemboldi, fearing left 
praftice might have taught them means to fccrete 
the money **, and expefting no extraordinary fuccefe 
from the ordinary methods of colledlion, gave this 
. occupation to the Dominicans. Thefe monies, in 
order to prove themfelves worthy of the diftindlion 
conferred on them, exaggerated the benefits of in- 
dulgences by the moft unbounded panegyrics ; and 
advanced doftrines on that head which, though not 
more ridiculous than thofe already received, were 
not as yet entirely familiar to the ears of the people*. 
To add to the fcandal, the colledtors of this revenue 
are faid to have lived very licentious lives, and to 
have fpent in taverns, gaming-houfes, and places 
ftill more infamous, the money which devout per- 
fons had faved from their ufual expences, in order to 
purchafe a remiflion of their fins ^. 

^ In 1517. t Father Paul, Slcidan. 

h Father Paul, liH. 1. * Sec note [A] at the cad ofthe rolutnc* 

k Father Paul, lib. i. 

6 All 
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All thcfc<:ircumftanccs might have given offence, c: h ap. 
but would have been attended with no event of any ^^^^' 
importance, had there not arifen a man qualified to ,521. 
take advantage of the incident. Martin Luther, an Martin 
Auftin friar, profeflbr in the univerlity of Wittem- Luther. , 
berg, refenting the affront put upon his order, began 
to preach againft thefc abufes in the fale of indul- 
gences ; and being naturally of a fiery temper, and 
provoked by oppoficion, he proceeded even to de- 
cry indulgences themfelves ; and was thence carried, 
by the beat of difpute, to queftion the authority of 
the pope, from which his adverfaries derived their 
chief arguments againft him K Still as he enlarged 
his reading, in order to fupport thefe tenets, he dif- 
covered fome new abufe or error in the church of 
.Rome J and finding his opinions greedily hearkened 
to, he promulgated them by writing, difcourfe, 
iermon, conference ; and daily increafed the number 
of his difciples. All Saxony, all Germany, all Eu- 
rope, were in a very little time filled with the voice 
or this daring innovator ; and men, roufed from 
that lethargy in which they had fo long fleepcd, be- 
gan to call in queftion the moft ancient and moft re- 
ceived opinions. Theeledtor of Saxony, favourable ; 
to Luther's doftrine, protc^Sted him from the vio- 
lence of the papal jurifdi£lion : The republic of Zuric 
xven reformed their church according to the new 
jpnodcl: Many fovereigns of the empire, and the 
Imperial diet itfelf, fhowed a favourable difpofition 
towards it: And Luther, a man naturally infiexible> 
vehement, opinionative, was become incapable, 
cither from promifes of advancenrent or terrors of 
fcverity, to rclinquifli a feft of which he was himfelf 
the founder, and which brought him a glory fnperior 
to all others, the glory of didtating the religious faith 
and principles of multitudes. 

1 Father Paul» Sleidatt* 

D 2 Thb 
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CHAP. The rumour of thcfe innovations foon reached 
L^-v^l England ; and as there ftill fubfifted in that kingdom 
152!. great remains of the Lollards, whofe principles re- 
fembled thofe of Luther, the new doftrines fecretly 
gained many partifans among the laitjr of all ranks 
and denominations. But Henry had been educated 
in a ftrift attachment to the church of Rome, and he 
bore a particular prejudice againft Luther, who in 
his writings fpoke with contempt of Thomas Aquinas, 
the king's favourite author : He oppofed himfelf, 
therefore, to the progrefs of the Lutheran tenets, by 
ull the influence which his extenfive and almoft abfo- 
lute authority conferred upon him : He even under- 
took to combat them with weapons not ufually em- 
ployed by monarchs, efpecially thofe in the flower of 
their age and force of their paflions. He wrote a 
book in Latin againft the principles of Luther ; a 
performance which, if allowance be made for the 
fubjeft and the age, does no difcredit to his capacity. 
He fent a copy of it to Leo, who received fo mag- 
nificent a prefent with great tefl:imony of regard; and 
Henry re- Conferred on him the title of defender of the faith \ 
^ieofd/ ^" appellation ftill retained by the kings of England, 
finder of Luthcr, who was in the heat of controverfy, foon 
the faith, publilhed an anfwer to Heriry 5 and, without regard 
to the dignity of his antagonift, treated him with all 
the acrimony of ftyle to which in the courfe of his 
polemics he had fo long been accuftomed. The 
king by this ill ufage was ftill more prejudiced againft 
the new doftrines ; but the public, who naturally fa- 
vour the weaker party, were inclined to attribute to 
Luther the viftory in the difpute". And as the con- 
troverfy became more illuftrious by Henry's entering 
the lifts, it drew ftill more the attention of mankind; 
and the Lutheran doftrine daily acquired new con- 
verts in every part of Europe. 

•'« Father Paul, lib. i. 
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The quick and furprifing progrefs of this bold 
fcft, may juftly in part be afcribed to the late inven- 
tion of printing, and revival of learning : Not that 
reafon bore any confiderable Ihare in opening nnen's ^*"^" ^^ 
eyes with regard to the innpoftures of the Ronnifli grefrof the 
church : For of all branches of literature philofophy reforma- 
had, as yet, and till long afterwards, made the moft **°"* 
ihconfiderable progrefs ; neither is there any inftance 
that argument has ever been able to free the people 
from that enormous load of abfurdity with which fu- 
perdition has every where overwhelmed them : Not 
tp mention, that the rapid advance of the Lutheran 
doftrine, and the violence with which it was em- 
braced, prove fufEciendy that it owed not its fuc- 
ce(s to reafon and refleftion. The art of printing 
and the revival of learning forwarded its progrefs in 
another manner. By means of that art the books 
of Luther and hi* feftaries, full of vehemence, de- 
clamation, and a rude eloquence, were propagated 
more quickly, and in greater numbers. The minds 
of men, fomewhat awakened from a profound fleep 
of fo many cenfuries, were prepared for every no- 
velty, and fcrjipled lefs to tread in. any unufual path 
whiph wa§ opened to them. And as copies of the 
icriptures and other ancient monuments . of the 
Chriftian faith became more common, men per- 
ceived the innovations which were introduced after 
the firft centuries j and though argument and rea- 
foning could not give convidion, an hiftorical faft, 
well lupported, was able to rnake impreffion^on their 
underftandinjgs. Many of the powers, indeed, af- 
fumed by the church of Rome, were very ancient, 
and were prior to almoft every political government 
eftablilhed in Europe : But as the ecclefiaftics would 
not agree to poffefs their privileges as matters of 
civil right, which time might render valid, but ap- 
pealed ftill to a divine origin, men were tempted to 
look into their primitive charter ; and they could, 
D 3 without 
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c HA P. without much difficulty, perceive its dcfeS: in truth 

y^^^^ lj and authenticity. 
1521. In order to beftow on this topic the greater infhr- 

cnce, Luther and his followers, not fatisfied with 
oppofing the pretended divinity of the Romifh 
church, and difplaying the temporal inconveniencics 
of that eftablifliment, carried matters much farther, 
and treated the religion of their anceftors as abo- 
minable, deteftable, damnable; foretold by facred 
writ itfelf as the fource of all wickcdnefs and pollu- 
tion. They denominated the pope antichrift, calWd 
his communion the fcarlet whore, and gave to 
Rome the appellation of Babylon ; expreffions which, 
however applied, were to be found in fcripture, and 
which were better calculated to operate on the mul- 
titude than the moft folid arguments. Excited by 
conteft and perfecution on the one" hand, by fucccfs 
and applaufe on the other, many 6f the reformers 
carried to the greateft extremity their oppofition to 
the church of Rome ; andf in contradiftion to the 
multiplied fuperftirions with* which that communion 
was loaded, they adopted an enthufiaftic ftrain of 
devotion, which admitted of no obfcrvances, rites, 
or ceremonies, but placed all merit in a myfterious 
fpecies of faith, in inward vifion, rapture, and 
ccftacy. The new feftaries, feized with this fpirir, 
were indefatigable in the propagation of their doc- 
trine, and fet at defiance all the anathemas and pu- 
niihments with which the Roman pontiff endeavoured* 
to overwhelm them. 

That the civil power, however, might afford 
them proteftion againftthe ecclefiafticatjurifdiftion, 
the Lutherans advanced doftrines favourable in fome 
refpeft to the temporal authority of fovereigns. 
They inveighed againft the abufes of the court of 
Rome, with which men were at that time generally 
difcontented ; and they exhorted princes to reinftatc 
themfelves in thofc powers of which the encroaching 

fpirit 
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^iritof theecclefiaftics, efpecially of the fovereign CHAP, 
pontiff, had fo long bereaved them. They con- ^^"^'^ 
dennned celibacy and monadic vows, and thereby 15*1. 
opened the doors of the convents to thofe who were 
cither tired of the obedience and chaftity, or dif- 
gufted with the licence in which they had hitherto 
lived. They blamed the exceffive riches, the idle- 
ncfe, the libertinifm of the clergy ; and pointed out 
their treafures and revenues as lawful fpoil to the 
firft invader. And as the ecclefiaftics had hitherto 
condufted a willing and a ftupid audience, and were 
totally unacquainted with controvcrfy, much more 
with every fpecies of true literature -r they were un- 
able to defend themfelves againft men armed with 
authorities, quotations, and popular topics, and 
qualified to triumph in every altercation or debate. 
Such were the advantages with which the reformers 
began their attack on the Romifh hierarchy ; and 
fuch were the caufes of their rapid and aftonifliing 
fuccefs. 

Leo X. whofe overfights and too fupine trull in iftDec. 
the profound ignorance of the people, had given • 
rife to this feft, but whofe found judgment, modera- 
tion, and temper, were well qualified to retard its 
progrefs, died in the flower of his age, a little after 
he received the king's book againft Luther ; and he 
was fucceeded in the papal chair by Adrian, a 
Fleming, who had been tutor to the emperor 
Charles. This man was fitted to gain on the re- 
formers by the integrity, candour, and fimplicity 
of manners which diftingui(hed his character ; but 
fo violent were their prejudices againft the church, 
*he rather hurt the caufe by his imprudent exercife of 
thofe virtues. He frankly confcffed, that many 
abominable and deteftable pradtices prevailed in 
the court of Rome -, and by this fincere avowal he 
gave occafion of much triumph to the^ Lutherans. 
. This pontiff alfo, whofe penetration was not equal 
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^xxix^* to his good intentions, was fcduced to concur in 
y_ _^_ [j that league which Charles and Henry had formed 
1511. againft France "i and he thereby augmented the 
fcandal occafioned by the practice of fo many pre- 
ceding popes, who ftiU made their fpiritual arms 
fubfervient to political purpofes. 
»s**. The emperor, who knew that Wolfey had re- 
ceived a difappointment in his ambitious hopes by 
the eleftion of Adrian, and who dreaded the refent- 
ment of that haughty minifter, was felicitous to re- 
pair the breach made in their friendfhip by this in- 
a^thMay. gident. He paid another vifit to England; and 
befides flatpering the vanity of the king and the car- 
dinal, he renewed to Wolfey all the promifes which 
he had made him, gf feconding his pretenfions . to 
the papal throne. Wolfey, fenfiblc thaf Adrian's 
great age and infirmities promilird a fpeedy vacancy, 
diffembled his refentment, and was willing to hope 
for $ more profperous iflue to the next eleftion* 
The emperor renewed the treaty made at Bruges, 
to which fome articles were added ; an4 he '^grttd 
. xo indemnify both the king and Wolfey for the re- 
venue which they ihould lofe by a breach with 
France. The more to ingratiate himfelf with Henry 
and the Englifh nation, he gave to Surrey, admiral 
•of England, a commiflion for being admiral of his 
dominions ; and he himfelf Was inftalled knight of 
the garter at London. After a ftay of fix weeks iii 
England, he embarked at Southampton, and in tea 
days arrived in Spain, where he foon pacified the tu- 
mults which had arifen in his abfence**. 
War with The king declared war againft France; and this 
Fiance. meafure was founded on fo little reafon, that he 
could allege nothing as a ground of quarrel, but; 
Francis's refufal to fubmit to his arbitration, and 
. his fending Albany into Scotland, This laft ftep. 

n Guicciardini, lib. 14.. • Pctrus dc Angleiia, fpift, 765. 
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had not been taken by the French king, till he was ^yv/v'' 
quite aflbred of Henry's refolution to aftack him.. .j_^^ 
Surrey landed fome troops af Cherbourg in Npr- ijaa. 
mandyi and after laying w^fte the country,, jije 
failed to Mprlaix, a rich town ii> Britanny, which 
he took and plundered. ^ The Englifti merchant? 
had great property in that place, whjch was no more 
fpared by the foldiers than the goods of the French. 
Surrey then left the charge of the fleet to the vice- 
admiral 5 and failed fo Calais, yvhere he took the 
command of the Englilh army deftined for the in- 
yafion of France. 1 his army, when joined by forces 
froip fhe Low Countries, under the command of the 
count de Bpren, amounted in thp whple to i§,poo 
men. 

The French had made it a maxim in almoft all invafionol 
their wars with the Jinglilh fioc^ the reign pf ""^^ 
Charles V. neyer withpyt great neceffity to hazard a 
gcixer^l engagement; and. thp duke of Vendome, 
who commanded the French army, now embraced 
fhis wife policy. He fupplied the towns moft ex-^ 
pofed, efpecially Boulogne, Montreuil, Teroyenpe, 
Hedin, with ftrong garrifons and plenty of proyi- 
fions : He hirpfelf took poft at Abbeville, with fomc 
Sv/ifs and French infantry, and a body of cavalry : 
The count of Guifc encamped under Montreuil with 
fix thoufand men. Thefe two bodies were in a (itu- 
gtion to join upon occafion i to throw fupply into 
any tojvn thait was threatened; and to harafs the 
flngliih in ^very mpvement. Syrrpy, who was not 
provided with magazines, firft divided his troops 
for the convenience of fubfifting them ; but finding 
that his quarters were every inoment beatep up by 
the aftiyity pf the French generals, he drew together 
his forces, ^nd laid fiege to Hedin. Byt neither did 
he fucceed ii) this enterprife. The garrifon madp 
vigorous fallies upon his army : The French forces 
aflfaulted him from without : Great rains fell : Fa- 
tigue and bad weather threw the foldiers into dyfen* 
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t H A P. terie? : And Surrey was obliged tea raifc die Cicge, 

^^^^If and put his troops into winter-quarters about the 

15^1. end of Oftober. His rear guard was attacked at 

Pas in Artois, and five or fix hundred men were cut 

off; nor could all his efforts make him matter of 

cn^ place within the French frontier. 

The allies were more fucccfsful in Italy. Lautrcc, 
who commanded the French, loft a great battle at 
Bicocca near Milan ; and was obliged to retire with 
the riemains of his army. This misfortune, which 
proceeded from Francis's /negligence in not fupply- 
ing Lautrec with money p, was followed by the lofs 
of Genoa. The caftle of Cremona was the fole for- 
trefs in Italy which remained in the hands of the 
French. 

Evi^oPE was now in fuch a fituation, and fo con- 
rtcfted by different alliances and interefts, that it 
was almoft impofTible for war to be kindled in one 
part, and not difFufe itlelf throughout the whole : 
But of all the leagues artiong kingdoms, the clofeft 
was that which had fo long fubfifted between France 
and Scotland; and the Englilh, while at war with 
the fornner nation, could not hope to remain long 
War with unmoleftcd on the northern frontier. No fooner 
Scotland, j^^^ Albany arrived in Scotland, than he took mea- 
fures for kindling a war with England -, and he fum- 
moned the whole force of the kirigdom to meet in 
the fields of Rofline '. He thence' conduftcd the 
army Ibuthwards into Annandale ; and prepared to 
pafs the borders at Sol way- Frith. But many of the 
nobility were difgufted with the regent's adminiftra- 
tion 5 and obferving that his connexions with Scot- 
land were feeble in comparifon of thofe which he 
maintained with France, they murmured that, for 
the fake of foreign interefts, their peace Ihould fo 
often be difturbed, and war during their king's mi- 

P Guicciardini, lib. 14.. 

<i Buchanan, lib. 14. Dnimmond, Pitfcottie. 
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honty ht wantonly entered into with a neighbouring C i^A P. 
nattioh, fo niuch fuperior in* force and rkhes. The ,_^_^^ 
Gordons, in particular, rcfufed to advanec any far- t^^. 
ther; and Albany, obferving a general difcontcnt to 
prevail, was obliged to conclude a truce with lord 
Dacres, warden of the Englifli weft nnarches. Soon 
after he departed for France ; and left the oppofi'te 
fkftion fhouH gather force in his abfehce, he fent 
thithdr before him the earl of Angus, huftiand to thd 
queen dowager. 

Next year Henry, that he might take advantage x5»3« 
of the regent's abfence, marched an army into Scot- 
land under the command of Surrey, who ravaged 
the Merfe and Teviotdale without oppofition, and 
burned the town of Jedburgh. The Scots had nei- 
ther king nor regent to conduit them : The two 
Humes had been put to death : Angus was in a 
mariner baniflied : No nobleman of vigour or au- 
thority remained, who was qualified to affume the 
government : And the Englifli monarch, who knew 
the diftrefled fituation of the country, determined to 
pulh them to extremity, in hopes of engaging them, 
fay the fenfe of their prefent weaknefs, to make a 
iblemn renunciation of the French alliance, and to' 
embrace that of England '. He even gave them 
hopes of contrafting a marriage between the lady 
Mary, heirefs of England, and their young mo- 
narch ; an expedient which would for ever unite the 
two kingdoms * : And the queen dowager, with her 
whole party, recommended every where the advan- 
tages of this alliance, and of a confederacy with 
Henry. They faid that the intereft of Stotland had 
too long been facrificed to thofe of the French na- 
tion, who, whenever they found themfelves reduced 
to difficulties^ called for the affiftance of their allies; 



' Buchanan, lib. 14.. Herbert* 
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c_H^ A P. but were ready to abandon them as foon as they 
^ _ J_ *y found their advantage in making peace with Eng-. 
i^y liuid : That where a fmall ftate entered into fo clofc 
^ confederacy with a greater, it muft always expect 
this treatment, as a confequence of the unequal alli- 
ance J but there were peculiar circumftances in the 
fituation of the kinedoms which in the prefent cafe 
rendered it inevitable : That France was fo diftant 
and fo divided from them by fea, that fhe fcarccly 
could by any means, and never could in time, fend 
fuccours to the Scots, fufficient to protedt them 
.againft ravages from the neighbouring kingdom: 
1 hat natQre had in a mapner formed an alliance be- 
tween the two Britilh nations} having.inclofcd them 
in the fame ifland ; given them the fame manners, 
hnguage, laws, and form of government j and pre- 
pared cvpry thing for an intiniate union between 
. them : And that if national antipathies were abo- 
liflied, which would foon be the effed of peace, thefc 
two kingdoms, fecured by the ocean and by th^ir 
domeftic force, could fet at defiance all foreign ene- 
mies, and remain for ever fafe and iinrnolcfted. 

The partifans of the French alliance, on the other 
hand, faid, that the very reafons which were urged 
in favour of a league with England, the vicinity of 
the kingdom and its fuperior force, were the real 
qaufes why a fincere and durable confederacy could 
never be formed with that hoftile nation: That 
among neighbouring dates occafions of quarrel were 
frequent i ^nd the more powerfiul would be fure to 
feize every frivolous pretence for opprefling the 
weaker, and reducing it to fubjeftibn : That as the 
near neighbourhood of France and England had 
kindled a war almoft perpetual between them, it 
was the intereft of the Scots, if they wiftied tp 
maintain their independence, to preferve their league 
with the former kingdom, iVhich balanced the force 
of the latter : That if they defcrted that old and falu- 
4 taiy 
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tary alliance on which their importance in Europe Chap. 
chiefly depended, their ancient enemies, ftimulated > ^ ^> 
both by intereft and by paflion, would foon invadtf 1523^ 
them with fuperior force, and bereave them of all 
their liberties : Or if they delayed the attack, the in- 
fidious peace, by making the Scots forget the ufe of 
arnns, would only prepare the way for a flavery more 
certain and more irretrievable •. * 

The arguments employed by the French party, 
being feconded by the natural prejudices of the 
people, feemed moft prevalent : And when the re-^ , 
gene himfelf, who had been long detained beyond 
his appointed time by the danger from the Englifli 
fleet, at lafi: appeared among them, he was able to 
throw the balance entirely on that fide. By authority 
of the convention of ftates he affembled an army, 
with a view of avenging the ravages committed by 
the Englifti in the beginning of the campaign ; and 
he led them fouthwards towards the borders. But 
when they were paffing the Tweed at the bridge of 
Melrofs, the Englilh party railed again fuch oppo- 
lition, that Albany thought proper to make a retreat. 
He marched downwards along the banks of the 
Tweed, keeping that river on his right j and fixed 
hia camp oppofite to Werk-caftle, which Surrey had 
lately repaired. He lent over fome troops to befiege 
this fortrefs, who made a breach in it, and ftormed 
fome of the outworks : But the regent, hearing of 
the approach of an Englifli army, and difcouraged 
by the advanced feafon, thought proper to difband 
his forces, and retire to Edinburgh. Soon after he 
went over to France, and never again returned to 
Scotland. The Scottifti nation, agitated by their 
domeftic fadions, were not during feveral years in a 
condition to give any more difturbance to England; 
and Henry had full leifure to profecute his defigns on 
the continent. 

' Buchanan, lib. 74.1 
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^^A P. Xhe rcafon vfhy the war againft France proceeded 
^_ ,^ fo flowly on the part of England, was the want of 
,P3. .money. AH the treafuresof Henry VII. were long 
ggo diifipated; the king's habits of expence (till re- 
mained ^ and his revenues were unequal even to the 
prdinary charge of government, much more to his 
. military cnterprifes. He had laft year caufed a ge- 
neral furvey to be made of the kingdqm 5 the num- 
bers of men, their years, profeffidn, (lock, revenue ' ; 
and exprefled great iatisfa£tion on finding the na- 
tion fo ppulenc He then iflued privy feals to the 
fnpft wealdiy, deoianding loans of particular fums : 
This adl of power, though fqmewhat irregular and 
tyrannical, had been formerly pradifed i^y kings of 
England ; and the people were now familiarifed to it. 
But Henry this year carried his authority much far- 
ther. He publiihed an edift for a general tax iipon 
his fubjefts, which he Hill called a loan-; and he le- 
vied five ihillings. in the pound upon the clergy, two 
{billings upon the laity. This pretended loan> as 
being more regular, was really more dangerous to 
the liberties of the people; and was a precedent 



I for the king's impofing taxes without conient of 
1 parliament. 

jstbApril. HsNRY foon after Aimmoned a parliament, to- 
ttcnr^**" S^^'^^'" ^^^^ * convocation 5 and found neither of 
them in a difpofition to complain of the infringe* 
ment of their privileges. It was only doubted how 
far they would carry their liberality to the king. 
Woifey, who had undertaken the management of 
the affair, began with the conv<;>cation, in hopes that 
their example would influence the parliament td grant 
a large fupply. He demanded a moiety of the eccle- 
fiaftical revenues to be levied in five years, or two 
ihillings in the pound during that time ; and though 
he met with oppofition, he reprimanded the refrac- 
tory members in fuch fevere terms, that his requeft 

< Hesbcrt. $t9we, p. 5x4* 
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was at lad complied with. The cardinal afterwards^ chap. 
attended by fevcral of the nobility aod prelates, came ^^'^• 
to the houfe of commons -, and in a long and elabo- 
rate fpeech laid before them .the public necefllties^ 
the danger of an invadon from Scodand, the affronts 
received from France, the league in which the king 
was engaged with the pope and the emperor -, and 
he demanded a grant of 800,000 pounds, divided 
into four yearly payments ; a fum computed, from 
the late furvey or valuation, to be equal to four {hil- 
lings in the pound of one year's revenue, or one 
ihilling in the pound yearly, according to the divi- 
fion propofed *• So large a grant was unufual from 
the commons ; and though the cardinal's demand 
was feconded by fir Thomas More the fpeaker, and 
feveral other members attached to the court, the 
houfe could not be prevailed with to comply ^^ 
They only voted two fhillings in the pound on all 
who enjoyed twenty pounds a year and upwards; one 
Ihilling on all who pofleifed between twenty pounds 
and forty ihillings a year ; and on the other iubje6ts 
above fi3aeen years of age, a groat a-head. This 
lafl: fum was divided into two yearly payments ; the- 
former into four; and was not, therefore, at the 
utmoft above fix- pence in the pound. The grant 
of the commons was but the moiety of the fum de- 
manded ; and the cardinal, therefore, much morti- 
fied with the difappointment, came again to the 
houfe, and defired to reafon with fuch as refufed to 
comply with the kbg's requeft He was told that 
it was a rule of the houfe never to reafon but among 
themfelves ; and his defire was rejefted. The com- 
mons, however, enlarged a little their former grants 
and voted an impofition of three (hillings in the 

* This Airvey orTalaation is liable to much fufplciony at fixing the 
rents a great deal too high ; unlefs the fum comprehend the revenues of 
all kinds, induftry as wcU as Innd and money. 

V Herbert, ^towe, 52 S* Parliamtntary Hiftory. Strype, vol. i. 
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CHAP, pound on all poflcffled of fifty pounds a-year and u^ 
^xxi X. ^^^^5 *. The proceedings of this houfe of conrr- 
i54j. mons evidently difcover tfie humour of the times i 
I They were extremely tenacious of their money, and 
refufed a demand of the crown, which was far frorA 
being unreafonable 5 but they allowed an encroach- 
ment on national privileges to pafs tfncenfured, 
' though its diredt tendency Was to fubvert entirely- 

the liberties of the people. The king was fo difla- 
tisficd with this faving difpofition of the commons, 
that as he had not called a parliament during feven 
years before, he allowed feVen tnort to elapfe be- 
fore he fummoned another: And on pretence of 
neceffity he levied in one year, from all who were 
worth forty pounds, what the parliament had granted 
him payable in four years ^ ; a new invafion of na- 
tional privileges. Thefe irregularities were com- 
monly afcribed to the cardinal's counfels, who, 
trufting to the proteftion afforded him by his eccle- 
fiaftical charadtcr, was the lefs fcrOpulous in his en- 
croachments on the civil rights of the nation. 

That ambitious prelate received this year a new 
difappoirttment in his afpiring views. The pope 
Adrian VL died; and Clement VIL of the family 
of Medicis, was elected in his place, by the concur- 
rence of the Imperial party. Wolfey could noit 
perceive the infincerity of the emperor, and he con- 
cluded that that prince would never fecond his pre- 
tenlions to the papal chair. As he highly refented 
this injury, he began thenceforth to eftrange himfcH" 
from the Imperial court, and to pave the way for an 
union between his matter and the French king. 
• Meanwhile he concealed his difguft; and after con- 
gratulating the new pope on his promotion, applied 
for a continuation of the legantine powers which the 
two former popes had conferred upon him. Clement, 

* See note [B] at the end of the volume. 
7 Speed. Kali. Herbert. 
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knowing the importance of gaining his friendlhip, CHAP, 
granted him a commiffion for lifej and, by this ^ ^-^If 
unufual conceffion, he in a manner transferred to him 15*3. 
the whole papal authority in England. In fome 
particulars Wolfcy made a good ufe of this cxtenfive 
power. He eredted •two colleges, dne at Oxford^ 
another at Ipfwich^ the place of his nativity : He 
fought, all over Europe, for learned lyien to fopply 
the chairs of thcfe cdleges i And, in order to beftow 
endowments . on them, he foppreffed fome fmaller 
monafteries, and diftributed the monks into other 
convents. The execution of this projeft became the 
lefs difficult for him, becaufe the. Ron^ifh. church 
began to perceive that (he overaboundcd in monks,- 
and that (he wanted fome fupply of learning, in order 
to oppofe the inqui(itive, or rather difputative hu-^ 
mour of the reformers. 

Thje confederacy againft France (eemed more 
formidable than ever on the opening of the cam- 
paign'. Adrian, before his death, had renewed 
the league with Charles and Henry. The Venetians • 
had been induced to defert the French alliance, and 
to form engagements for fecuring Francis Sforza, 
brother to Maximilian, in poflTelTion of the Milanefe. 
The Florentines, the dukes of Ferrara and Mantua^ 
and all the powers of Italy, combined in the fame 
meafure. The emperor, in perfon, menaced France 
with a powerful invafion on the fide of Guienne : 
The forces of England and the Netherlands hovered 
over Picardy : A numerous body of Germans were \ 

preparing to ravage Burgundy : But all thcfe perils 
from foreign enemies were lefs threatening than a 
domeftic confpiracy which had been formed, and 
which was now come to full maturity, againft the 
French monarch. 

Charles duke of Bourbon, conftable of Franc'e, 
was a prince of the moft (hining merit] andj be(ides 

* Ouicciardlnb lib, 14, 
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CHAP, diftinguifhing himfclf in many military enterpriser 
u^^"^ ^^ ^^ adorned with every accomplifimient whicb 
1513. became a perfon of his high ftation. His virtues, 
embellifhed with the graces of youth, had made 
fuch impreffion on Louife of Savoy, Francis's mo- 
ther, that, without regard to the inequality of their 
years, Ihe made him propofals of marriage; and, 
meeting with a repulfe, ihe formed fchemes ofun-- 
relenting vengeance againit him. She was a woman 
falfe, deceitful, vindiftive, malicious; but, unhap- 
pily for France, had, by her capacity^ which was 
confiderable, acquired an abfolute afcendant over 
her fon,r By her inffigation Francis put many 
aiFronts on the conftablc, which it was difficult for 
a gallant fpirit to endure ; andr at laft, he permitted 
Louife to profccute a lawfuit againft him, by which, 
on the moft frivolous pretences, he was deprived of 
his ample pofleiTions; and inevitable ruin was 
brought upon him. 

Bourbon, provoked at all thefe indignities, and 
thinking that, if any injuries could jiiftify a man in 
rebelling againft his prince and country, he mufb 
ftand acquitted, had entered into- a fecret correfpond-^ 
ence with the emperor and the king, of England *. 
Francis, pertinacious in his purpofe of recovering 
' the Milanefe, had intended to lead his army in 
perfon into Italy ; and Bourbon, who feigned fick- 
nefs, in order to have a pretence for ftaying behind^ 
purpofed, as foon as the king Ihould have pafled the 
Alps, to raife an infurredtion among his numerous 
vaflals, by whom he was extremely beloved, and ta 
' introduce foreign enemies into the heart of the 
kingdom^. Frflntis got intimation of his defign; 
4xit, as he w^ not expeditious enough in fecuring, 
fo dangerous a foe, the conftable made his efcape *";. 
and, entering into the emperor's fetvice, employed 
all the force of his enterprifing fpirit,. and his 

* Meinoii>e$ ctii Bella^r, \iv, %. ^ Bolcariuff, lib. 17. 
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^reat talents for war, to the prejudice of his native ^^^^* 
country. J2vIZi 

The king of England, aefirous that Francis 15x1. 
iQiould undertake his Italian escpedition, di^ not 
openly threaten Picardy this year with an invafion ; 
and it was late before the duke of Suffolk^ w;ho 
tomnnanded the Engliih forces, pafTed over to 
Calais. He was sltcended by the lords Montacute, aftb Aug; 
Herbert, Fcrrars, Mbrncyi Sandys, Berkeley, Powis^ 
and many other noblemen and gentlemen*. The 
Englilh armyi reinforced by fome troops drawn invafion of. 
from the garrifon of Calais, amounted to about France. 
i2,ooo men; and having joined an equal number 
of Flemings under the coUiit de Buren^ they pre- 
pared for an invafion of France. The fiege of * 
Boulogne was firft propofedj biit that enterprife 
appearing difficult, it was thought more advifable 
to leave this town behind them. The frontier of 
Picardy was Very ill provided with troops ; the only 
defence of that province was the activity of the 
French officers, who infefted the allied army in their 
march, and threw garrifons^ with great expe4itioni 
into every town which was threatened by them. 
After coafting the Somme^ and pafling Hedin, 
Montreyili Dourlens^ the Eriglifh and 'Flemings 
prefented themfelves before Bray, a place of fmall 
force, which commanded a bridge over that riven 
Here they were refolved to pafs, and, if poffible, to 
take up winter-quarters in France; but Creqili 
threw himfelf into the town, and feemed rdfolute to 
defend it. ' The allies attacked him with vigour and 
fuccefs; and when he retreated over the bridge, 
they pUrfued him fo hody^ that they allowed him not 
time to break it down^ but pafled it along with him^ 
and totally routed his army. They next advanced 
Id Montdidier, which they befiegod, and took by 
^pitiilatioo. Meeting with no oppofition^ they 
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^^t/vJ' proceeded to the river Oifc, within eleven leagues 
^ of Paris, and threw that city into great confterna-t 
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is^^i. tion ; till the duke of Vendome "haftened with fomc 
forces to its relief. The confederates, afraid of 
being furroundcd, and of being reduced to extre- 
mities during fo advanced a feafon, thought proper 
to retreat. Montdidier was abandoned: And the 
Englidi and Flemings, without effedbing any thing, 
^ retired into their refpeftive countries. . 

France defended herfelf from the other invafions 
with equal facility and equal good fortune. Twelve 
thoufand Lanfquenets broke into Burgundy under 
the command of the count of Furftenberg. The 
count of Guife, who defended that frontier, had 
nothing to oppofe to them but fome militia^ and 
about nine hundred heavy-armed cavalry. He 
threw the militia into the garrifon-towns ; and with 
his cavalry he kept the field, and fo haraffcd the 
Germans, that they were glad to make their retreat 
into Lorraine. Guife attacked them as they pafled 
the Meufe, put them into difordcr, and cut off the 
greater part of their rear. 

.The emperor made great pn-eparations on the fide 
^of Navarre i and though that frontier was well 
guarded by nature, it feemed now expofcd to danger 
from the powerful invafion which threatened it. 
Charles bcfiegcd Fontarabia, which a fewv years bc- 
' fore had fallen into Francis's hands ; and when he 
had drawn thither Lautrec, the French general, he 
of a fuddeh railed the fiege,. and fat down before 
Bayonne. Lautrec, aware of that ftratagcm, made 
^ fudden march, and threw himfelf into Bayonne, 
which he defended with fuch vigour and courage, 
that the Spaniards were conftrained to raife the 
fiegc. The emperor would have been totally un- 
fortunate on this fide, had he not turned back u^M 
Fontarabia, and, contrary to the advice of all his 
• generals, fitten down, in the winter feafon before that 
city, well fortified and ftrongly gjKrifoned. The 
4 '^ cowardice 
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cowardice or mifcofjduftof the governor faved him ^.^A^' 
from the fliame of a new difappointment. The ._ -^-'_^ 
place was furrendered in a few days i and the em- J513. 
pcror, having finiflied this enterprife> put his troops 
into winter-quarters. 

So obftinate was Francis in profecutinghis Italian itaUan 
expedition, ,that, notwithftanding thef<; numerous wars. 
jnvaGons with which hijs kingdom was menaced on 
jevery fide, he had determined to lead in p^rfon a pow- 
erful army to the conqueft of Milan. The intelligence 
of Bourbon's confpiracy and efcape ftopped him at 
Lyons ; and, fearing fome infurreftion in the kingr 
dom, from the intrigues of a man fo powerful and 
fo much beloved, he thought it prudent to remain 
in France, and to fend forward his army under the 
command of admiral Bonnivft. The dutchy of 
Milan had been purpofely left in a condition fome- 
what defcncdefs, with a view of afluring Francis to 
attack, it, and thereby facilitating the enterprifes of 
Pourbon ; ^pd no fooner had Bonnivet pafled the 
Tefin, rhan the ariiiy of the league, and even Prolper 
Colonoa, who commanded it, a prudent general, 
were in the utmoft confufion. It is agreed, that if 
Bonnivet had immediately advanced to Milan, that 
great city, on which the whole dutchy depends, 
would have opened its gates without refiftancc : But 
as he wafted his time in frivolous enterprifes, Co- 
lonna had opportunity to reinforce the garrifon, and 
to put the place in a pofture of defence. Bonnivet 
was now obliged to attempt reducing, the city 
by blockade and famine -, and he took pofleffion of 
all the pofts which commanded the paffages to it. 
But the army of the league, meanwhile, was not 
unaftivC; and they fo ftraitened and harafled the 
i|i|arters of the French, that it feemed more likely 
the latter Ihould themfelves perifli by famine, than 
reduce the city to that extremity. Srcknefs and jsu* 
ifatigue and want had wafted them to fuch a degree, 
that they weifPready to raife the bldfckad^i and 
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^Ji^' their only hopes confifted \n a great body of Swfi^ 
1 __*^ which was levied for the fcrvice of the French king, 
^5*4.. and whofc arrival wap every day ejtpc<3;^. Bur 
thefe moifntaincers no fooner canie within fight of 
the French camp, than they flopped from a fudden 
paprice and refentmcnt j and, inftead of joining 
Bonnivet, they lent orders to b, great Body of theiT 
countrymen, who then ferved under him, imme- 
diately to begin their march, and to return home in 
their company*.* After this defertion of the Swift, 
Bonnivet had no other choice hut that of making 
his retreat as faft as poffible into France. 

The French being thus expelled Italy, the pope, 
the Venetians, the Florentines were fatisfied with 
the advantage obtained over them, and were refolved 
po prof^cutc their viftory no fardier. All thefc 
powers^ efpecially Clement, had entertained a violent 
jealoufy of the emperor's ambition ; and their fuf- 
picions were extremely augmented when they faw 
him reftffe the inveftiture of Milan, a fief of the 
empire, to Francjs SforzA, whofc title he had ac- 
knowledged, and whofe defence he had embraced ^ 
They all concluded that hp intended to put himfelf 
in pofiefiion of that important dutchy, and reduce 
Italy to fubjeftion ; Clement, in particular, adtuatcd 
by this jealoufy, proceeded fq far in oppofition to 
0ie emperor, that hp fent orders to his nuncio at 
London, to mediate a reconciliation between France 
and England. But affairs were not yet fully ripe for 
this change. Wolfey, difgufted with the emperor, 
but ft ill more a<%uated by va}n- glory, was deter- 
mined, that he himfelf Ihould have the renown of 
bringing about that great alteration ; and he engaged 
the king to rejedt the pope's mediation. A new 
treaty was even concluded between Henry and 
Charles for the invafion of France. Charles ftipu- 
}ated to fupply the duke pf Bourbon with a powerfial 
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army, in order to conquer Provence and Dauphiny : chap, 
Henry agreed to pay him a hundred thoufand .^^^^^ 
crowns for the firft month; after which, he cnight 154^. 
cither chufe to continue the fame monthly pay- 
ments, or invade Picardy with a powerful army, 
bourbon was to poflefs thcfe provinces with the title 
of king ; but to hold them in fee of Henry as king 
pf France, The dutchy of Burgundy was to te 
given to Charles: The reft of the kingdom to 
H^nry. 

This chimerical partition immediately failed of 
execution in the article which was moft eafily per- 
formed : Bourbon rcfufcd to acknowledge Henry as 
king of France.. His enterprife, however, againft 
Provence Hill took place. A numerous army of 
Imperialifts invaded that country, under his com- 
mand and that of the marquis of P^fcara. They 
laid fiege to Marfeilles, which, being weakly gar- 
rifoned, they expefted to reduce in a little time: 
But the citizens defended therafelves with fuch 
valour and obftinacy, that Bourbon and Pefcara, 
who heard of the French king's approach with a 
numerous army, found themfelves under a ncceflity 
of raifing the fiege; and they led their forces, 
weakened, bafHed, and difl^eartened, into Italy, 

Francis might now have enjoyed, in fafcty, the 
glory of repulfing all his enemies, in every attempt 
which they had hitherto nriade for invading his 
kingdom : But, as he received intelligence that the 
king of England, difcouraged by his former fruit- 
lefs enterprifes, and difgufted with the emperor, 
was making no preparations for any attempt on 
Picardy, his ancient ardour feized him for fhe con- 
qued- of Milan; and, notwithftanding the advanced 
ieafon, he was immediately determined, contrary to 
the advice of his wifcft counfellors, to lead his army 
into Italy. 

He paffed the Alps at Mount Cehis, and no ^'p^^'2 
fopn^r appeared in Piedmont than be threw the invades 
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CHAP, ^holc Milanefe into i:anftcrn^tion. The forces of 
(^ - '^ fhe emperor and Sforza retired to Lodi ; and had 
152^ Francis been fo fortunate as to purfue them, fhey 
had abandoned that place, and had been totally dif- 
perfcd^: But his ill fate ledliim to befiege Pavia, 
a town of confiderablc ftrength, well garrifoned, and' 
defended by Leyya, one of the br^yeft officers in 
the Spaniih fervice. Every attempt which the French 
Jcing made to g^iji this important place proyed 
fruidefs. He battered the walls, and made breaches j 
but, by the vigilance of Ley va, new retrenchments 
were inftantly thrown up behind the breaches : H^ 
attempted to divert the courfe of the Tefin, which 
^ ran by one fide of the city, and defended it j but an 
inundation of the river deftroyed, in one night, all 
the mounds which the foldiers, during a long time 
and with infinite labour, had been erefting. Fa- 
.tigue^ ^n4 the bad fcafon (for it w^s the depth of 
%s^s* winter), bad wafted the French army. The Im- 
perial generals, meanwhile, were not unaftive, 
Pefcara and Lannoy, viceroy of Naples, afTcmbled 
forces from all quarters. Bourbon, having pawned 
his jewels, went into Germany, and with the money, 
ajded by his perfonal intereft, levied a body of 
twelve thpufand Lanfquenets, with which he join^fi 
the Impcri^lifls. Thjs whole army advanced to 
raife the fiege of Pavja; anji the danger to the 
French became every day more imminent. 

The ftate of Europe was fuch, during that age, 
th^^, partly from want of commerce and induftry 
every where, except in Italy and the Low-Countries, 
. partly from the extenfive privileges ftill poiTefled by 
the. people ja all the great monarchies,- and their 
frugal maxims in granting money, the revenues of 
the princes were extremely narrp\y, and even the 
fm'all armies which they kept on foot cpuld not be 
regularly paid by them. The Imperial forces con^- 
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flianded by Bourbon, Pefcara, and Lannoy, -ex- ^^f^^' 
ceeded not twenty thoufand meni they were the ^ _^^/_^ 
only body of troops maintained by the emperor (for 1515. 
he had not been able to levy any army for the inva- ~ 
• fion of France, either pn the fide of Spain or Flan- 
ders). Yet, fo poor was that mighty mooarch| 
that he could tranfmit no money for the payment of 
this army ; and ic was chiefly the hopes of fharing the 
plunder of the French camp which had made them 
advance, and kept them to their ftandards. Had 
Francis raifed the fiege before their approach, and 
jretired to Milan, they muft immediately havie dif- 
bandedf and he had obtained a complete viftory 
without danger or bloodfhed. But it was the cha- 
rafter of this monarch to become obftinate in pro- 
portion to the difficulties which he encountered; 
and having once faid, that he would take Pavia or 
pcrilh before it, he was refolved rather to endure the 
utmoft extremities than depart from this refolution- 

The Imperial generals, after cannonading the »4thf€K 
French camp for fcveral days, at laft made a general f^^^^ ^^ 
affault, and broke into the intrenchments. Leyva captivity 
"/allied from the town, jind increafed the confufion of*^f*n«*«* 
among the befiegers. The Swifs infantry, contrary 
to their ufual pradtice, behaved in a daftardjy man- 
ner, and deferted their poft. Francis's forces were 
put to rout; and he himfelf, furrounded by his 
enemies, after fighting with heroic valour, and kill- 
ing fcven men with his own hand, was at laft 
obliged to furrcnder himfelf prifoner. Almoft thp 
whole army, full of nobility and brave officers, either 
perifhed by the fword, or were drowned in the river. 
The few who efcaped with their lives fell into the 
{lands of the enemy. 

The emperor received this news by Pennalofa, 
who pafled through France by means of a fafe- 
conduft granted him by the captive king. ' The 
jinoderation which he difplayed oathis occafion, had 

it 
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c H A p, ii been fincere, would have done him honour. 

^^^'_f Inftead' of rejoicing, he exprefled fy mpathy with 
1525. Francis's ill fortune, and difcovercd his fenfe of 
thofe calamities to which the greateft monarchs are 
expofed **. He refufed the city of Madrid permif- 
fion to make any public expreflions of triumph j 
and faid that he refcrved all his exultation till he 
fhould be able to obtain fome viftory over the in- 
fidels. He fcnt orders to his frontier garrifons to 
commit no hoftilities upon France. He fpoke of 
concluding, immediately, a peace on reafonabic 
terms. But all this fceming moderation was only 
hypocrify, fo much the more dangerous as it was - 
profound. And he was wholly occupied in forming 
fchemes how, from this great iniident, he might 
draw the utmoft advantage, and gratify that exor- 
bitant ambition by whichj in all his adlions he was 
ever governed. 

The fame Pennalofa, in palTing through France, 
carried alfo a letter from Francis to his mother, 
whom he had left regent, and who then refided at 
Lyons. It contained only thefe few words, Madam^ 
all is loftf except cur honour. The princefs was 
ftruck with the greatnefs of the calamity. She faw 
the kingdom without a fovereign, without an army, 
without generals, without money; furrounded ot\^ 
every fide by implacable and viftorious enemies; 
And her chief refource. In her prefent diftrefles, 
were the hopes (he entertained of peace, and even 
of afliftance from the king of England. 

Had the king entered into the war againft France 
' from any concerted political views, it is evident 
that the viftory of Pavia and the captivity of 
Francis were the mod fortunate incidents that could 
have be^len him, and the only ones that could 
render his fchemes effedual While the war was 
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carried on in the fonner feeble manner, without c H A p1 
any decifive advantage, he might have been able ^ 'j 
to poffefs himfelf of fome frontier town, or perhaps 15*5. 
of a fmall territory, of which he could not have 
Jcept poflefliori without expending much more than 
its value. By fome fignal calamity alone, which 
annihilated the po^ver of France, could he hope to 
acquire the dominion of confiderable provinces, or 
difmember that great monarchy, fo affeftionate to 
its own government and its own fovereigns. But 
as it is probable that Henry had never before car- 
ried his rcfleftions fo far, he was ftartled at this 
important event, and became fenfible of his own 
danger, as well as that of all Europe, from the lofs 
of a proper counterpoife to the power of Charles. . 
Jnftead of taking advantage, therefore, of the dif- Henry cm- 
trcffed condition of Francis, he was determined to aUUnccof 
lend him afliftance in his prefent calamities; 'and, France 
^ the glory of generofity in raifing a fallen enemy, 
pbncurred with his political inrereft, he hefitatcd the 
)efs in embracing thefe new meafures. 

Some difgufts alfo had previoufly taken place 
between Charles and Henry, and ftill more between 
Charles and Wolfey; and that powerful minifter 
waited only for a favourable opportunity of reveng- 
ing the difappointments which he had met with. 
The behaviour of Charles, immediately after the vic- 
tory of Pavia, gave him occafion to revive the king's 
jealoufy and fulpicions. The emperor fo ill fup- 
ported the appearance of moderation, which he at 
firil aiTumed, that he had already changed his ufual 
ftyle to Henry; and, inftead of writing to him 
with his own hand, and fubfcribing himfelf j^^^r 
(affectionate Jon and coufin ; he diftated his letters to 
a fecretary, and fimply fubfcribed himfelf Charles *. 
Wolfey alfo perceived a diminution in the careflcs 
^nd profeffions with which the emperor's letters to 
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CHAP, him were formerly loaded ; ai^d this laft impru^ 
^ XXIX. (jen^ce, proceeding from the intoxication of fuccefs, 
1515. was probably more dangerous to Charlcs'3 inter^fts 
jthan the other. 

Henry, though immediately determined to eni- 
brace new meafures, was careful to favc appearances 
in the change ; and he caufed rejoicings to be evpry 
where made on account of the vidtory of Pavia and 
the captivity of Francis. He publicly difmifled a 
French envoy, whom he had formerly allowed, npt- 
withftanding the war, to refide at London ^ ; But^ 
xipon the regent of France's fubmiflive applications 
tco him, he again opened a correfpondence with 
Jier ; and, befides afluring her of his friendftiip ancj 
proteftion, he exafted a promife that fhe never 
' would confent to the difmembering of any province 
from the monarchy for her fon's ranfom. With the 
emperor, however, he put on the appearance of 
vigour and enterprife j and in order to have a pre- 
tence for breaking with him, he difpatched Tonftal, 
bilhop of London, to Madrid, with propofals for a 
powerful invafion of France. He required that 
Charles (hould immediately enter Guienne at the 
head of a great army, inqrder to put him in pof- 
feffion of that province; and he denianded the 
payment of large, funr^s of iijon^y whiph. th4t 

Erince had borrpwefi from him in his laft vifit at 
.ondon. He knew that the emperor W4s in no 
condition of fulfilling either of thefe demands j and 
that he had as little inclination to make him matter 
of fuch confiderable territories upon the frontiers of 
Spain. 

ToNSTAL, likewifc, after his arrival at Madrid, 
informed his mafter that Charles, on his part, urged 
feveral complaints againft England; and, in par^ 
ticular, was difpleaied with Henry, becaufe laft 
year he had neither continued his monthly payments 
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to Bourbon, nor invaded Pica'rdy, according to his ^^^J^.' 
ftipulations. Tonftal added, that, inftead of ex- ^ _ _ *^ 
prcffing an intention to efpoufe Mary when (he 1525. 
Ihould be of age, the emperor had hearkened to 
propofals for marrying his niece Ifabella, princefs 
of Portugal ; and that he had entered into a fepa- 
rate treaty with Francis, and ftemed determined to' 
reap alone all the advantages of the fuccefs with 
which fortune had crowned his arms. 

The king, influenced by all thefe motives, con- 
cluded at Moore, his alliance with the regent of iothAug. 
France, and engaged to procure her fon his liberty 
on reafbnablc c6nditions': The regent alfo, in an^ 
Other treaty, acknowledged the kingdom Henry's 
debtor for one million eight hundred thoufand ^ 
crowns, to be difcharged in half-yearly payments of 
fifty thoufand crowns : After which Henry was to 
receive, during life, a yearly penfion of a fiundred 
thoufand. A large prefent 6t a hundred thoufand 
crowns was alio made to Wolfey for his good ofEcies, 
but covered under the pretence of arrears due on 
the penfion granted him for relinquifhing the admi- 
niftration of Tournay, 

M£ANwAiLE, Henry, forcfeeing that this treaty 
with France might involve him in a war with the 
emperor, was alfo determined to fill his treafury by 
impofitions upon his own fubjefts ; and as the par- 
liament had difcovered fome reludlance in complying 
. with his demands,, he followed, as is believed, the 
counfel of Wolfey, and refolved to make ufe of his 
prerogative alone for that purpofe. He iflbed com- l>ifcon. 
miffions to all the counties of England for levying |he ^ntf- 
four {hillings in the pound upon the clergy, threp lifli. 
Ihillings and iburpence upon the laity; and fb 
uncontrollable did he deem his authority, that he 
took no care to cover, as formerly, this arbitrary 
exadion, even under the flender pretence of a loan. 

^ Du Tillet, Recueil dci Traites dc Leonard, torn. 2r Herbert* 
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^^A ?• But he foon found that he had prcfiimcd too for oil 
^•_ , [j the paffivc fubmiflion of his fubjcfts* The people^ 
1515. difpleafed with an exadion beyond what was ufually 
levied in thofe days, and farther difgUfted with the 
illegal method of impoiing it, broke out in mur- 
murs, donnplaints, oppofition to the commiflioners; 
and their refradtory difpofition threatened a gener^ 
Jnfurredlion. Henry had th6 prudence to ftop 
Ihort in that dangerous path into which he had 
entered* He fent letters to all the counties, de- 
claring that he meant no force by this laft impofi*. 
tion, and that he would take nothing from his 
fubjefts but by way of benrwilence. He flattered 
himfelf that his condefcenfion in employing that 
diiguife would fatisfy the people, and that no one 
would dare to render himfelf obnoxious to royal, 
authority, by refufing any payment required of 
him in this manner. But the Q)irit of oppdirion^ 
once roufed, could not fo eafily be quieted at plea- 
fure. A lawyer in the city, objefting the ftatute of 
Richard III. by which ,benevolendes were for ever 
abotiflied, it was replied by the court, that Richard 
being an ufurper, and his parliament a fadious 
aflembly, his (latutes could not bind a lawful and 
abfolute monarch, who held his crown by hereditary 
right, and needed not to court the favour of a licen- 
tious populace ". The judges even went fo far as 
to affirm pofitively, that the king might exaft, bjr 
commiffion, any fum he pleafed; and the privy 
council gave a ready affent to thi» decree, which an^ 
nihilated the moft valuable privilege of the people^ 
and rendered all their other privileges precarious. 
Armed with fuch formidable authority^ of royal 
prerogative and a pretence of law, Wolfey fent for 
the mayor of London, and delired to know what hef 
was willing to give for the fup{dy of his majefty's 
neceintie& The mayor feemed defirous^ before 
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he ffaould declare himfelf, to confult the common chap. 
council; But the cardinal required that he and all ,/?"^'^ \ 
the aldermen ftiould feparatcly confer with himfelf 1515. ^,^ 
about the benevolence; and he eluded by that 
means the danger of a formed oppofition. Matters^ 
however, wfent not fo fmoothly in the country. 
An infurredion was begun in fome places ; but, as 
the people were not headed by any confiderablc 
perfon, it was eafy for the duke of Suffolk, and the 
carl of Surrey, now duke of Norfolk, by employing 
perfuafion and authority, to induce the ringleaders 
to lay down their arms and furrcnder thcmfclve^ 
prifoners. fThe king, finding it dangerous to 
puniih criminals engaged in fo popular a caufe, was ' 
determined, notwithflanding his violent imperious 
temper, to grant them a general pardon; and he 
prudently imputed their guilt, not to their want of 
loyalty or affedion, but to .their poverty. The 
offenders were carried before the flar- chamber, 
where, after a fevere. charge brought againfl them 
by the king's council, the cardinal faid, " That, 
" notwithftanding their grievous oflfence, the king, 
" in confideration of their neceffities, had granted 
^< them his gracious pardon upon condition that 
" they would find fureties for their future good be- 
'^ haviour." But they replying they had no fure- 
ties, the cardinal firft, and after him the duke of 
Norfolk, faid, that they would be bound for them^ 
Upon which they were difmiffed ". 

These arbitrary impoficions being imputed/ 
though on what grounds is unknown, to the counfeU 
of the cardinal, increafed the general odium under 
"vhich he laboured > and the clemency of the pardon 
bei^g afcribed to the king, was confidered .as an 
atonement on his part for the illegality of the mea- 
forc. But Wolfey, fupported both by royal and 
papal authority, proceeded, without fcruple, to 
violate all ecclefi^ical privileges, which, during 

" Herbert. HalU Stowe» p. 525. HoIUiig(lie<}| p. 9^u 
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C H A P. that age, were much more (acred than civil j andy. 

^^^' \ having once prevailed in that unufual attempt of 
1515. fuppreffing (bme monaftcries, he kept all the reft 
' in awe, and cxercifed over them an arbitrary jurif- 
diftion. By his commiffion as legate, he was im- 
powered to vifit them, and reform them, and cha- 
ftife- their irregularities ; and he employed his ufual 
agent, Allen, in the exercife of this authority. The 
religious houfes were obliged to compound for 
their guilt, real or pretended, by paying large fums 
to the cardinal or his deputy ; and this oppreffion 
was carried fo far that it reached at laft the king's 
ears, which were not commonly open to complaints 
againft his favourite. Wolfey had built a fplendid 
palace at Hampton-coiirt, which he probably in- 
tended, as well as that of York-place in Wcftmin- 
fter, for his own refidence ; bat rearing the increafe 
6f envy on account of this magnificence,- and de- 
firous to appeafe the king, he made him a prefent 
of the building, and told him that, from the firft, 
he had erefted it for his ufe. 

The abfolute authority poflefled by the king, 
rendered his domeftic government, both over his 
people and his minifters, ^afy and expeditious: The 
conduft of foreign affairs alone required effort and 
application ; and they were now brought to fuch a 
fituation, that it was no longer fafe for England to' 
remain entirely neutral. The feigned moderatk)n 
of the emperor was of fhort duration ; and it was 
loon obvious to all the world that his great domi- 
nions, far from gratifying his ambition, were only, 
regarded as the means of acquiring an empire more 
extenfivc. The terms which he demanded of his 
.prifoncr were fuch as muft for ever have annihilated 
the power of France, and dcftroyed the balance of 
Europe. Thefc terms were propofed to Francis 
foon after the battle of Pavia, while he was detained 
in Pizzfchitone ; and as he had hitherto trufted 
. fomewhat to tnc emperor's generofity, the difap- 
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^QJlitinent excited in His breaft the moft lively indig- ^^fl^* \ 
nation. He faid that he would rather live and die a 
prifon^ than agree to difinember bis kingdom; and %s%§ 
chat even were he fo bafeas to fubmit to fuch condi^ 
dons, his fubjeAs wouid n^er permit him to carry 
diem into execution. 

' Francis wab encouraged to perfift in demanding 
fnore moderate terms, by the favourable accounts 
which he heard of Henry's difpofitions towards him, 
ood of t^ alarm which had feized all the chief powers 
in July upon his defeat and captivity. He was un- Francis re- 
isafy, however, to be fo far diftant from the emperor, SS^rid? 
wii^h whom he muft tneat ; and he exprefled his de* 
fire (which was complied with) to be removed to 
Madrid, in hopes that a perfonal interview would 
operate in his favour, and that Charles, if not in*- 
jlueticed by his minifters, might be found pofieflfed 
of the fame franknefs of difpofition by which he 
himfelf was diftinguilhed. He was loon convinced 
of his miftake. Partly from want of exercife, partly 
from reflexions on his prefcnt melancholy fituation, 
he fell into a languifhing illnefs ; which begat appre- 
henfions in Charles, left tjie death of his captive 
fliould bereave him of all thofe advantages which he 
purpofed to extort from him. He then paid him a 
vifit in the caftle of Madrid} and as he approached 
the bed in which Francis lay, the fick monarch called 
to him, " You come, fir, to vifit your prifoner." 
*« No," replied the emperor, " I come to vifit my 
** brother and my friend, who Ihall foon obtain his 
«« liberty." He foothed his affliftions with many 
fpeeches of a like nature, which had fo good an 
cfFeft, that the king daily recovered ° ; and thence- 
forth employed himfelf in concerting with the mi- 
nifters of the emperor the terms of his treaty. 

• Herbert, DeVei-a, SandovaK 
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^' H A P. rents, and upon thofe very altars to which they had 
" fled for protcftion. Aged prelates, after enduring 
every indignity, and even every torture, were thrown 
into dungeons, and aienaced with the mod cruel 
death, in order to make them reveal their fecret trea- 
fures, or purchafe liberty by exorbitant ranfoms. 
Clement himfelf, who had trufted for protection to 
the facrednefs of his charafter, and neglefted to make 
his efcape in time, was taken captive ; and found that 
his dignity, which procured him no regard from the 
Spanifti foldiers, did but draw on him the infolent 
mockery of die German, who being generally at- 
tached to the Lutheran principles, were pleafed to 
gratify their animofity by the abafement of the fove- 
reign pontiff. 

When intelligence of this great event was con- 
veyed to the emperor, that young prince,- habituated 
to hypocrify, expreflTed the moft profound farrow for 
the fuccefs of his arms : He put himfelf and all his 
court in mourning: He ftopped the rejoicings for 
the birth of his fon Philip : And knowing that every 
artifice, however grofs, is able, when feconded by 
authority, to impofe upon the people, he ordered 
prayers during feveral months to be put up in the 
churches for the pope's liberty; which all nrieftknew 
a letter under his hand could in a moment have 
procured. 

The concern exprefled by Henry and Francis for 
the calamity of their ally was more fincere. Thcfc 
two monarchs, a few days before the fack of Rome, 
had concluded a treaty' at Weftminfter, in which, 
befides renewing former alliances, they agreed to 
fend ambaflfadors to Charles, requiring him to ac- 
cept of two millions of crowns as the ranfom of the 
French princes, and to repay the money borrowed 
frflfm Henry -, and in cafe of refufal the ambaflTadorSi 

' 30th April,- « 
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attended by heralds, were ordered to denounce war chap. 
againft him. This war it was agreed to profecute . ^^^' , 
in the Low Countries, with an army of thirty thou- ,517. 
iand infantry, and fifteen hundred men at arnnis, 
two-thirds to be fupplied by Francis, the reft by 
Henry. And in order to ftrengthen the alliance 
between the princes, it was ftipulated that either 
Francis, or his Ion the duke of Orleans, as fhould 
afterwards be agreed on, Ihould efpoufe the princefs 
Mary, Henry's daughter. No fboner did the mo- 
narchs receive intelligence of Bourbon's enterprife 
than they chanced, by a new treaty, the fccne of the »9th May. 
projefted war from the Netherlands to Italy; and 
hearing of the pope's captivity, they were farther 
ftimulated to undertake the war with vigour for re- nth July, 
ftoring him to liberty. Wolfey himfelt crofled the 
ica, in order to have an interview with Francis, and 
to concert meafures for that purpofe ; and he dif- 
played all that grandeur and magnificence with 
which he was fo much intoxicated. He was at- 
tended by a train of a thoufand horfe. The cardinal 
of Lorraine and the chancellor Alengon met him at 
Boulogne: Francis himfelf, befides granting to that 
haughty prelate the power of giving in every place 
where he came liberty to all prifoners, made a jour- 
ney as far as. Amiens to meet him, and even ad- 
vanced fome miles from the town, the more to 
honour his reception. It was here ftipulated, that 
the duke of Orleans fhould efpoufe the princefs 
Mary -, and as the emperor feemed to be taking 
fome fteps towards affemWing a general council, 
the two monarchs agreed not to acknowledge it ; 
but during the interval of the pope's captivity to 
gpvern the churches in their refpedlive dominions 
by their own authority. Wolfey made fome at- 
tempts to get his legantine power extended over 
France, and even over Germany; but finding 
his» efforts fruitlefs, he was obliged, though with 

F 4 great 
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G H A P. greit rclu<aancc, to dcfifl: from thcfe ambitiows 

^^J ^ , , enterprifes •. 
,527. The more to cement the union between thefe 

x8thScpt. princes, a new treaty was feme time after concluded 
at London j in which Henry agreed finally to re- 
nounce all claims to the crown of France i claims 
which might now indeed be deenhed chimerical, 
but which often ferved as a pretence for exciting thcj 
unwary Englifti to wage war upon the French na- 

icagiie . tion, A« a return for this conceflion, Francis bound 

France. himfelf and his fuccelSbrs to pay for ever fifty thou- 
fand crowns a-year to Henry and his fucceflbrs; 
and that greater folemnity might be given to this 
treaty, \i was agreed that the parliaments and great 
nobility of both kingdoms ftiould give their aflcnt 
to it. The marefchal Montmorency, accompa- 
nied by many perfons of diftinftion, and attended 
by a pompous equipage, was fent over to ratify the 
treaty; and was received at London with all the 
parade which fuited the folemnity of the occafion. 
The terror of the emperor's greatnefs had extinguilhed 
the ancient animofity between the nations; and 
Spain, during more than a century, became, though 
a more diftant power, the chief objeft of jealoufy to 
the Englilh. 

This cordial union between France and Eng* 
land, though it added influence to the joint em- 
bafly which they fcnt to the emperor, was not able 
. to bend that monarch to fubmit entirely to the con- 
ditions infilled on by the allies. He departed in- 
deed from his demand of Burgundy as the ranfom 
of the French princes ; but he required, previoufly 
to their liberty, that Francis fhould evacuate Ge- 
noa, and all the fortreflfes held by him in Italy: 
And he declared his intention of bringing Sforza to 
a trial, and confifcating the dutchy of Milan, oa 

* Burnet, book 3. col. ^», 13. 
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account of hrs pretended treafon.- The ErigKftiand chap* 
French heralds,, therefore, according to agreement, y _^^'j 
declared waf againft him, and fee him at defiance. 15*7; 
Charles ai^fwer^d the Englilh herald with modera- 
tion ; but to the French he reproached his matter 
with breach of faith, reminded him of the private 
convcrfetion which had paffed between them at Ma-- 
drid before their feparation, and offered to prove-, by 
Angle combat, that he had aded difhonourably. 
Francis retaliated this challenge, by giving Charles 
the lie; and after demanding fecurity of the field, he 
offered to maintain his caufe by fingle combat. 
Many meflages pafled to and fro between them ; 
but though both princes were undoubtedly brave, 
the intended duel never took place. The French 
and Spaniards during that age zealoufly difputed 
which of the monarchs incurred the blame of this 
failure; but all men of moderation every where 
lamented the power of fortune, that the prince, the 
more candid, generous, and fincere, ihould by un- 
happy incidents have been reduced to fo cruel a 
fituation, that nothing but his violation of treaty 
j could prcferve his people, and that he muft ever 

I after, without being able to make a proper reply, 

! bear to be reproached with breach of promife 

by a rival, inferior to him both in honour and in 
virtue. 

But though this famous challenge between Charles 
and Francis had no immediate confequence with re- 
gard to thefe monarchs themfelves, it produced a 
confiderable alteration on the manners of the age. 
The pradice of challenges and duels, which had 
been part of the ancient barbarous jurifprudence, 
which was ftill preferved on very folemn occafions, 
and which was fometimes countenanced by the civil 
magiftrate, began thenceforth to prevail in the moft 
trivfal incidents ; and men, on any affront or injury, 
thought themfelves cndded, or even required in 

honour. 
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^ H A P. honour^ to take revenge on their enemies^ by 
^„-^'f openly vindicating their right in fingle combat. 
jji;, Thefe ablbrd; though generous maxims, Ihed much 
of the beft blood in Chriftendom during more than 
two centuries j and notwithftanding the feverity of 
law and authority of reafon, fuch is the prevailing 
force of cuftom, they are far from being as yet en- 
tirely exploded. 
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CHAP. XXX. 

Scruples concerning the king*s marriage-^'-^-^Tbe king 
enters into tb^e /cruples-''-''^Anne Boleyn 
Henry applies to she pope for a divorce— ^^Tbe 
pope favourable— ^f be emperor tbreatens bim 

Tbe pope's ambiguous conduH l!be cauje 

evoked to Rome—^^^Wolfey's fall Commence-- 

ment of tbe reformation in England-^— ^Foreign 
affairs-— fFblfey-s death A parliament--^— 
Trogrefs of tbe reformation^— -A parliament—^ 
King's final breacb witb Rome— 'A parliament. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the fubmiflivc deference c H A P. 
paid to papal authority before the reforma- xxx. 
tion, the marriage of Henry with Catherine of - ^ 
Arragon, his brother's widow, had not paflfed Scnipiet 
without much fcruple and difficulty. The preju- concermng 
dices of the people were in general bent againft a ^S^* 
conjugal union between fuch near relations; and 
the late king, though he had betrothed his fon 
when that prince was but twelve years of age, gave 
evident proofs of his intention to take afterwards a 
proper opportunity of annulling the contrafi: *. He 
ordered the young prince, as foon as became of age» 
to enter a proteftation againft the marriage* ; and 
on his death- bed he charged him, as his lad in-» 
jun£lion, not to finifh an alliance fo unufualj and 



< Morifon** Apomaxist P- i3« 
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CHAP, cxpofed to fuch infupcrable objeftions. After the 
^^^ ' ^ king's acceflidn fome members of the privy coun- 
13x7. cil, particularly Warham the primate, openly de- 
clared againft the refolution of completing the mar- 
riage i and though Henry's youth and diflipation 
kept him during foaic tioie from entertaining zny 
fcruples with regard to the meafure which he had 
embraced, there happened incidents fufficient to 
foufe his attention, and to inforiti him of die fcn- 
rimcnts generally entertained on that fatgefC. The 
ftates of Caftile had dppofed the emper6r Charles's 
ifpoufais with Mary, Henry's daughter ; and, among 
6ther objeftions, had infifted on the illegitirrtate birth 
of the young princefs "• And ^en the negotiations 
♦ere afterwards opened with France, and mention 
was made of betrothing her to Francis or the duke 
of Orleans, the biihop of Tarbe, the French am- 
bafiador, revived the fame objeftion *. But though 
thefc events naturally raifed fome doubts in Henry's 
mind, there concurred other caufes> which tended 
much to increafe his remorfe, and render his con- 
fcience more fcrupulous. 
The-kh^ The queen was older than the king by no left 
Hierrfcr^<^ than fix years ; and the decay of her beauty, toge- 
plea. ther with particular infirmities and difeafes, hadcon^ 

tributcd, notwithftanding her blamelefs charadlcr 
and deportment, to render her perfon unacceptable 
to him. Though (he had borne hini feveral chil- 
dren, they all died in early infancy, except one 
daughter; and he was the more ftruck Vf'ith this 
misfortune, bccaufe the curfe of being childlefs is 
the very threatening contained in the Mofaical law 
againft thofe who eipoufe their brother's widow, 
The fuccedion too of the cro\yn was a confideratioi) 
' that occurred to every one, whenever the lawfulneft 



^ Lord Herbert, Fiddcs's Life of Wolfcy. 
^ Rymer, vol. xiv. i9», %oi* Heylib, p. 3. 
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of Henry's rparqagc wai called in qucftion; and i|; ^"^^^ 
Was apprehended, tl>at if doubts of Mary'» kgiti- ,_ ^^^^ 
rnacy cpncvxred with the weaknefe of her fex, the 15*7. ' 
king of Seots, thje next heir, would advance hi$ pre- 
tentons, and might throw the kingdom into con^ 
fufion. The evils as yet recent, of civil wars and 
^onvuUions, arifuig from a dijfputed tkle, made great 
impreffion on the minds of men, and rendered the 
people univerfally defirous of any event which might 
obviate fo irreparable a c^amity. And the king was 
thus impelled, both by his private paffions, and by 
txiotives of public intereft, to feek the diffolution of 
his inaufpicious, and, as it was eileemed, unlawful 
marriage with Catherine. 

Henry afterwards affirmed that his fcruples arofe * 

entirely from private refledion 5 and that, on con- 
fulting his confeffor the bifhop of Lincoln, he found 
the prelate pofleflcd with the fame doubts and difB- 
cultips. The king himfelf, being fo great a cafuifl: 
and divine, next proceeded to exannine the queflion 
more carefully by his own learning and fludy ; and 
having had recourfe to Thomas of Aquine, he ob- 
fcrved that this celebrated doftor, whofe authority 
-was great in the church, and abfolute with him, had 
treated of that very cafe, and had exprefsly declared 
againft the lawfulnefs of fuch marriages ^. The 
prohibitions, faid Thomas, contained in Leviticus, 
and among the reft that of marrying a- brother's 
"widow, are mora), eternal, and founded on a divine 
ianftion ; and though the pope may difpenfe with 
the rules of the church, the laws of God cannot be 
fct afide by any authority lefs than that which > 
cnadted them. The archbilhop of Canterbury was 
then applied to ; and he was required to confult 
his brethren : All the prelates of England, except , 
Fiflier bilhop of Rochefter, unanimoufly declared, 

r Burnet, Fiddes, , 

under 
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CHAP, under their hand and fcal,^ that they deenjcd thd 
^3acx.^ king's marriage unlawfiil*. Wolfcy alfo fortified 
i5«7. the king's fcruples*; partly with a view of pro- 
moting a total breach with the emperor, Catherine's 
nephew ; partly defirous of connefting the king 
more clofely with Francis, by marrying him to the 
dutchefs of Alen^on, fifter to that monarch; and 
perhaps, too, fomewhat difgufted with the queen 
herfelf, who had reproved him for certain freedoms 
unbefitting his charafter and ftation ''• But Henry 
was carried forward, though perhaps not at firft ex- 
cited, by a motive more forcible than even the fug- 
gcftions of that powerful favourite. 
^«« Anne Boleyn, who lately appeared at court, had 

^"* been appointed maid of honour to the cjueen ; and 
having had frequent opportunities of being feen by 
Henry, and of converfing with him, Ihe had ac- 
quired an entire afcendant over his afFeftions. This 
young lady, whofe grandeur and misfortunes have 
rendered her fo celebrated, was daughter of fir 
Thomas Boleyn, who had been employed by the 
king in feveral embaflles, and who was allied to all 
the principal nobility in the kingdom. His wife, 
mother to Anne, was daughter of the duke of Nor- 
folk ; his own mother was daughter of the earl of 
Ormond j his grandfather fir Geoffiy Boleyn, who 
had been mayor of London, had efpoufed one of 
the daughters and co-heirs of lord Haftings "". Anne 
herfelf, though then in very early youdi, had been 
carried over to Paris by the king's fifter, when the 
princefs efpoufed Lewis XIL of France; and upon 
the demife of that monarch, and the return of his 
dowager into England, this damfel, whofe accom- 
plifhmcnts even in her tender years were always 

s Burnet^ vol. i. p. 38. Stowe, p. 54S. 

*■ Le Grand, vol. iii. P446. x66. x6S. Saunders. HeyliDi p. 4* 

^ fiuroet, vol. i. p. 38. Stripe, vol. i. d. 88. 

« Camdpn^s Preface tu the Lite of Elizabeth. Burnet> vol. i. p. 44* 
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icnuch admired; was retained in the fervicc of Claude chap/ 
queen of France, fpoufe to Francis ; and after the ^^^-^ 
death of that princefs (he pafled into the family of the 1517. 
dutchefs of Alen(;on, a woman of Angular merit. 
The cxaft time when fhe returned to England is not 
certainly known ; but it was after the king had en* 
teruined doubts with regard to the lawfulnefs of his 
marriage with Catherine; if the account is to be 
credited which he hifnfclf afterwards gave of that 
tranfadion. Henry's fcruples had made him break 
off all conjugal commerce with the queen ; but as 
he ftill fupported an intercourfe of civility and friend- 
fliip with her, he had occafion, in the frequent vifits 
which he paid her, to obferve the beauty, the youth, 
the charms of Anne Boleyn. Finding the accom- 
plifliments of her mind nowife inferior to her exterior 
graces, he even entertained the defign of raifing her to 
the throne ; and was the more confirmed in this refb* 
lution, when he found that her virtue and modefty 
prevented all hopes of gratifying his paffion in any 
other manner. As every motive, therefore, of in- 
clination and policy, feemed thus to concur in 
making the king defirous of a divorce from Ca- 
therine, and as his profped of fuccefs was in- 
viting, he refolved to make application to Clement, 
and he fent Knight, his fecretary, to Rome for that 
purpofe. 

That he might not (hock the haughty claims of Henry ap- 
the pontiff, he refolved not to found the application piicttotbc 
on any genera) doubts concerning the papal power to 5|^,^^ * 
permit marriage in the nearer degrees of confangui- 
nity ; but only to infill on particular grounds of nul- 
lity in the bull which Julius had granted for the 
marriage of Henry and Catherine. It was a masum 
in the court of Rome, that if the pope be furprifed 
into any concefilon, or grant any indulgence upon 
falfe fuggeftions, the bull may afterwards be annulled; 
and this pretence had ufually been employed wbere- 
3 ever 
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CHAR ever t)OT pope had i^caifcd any deed extctM^by anjf 
^^rz^ of his prcdcceffor*. But Julius's bull, when ex-* 
Sit;, amined) afforded abunda&c matter c^ this kind j 
and any tribunal favourable to Henry needed hoc 
;ivant a fpecious colour for gratifying him in hU 
applications for a divorce. It was laid in the pre^ 
amble> that the bull had been granted upon his ibtii^ 
citation ; though it was known that at that time he 
was under twelve years of age : It was alfo affirmed^ 
as another nriotive for the bull, that the marriage was 
requifite, in order to prefer ve peace between the two 
crowns f though it is certain that there was not then 
any ground or appearance of quarrel between them. 
Thefe falfe premifes in Julius's bull feemed to afford 
Clement a fufiic^ent rcafon or pretence for annulling 
it, and,granting*Hertry a difpenfatibrt for a fecond 
marriage "*. 
The pope But though the pretext for this indulgence had 
^hiT'^' been lefs pkufible, , tl>e pope H^as in fuch a fituation 
that he had the ftrongell motives to embrace every 
opportunity of gratifying the Englilh monarch. He 
was then a prifoner in the hands of the emperor, and 
bad no hopes of regovering- his liberty 4)n any rea- 
fonable terms, except-* t^ the efforts of the league 
which Henry had formed with Francis and the 
Italian powers, in order to oppofe tb« ambition p£ 
Charles, When the Englifh fccretary, therefore, 
folicited'him'in pfivAte-,' he' received a veiyfavQiif* 
' able anfwer i and a difpenfation was forthwith pro- 
mifed to be granted to his maftcr *. Soon after, the 
march of a French army into Italy, under the com- 
mand of Lautrec, obliged the Imperialifls to reftore 
Clement to his liberty ; and he redred to Orvietto, 
where the fccretary, with fir Gregory CafTali, the 
king's refident at Rome, renewed their applications 
to him* They (till found him full of high profeflions 

* Collier, Ecclcf. Hift. vol. ii, p. 25. from the Cott. Lib, ViteJ. p. 9. 
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of friehdlhip, gratitude, and attachment to the chap. 
king ; but not fo prompt in granting his requeft as .J^^J ^'^ 



they cxpeded. The emperor, who had' got intel- 15*7 
ligence of Henry's application to Rome, had ex- 
a£tcd a promife from the pope, to take no fteps in 
the affair before he communicated them t6 the Ifn- 
perial minifters ; and Clement, cmbarrafled by this 
promife, and ft ill more overawed by* the empcror.'s. 
forces in Italy, fcemcd willing to poftponc thofe 
conceffions defired of him by Henry. Importuned,. 
however, by the Englifh minifters, he at, laft put- 
into their hands a commijjion to Wolfey, as legate, 
in conjunftion with the archbifhop of Canterbury, 
or any other Englifli prelate, to examine the vali- 
dity of the king's marriage, and of Julius's difpen- 
lation ^ : He alfo granted them a provifional di/pen^ 
fation for the king's marriage with any other perfon \ 
and promifed to ifiue a decretal bully annulling the 
niarriage with Catherine. But he reprefented to. 
them the dangerous confequences which muft enfue- 
%o him, if thefc conceffions (hould come to- the 
emperor's knowledge \ and he conjured them not to 
publifti thofe papers, or make any further ufe of 
them, till his affairs were in fuch a fituation as to 
lecure his liberty and independence. And his fecrec 
advice was, whenever they fhould find the proper 
time for opening the fcene, that they fhould prevent 
all oppofition, by proceeding immediately to a. 
conclufion, by declaring the marriage with Cathe- 
r.ine invalid, and by Henry's inftantly efpoufing 
fbme other perfon. Nor would it be lb difficult, 
he faid, for himfclf ^ to confirm thefe proceedings 
after they were paffed, as previoufly to render them 
valid by his confent and authority '. 

When Henry received the commiffion and dif- x^%i 
penfation from his ambafTadors, and was informed 
of the pope's advice, .he laid the whoJe before his 

. '^ KymcFj.voL xiv. ^37« 
t Collier, from Cott. Lit^. Vitdl. 9. to; 
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CHAP, minifters, and a(ked their opinion in (b delicafie ft 
\ ^^*^ fituation. The Englifh counfellors considered the- 
1518. danger of proceeding in the manner pointed out to 
them. Should the pope refiife to ratify a deed, 
i;vhich he might juftl^ call precipitate and^irr^Iar^ 
and (hould he difavow the ad\rice which he gave in 
fo clandeftine a manner^ the king would find his 
fecond marriage totally invalidated; the children^ 
which it might bring him, declared illegitimate; 
and his marriage widi Catherine more firmly rivetted 
than ever*". And Henry's apprehenfions of the pof- 
fibility, or even probability, of liich an event, were 
touch confirmed when he reflefted on the charadcr 
and fituation of the fovcreign pondflf. 

Clement was a prince or excellent judgment, 
whenever his timidity, to which he was extremely 
fubjeft, allowed him to make full ufe of thofe 
talents and that penetration widi ^ich he was en- 
dowed ^ The captivity and other misfortunes 
which he had undergone, by entering into a lea^e 
agaii^ Charles, had (b aftedted his imagination, 
that he never afterwards exerted himfelf with, vigour 
in any public meafure ; efpecially if the intpreft or 
inclinations of diat potentate (lodd in oppofition to 
him. The Imperial forces were at that time pow- 
erful in Italy, and might return to the attack of 
> Rome, which was ftili defencelefs and expofed to 
the fame calamities with which it had already been 
overwhelmed. And befides thcfc dangers, Clement 
fancied himfelf expofcd to perils, which threatened 
iUll more immediately his perlbn and his dignity. 
The cm. Chakles, apprifed of the timid difpofition of the 
^^^ holy father, threw out perpetual menaces of fum- 
lum, *"* n^oi^ing a general council ; which he rcprcfented z^ 
ncceffary to reform the diurch, and correct thofe 
enormous abufes which the ambition and avarice of 
the court of Rome had introduced into tvtry 

^ Buroeti vol. i« p. $u ^ father Fault lib. i» Guicciardini. 
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^irancK ot ecclefiafticaJ adminiftration. The power ^JRA^* 
of the fovereign pontiff himfelf, ht faid, required ^- ' 
limitation f his conduct called aloud for amend- 1$%%^ 
ments and even his tide to the dironc which" he 
filled might juftly be called in queftion* That 
pope had always pafled for the natural fon of Julian 
of Medicis, who was of the Ibv^ereign family of 
Florences and though Leo X« his kinfman had 
declared him legidmate^ lUpon a pretended promife 
of marriage between his father and mother^ few 
believed that declaratio|\ to be founded en any jufib 
reafbn or authority ^. The canon law, indeed, had 
been entirely filent with regard to the promotion 
of baflards to the papal throne -, but what was fliU 
dangerous, the people had entertained a violent 
prepoflefljon that this (lain in the birth of any 
perfon was incompatible with {o holy an office. 
And in another point, the canon law was expreis 
and pofitive, that no man guilty of iimony could 
attain that dignity. A ievere bull of Julius IL 
had added new fanftions to this law, by declaring; 
tliat a fimoniacal election could not be rendered 
valid, even by a pofterior confent of the cardinals* 
But unfortunately Clement had given to cardinal 
Colonna a billet, containing promifes of advancing 
that cardinal, in cafe he himfelf (hould attain the 
papal dignity by his concurrence : And this billet, 
Colonna, who was in entire dependence on the 
emperor, threatened every moment to cxpofc to 
public view *. 

While Charles terrified the pope with theft 
menaces, he alfo allured him by hopes which were 
no lefs prevalent over his affcdtions. At the time 
when the emperor's forces -facked Rome, and re- 
duced Clement to captivity, the Florentines, paflion- 
ate for their ancient liberty, had taken advantage 
of his diftreffes, and, revolang againd the family of 

k Father Pauli lib. I. > Ih'id^ 
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^*^AP; Medicis,- had entirely abolirfied their authority in 
i,^^ • M Florence, and re-cftabliftied the democi-acy. The 
15*8. better to proteft themfclves in their freedom, they 
had entered into the alliance with France, England, 
and Venice, againft the eniperor ; and Clement 
found, that, by this intereft, the hands of his con- 
federates were tied from aflifting him in the re- 
ftoration of his family; the event which, of all 
others he moft paflionately defired. The emperor 
alone, be knew, was able to effeft this purpofej 
and therefore, whatever profeffions he made of fide- 
lity to his allies, he was always, on the lead glimpfe 
of hope, ready to embrace every propofal or a 
cordial reconciliation with that monarch"*. 

These views and interefts of the pope were well 
known in England j and as the oppofition of the 
emperor to Henry's divorce was forefeeh, both on 

account of the honour and interefts of Catherine his 
# 

aunt, and the obvious motive of diftreffing an ene- 
my, it was efteemed dangerous to take any 'meafurc 
of confequence, in expedation of the fubfequent 
concurrence of a man of Clement's charafter^ whole 
behaviour always contained fo much duplicity, and 
.wKo was -at prefent fo little at his own difpofal. 
The fafcft mcafure leemed to confift in previoufly 
engaging him fo far, that he could not afterwards 
recede, and in making ufe of his prefent ambiguity 
and uncercainty, to extort the moft important con- 
ceflions from him. F.or this purpofe, Stephen 
Gardiner, the cardinal's fecretary, and Edward Fox, 
lotUFcb. the' king's almoner, were difpatched to Rome, and 
were ordered to folicit a commiflion from the pope, 
of fuch a nature as would oblige him to confirm the 
■fentence of the commiffioners, whatever it ftiould 
be, and difable him on any account to recal the 
commiftion, or evoke the caufe to Rome **. 

ro FitherPau!. n Lord Herbert. Burnet, vol. i. p. 19. 

in the collect. Lc Grand, vol, iii. p. %%. Strjpe, vol. i. p. ^3. 
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But the fame reafbns which made the king fo ^JL^^*, 
defirous of obtaining this conceffion, confirmed che ^_^.^'^ 
.pope in the refolution of refufing it: He was ftill 152*. ^ 
determined to keep the door open for an agreement The pop*'$ 
with the emperor i and he made no fcruple of lacri- ou» conl 
ficing all other • confiderations to a point which he *i«^- 
deemed the mod effential and important to his own 
fecurity, and to the greatnefs of his family. He 
granted, therefore, a new commiflion, in which 
cardinal Campeggio was joined to Wolfey, for the 
trial of the king's marriage *, but he could not be 
prevailed on to infert the claufe defired of him. 
And though he put into Gardiner's hand a letter, 
promifing not to recal the prefent commifTion j this 
promife was found, on examination, to be couched 
in fuch ambiguous terms as left him ftill the power, 
whenever he pleafed, of departing from it^ 

Campeggio lay under fome obligations to the 
king ; but his dependence on the pope was fo much 
greater, that he conformed himfelf entirely to tJie 
views of the latter; and though he received his 
commiflion in April, he delayed his departure under 
fo many pretences that it was Odober before he 
arrived in England. The firft ftep which he took 
was to exhort the king to defift from the profecu- 
tion of his divorce ; and finding that this counfel 
gave offence, he faid, that his intention was alfo to 
exhort the queen to take the vows in a convent, 
and that be thought it his duty previoufly to at- 
tempt an amicable compofure of all differences ^. ' 
The more to pacify the king, he fiiewed to him, as 
alfo to the cardinal, the decretal bull, annulling the 
former marriage with Catherine; but no intreaties 
could prevail on him to make any other of the 
king's council privy to the fecret**. In order to 
atone in fome degree for this obftinacy, he exprefTed 
to the king and the cardinal, the pope's great defire 

» Lord Herbert, p. ati. Burnet, p. 59. 
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of fatisfying them in every rcafohablfc deniahd; aftc) 
^ in particular, he Ihowed, that dieir requfrft for fop- 

%s%%. prcfling fome more mohafteries, and convtrtirtg 
them into Cathedrals and epifcopal ftes, had ob* 
tained the confent of "his holinefe'. 

These ambiguous circuitiitances in the behaviour 
of the pope and the legate, kept the coUrt of £ng« 
liand iii lufpenfe, and determined the king to wait 
with patience the iffue of fuch uncertain councils^ 

>5*9* Fortune, meanwhile, feemed to promife him ^ 
more fure and expeditious way of extricating himfelf 
from his preferit difficulties. Clement was feized 
with a dangerous illnefs ; and the intrigues for eleftt 
ing his fuccedbr began already to take place among 
the cardinals. Wolfey, in particular, fupported by 
Ac intereft of England and of France, entertained 
hopes of mounting the throne of St, Peter'; and 
it appearSj, that if a vacancy had then hap^ned, 
, there was a probability of his reaching that fummit 
of his ambition. But the pope recovered, though 
after leveral relapfes j and he returned to the fame 
trsun of falfe and deceitful politics, by which he had 
hitherto amufed the court of England. He ftiU 
flattered Henry with profeffions of the moll cordii^ 
attachment, and promifed him a fudden and favour- 
able iffue to his procefs; He ftill continued hia 
fecret negotiations with Charles, and perfevered 
in the refolutioh of facrificing all his promifes, and 
all the interefts of the Romifti religion, to the ele- 
vation of his family. Campcggio, who was per- 
feftly acquainted with his views and intentions^ 
protrafted the decifion by the moft artful delays'j 
and gave Clement full leifure to adjuft all the term* 
of his treaty with the emperor. 

The emperor, acquainted with the king^s ex-? 
treme earneftnefs in this affair, was determined that; 
he Ihould obtain fuccefs by no other means than by 

» Rymer^ vol. xiy. p. %jo. Strypc, vol. i, p. n^o, i^^^ Ap« 
j>end. Ntt aS. • Buraet, vol. i. p. ^i^ 
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ao apfdieation to him, and by deferting his alliance 
wich Fnuicis> which had hitherto fupported^ againft 
the i^perior force of Spain, the tottering ftate of "Tst^T 
die French monarchy. He willingly hearkenedi 
cherafere, to die apjriications of Cadierine, his aunt^ 
and promifing her his utmoft procedion, exhorted 
her never to yield to the malice and perfecudons 6f 
her enemies. The queen herielf was naturally of a 
firm and relblute temper; and was enga^d by 
every modve co per&vere in protcfting againft the 
injuftice to ^ich fhe thought hcrfelf expoied. The 
imputadon of inceft, whii^ was thrown upon her 
marriage with Henry, ftruck her with the higheft 
indignation: The illegitimacy of her daughter, 
which feemed a neceflary conlequence, gave her the 
moft juft concern : The reluftance of yielding to 
a rival, who, ihe believed, had fupplanted her in 
the king's afieftions, was a very natural modve. 
A£tuat<Hi by all thefe confiderarions, Ihc never 
ceaied foliciting her nephew's alfiftance, and ear- 
nefUy intreadng an evocadon of the caufe to Rome, 
where alone Ihe thought fhe could ezpe£t jufdce. 
And the emperor, in all his negotiations with the 
pope, made the recall of the commifiion which Cam*- 
peggio and WoUey exercifed in England a funda- 
mental ardcle \ 

Th£ two legates, meanwhile, opened their court jiftMnj. 
at London, and cited the king and queen to appear T^^^ , 
before it. They both prefentai thcmfelves j and the marriiT^.* 
king anfwered to his name when called: But the 
queen, inftead of anfwering to hers, rofe from her 
feat, and throwing herfelf at the king's feet, made 
a very pathedc harangue, which her virtue, her 
dignity, and her misfortunes rendered the more 
ane£):ing. She told him that fhe was a ftranger in 
his dominions, without protection, without council, 
widlo^t alfiftance i expofed to all the injuftice which 

* Heibert, p. %%s* Burnet, toI. i. p. 69* 
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CHAP, her enemies were pleafed to irppofe upon her : That • 
xxx.^ 0^^ j^^j quitted her native country without other 
1529. rcfQurcc than her connexions with him an4 his fa- 
rnily, and had expefted that, inftead of fufFering 
thence any violence or iniquity, (he was afllired in 
them of a fafeguard againft every misfortune: That 
fhe had been his wife during twenty years, and 
would here appeal to himfelf, whether her affec- 
tionate fubmiflion to his. will had not merited better 
-treatment, than to be thus, after fo long a time, 
throw.n from him with fo much indignity: That 
fhe was confcious — he himfelf was affured — that 
her virgin honour was yet unftained, when he re- 
ceived her into his bed, and that her connexions 
•with his brother had been carried no farther than 
the ceremony of marriage i That their parents, the 
kings of England and Spain, were efteemed the 
wifcft princes of theii- time, and had undoubtedly 
•aftcd by the bed advice, when they formed the 
agreement for that marriage, which was now repre- 
sented as fo criminal and unnatural : And that fhe 
.gcquiefced in their judgment, and would not fubmit 
her caufe to be tried by a court, whofe dependance 
on her enemies was too vifible, ever to allow her 
.^ny hope$ .of obtaining from them an equitable or 
impartial decifion ". Having fpoloen thefc words, 
. fhe rofe, and making the king a low reverence, fhe 
departed from the court, and never woyld again, ap- 
* , pear in it. 

After her departure, the king did her the juf- 
tice to acknowledge, that fhe had ever been a duti- 
ful and affeftionate wife, and that the whole tenour 
of her behaviour had been conformable to the 
• flrifteft rules of probity and honour. He only in- 
filled on his own fcruples with regard to the law- 
fulnefs of their marriage; and he. explained the 
origin, the progrefs, and the fgundatioa of thofc 

» Ifiirn^t, vqL.i. p. 73, Hall, StovCi p. 54-3» 
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doubts^ by which he had been fo long and fo tio- ^^^x^* 
kntly agitated. He atquittcd cardinal Wolfey ^ V^ 
from having any hand in encouraging his fcruples ; x^%9, 
and he craved a fentence of the court agreeable to 
the juftice of his caufe. 

Th£ l^aCts^ after citing the queen anew^ de* 
dared her contumacious^ notwithftanding her appeal 
^o Rome 5 and then proceeded to the examination 
of the caufe. The firft point which came before 
them was the proof of prince Arthur's confummation 
of his marriage with Catherine ; and it muft be 
confefled, that no ftronger arguments could rca- 
ibnably be expefted of fuch a fa£t after fo long an 
interval. The age of the prince, who had pafied , 
his fifteenth year, the good ftate of his health, the 
long time that he had cohabited with his confort, 
many of his exprcflions to that very purpofe ; all 
thefe circumftances form a violent prefumption in 
favour of the king's affertion''. Henry himfelf^ 
after his brother's death, was not allowed for fomc 
time to bear the title of prince of Wales, in expeft- 
ation of her pregnancy : The Spaniih ambafiador, 
in order the better to enfure pofleffion of her jointure, 
had fent over to Spain proofs of the confummation of 
her marriage *: Julius's bull itfclf was founded on the 
juppofition that Arthur had perhaps had knowledge 
of the princefs : In the very treaty, fixing Henry's 
•marriage, the confummation of the former marriage 
with prince Arthur is acknowledged on both fides ^. 
Thefe particulars were all laid before the court i 
accompanied with many realbnings concerning the 
extent of the pope's autJiority, and againft his power 
of granting a difpenfation to marry within the pro- 
hibited degrees. Campeggio heard thefe do£fcrines 
with great impatience; and, notwithftanding his 
refolution to protract the caufe, he was often 

• Herbert, « Bumct, vol. ii. p. $5, 
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leaipted.tD imernipt md fiknce the king's coiml^ 
^ _ yAitn they mfiftcd cm foch difagreeame tQ|>ics. 
"^^^T" The trial was ^n out till die 2 jd of Jidf ^ and 
Campeg^ chiefly took on him the part of ooii« 
dufting It. Wolfey, though the elder cardinal^ 
permitted him to aft as prefident of the court; be- 
caufe it was diought that a trial managed bjr aa 
Italian cardinal would carry the appearance of 
greaser candour and im^xutiality, than if the kinff'a 
own mmifter and £ivoarice had prefided in it. The 
bufinefs now icecned to be drawing near to a pericxli 
and the king was every day in es^eftadon ot a &a^ 
icnee in his fivour; when, to his great fiirpriie^ 
Can^>egg^09 on a fudden, without any warnings and 
tqpon very frivolous jx-^encesS prorogued die 
Hiecsofe court tiU the firft of O&ober. The evocatioii, 
yjj^^ ^ich came a few days after from^Rome, put an 
*^* end to all the luq>es of fucce& which the king ha4 
fo long and ib anxioufly cherifhed \ 

DuRmc the dme that the trial was carried on 
before the legates at London, the emperor, hac^ by 
his mimfters, eamdtiy foHdted Clement to evoke 
die caufe ; and had employed every topic of hc^ 
€r terror which could operate either on the ambi^ 
tion or timiditv of die pondflF. The En^ifli am- 
bafi]idon> on tne other hand, in conjunftion with 
die French, had been no lefs earneft in their appU^ 
tradons, that the legates ibould be allowed to finiflt 
the trial ; but though they employed the fame en- 
gines of promifes aind menaces, the motives which 
diey could fet before the [xipe were not fo urgent 
or immediate as thoie which were held up to him 
by the emperor *. The dreads of lofiog England, 
^uid of fortifying the Lutherans by fo coniiderable 
an accefiion, made fmall impreflion on Clement's 
:inind, in comparifbn of the anxiety for his perfonsl 

« Burnet, ▼oL t. p» 76, 77* • Uerbert, p. i54« 
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^dktjr, and the fond dcfire of reftoring the Medicis ^^^^* 
to their dominion in Florence. As foon, thereforij, 1^^^ ^ '^ 
is he had adjufted all terms widi the emjpcror, he %^%f. 
kid hold of the pretence of juftice, which required 
him^ as he aiTerted, to pay regard to the queen's 
dppeal; and fltipendtng the commiilion of the le« 
^ates^ he adjourned the caufe to his own perional 
jxxlgmeht at Rome. Campeg^ had, before-hand^ 
received private orders delivered hj Campana to 
bum the decretal bull with which he was entrufted* 
WoLSET had long fbrefeen this meafure as the 
fore forerunner of his ruin. Though he had at firft 
defired diat die king Should radier mariV a Frendi 
princeis dian Anne fibfeyn) he had cmpxsyei hSm« 
fclf widi the utmoft afiiduity and earneftnels to 
bring the afiuir to a happy ifluc*: He was not; 
dierdbre, to be blamed for the unproiperous event 
which Clement's partiality had prcxiuced. But he 
had fufficient experience of the extreme ardour and 
impatience of Henry's temper, who could bear n6 
«X)ntradifi:ion, and who Was wont, without examina- 
tion or diiHnfBon, to make hismihifters anfwerable 
for the fuccefs of thofe tranfaftions with whidi thejr 
were entrufted. Anne Boteyn alfo, who was pre* 
pofiefTed againfl him, had imputed to him iS\b 
failure of her hopes 5 and as ftie was newly returned 
to court, whence foe had been removed from k 
regard to decency during the trial before the legiatet, 
ibe had naturally acquired an additional influence 
on Henry, and (he fervcd much to fortify his pre- 
judices againft the cardinal*. Even the queen and 
ncr partiwns, judging of Wolfey by the part which 
he had openly afted, had expreffed great animofitv 
ligainft him ; and the rrtoft oppofite ladlions feemed 
|iow to cpmbihe in the ruin of this haughty mirtifter. 
The high opinion itfelf, which Henry had enter- 
^ned of the cardinal's capacity, tended to hafteu 

c Collier, vol. ii. p. 45. ^vjrnet^ vol. i. f • 55^, 
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C»A'P, his downfal; while he*., imputed the bad futcefs of 
, ^-^^' . that minifter's undertakings, not to ill fortune, or 
i«»9, to niiftake/ but to the madignity or infidelity of his 
intentions. The blow, however, fell not inftantly 
on his head. The king, who probably could not 
juftify by any good reafon his alienation from his 
ancient favourite, feen?s to have remained Ibmc 
time in fufpenfe; and he received him, if not with 
all his former kindnefs, at leafl: with the appearance 
of truft and regard. 
Wolfey'f / But conftant experience evinces how rarely a 
^^' high confidence and affedion receives the leaft di- 

minution, without finking into abfolute indifference, 
or even running into the oppofite extreme. The 
Jcing now determined to bring on the ruin of the 
cardinal with a motion. almpfl: as precipitate as he 
had formerly employed in his elevation! The 
yftboa. 'dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk were fent to require 
the great feal from him; and on his fcrupling to de- 
liver it* without a more exprefs warrant, Henry 
wrote him a lettei-, upon which it was furrendercd^ 
.and it was delivered by the king to fir Thomas 
More, a man who, befides the ornaments of an 
elegant literature, pofTeffed the higheft virtue, in- 
.tegrity, and capacity. 

WoLSEY was ordered to depart from York-Place, 
a palace which he had built in London, and which, 
though it really belonged to the fee of York, was 
feized by Henry, and became afterwards the rcfi- 
dence of the kings of England, by the tide of 
•Whitehall. All his furniture and plate were alfb 
ieized : Their riches and fplendour befitted rather a 
.royal than a private fortune. The walls of his pa- 
lace were covered with cloth of gold, or cloth of 
filver : He had a cupboard of plate of maffy gold : 
There were found a thoufand pieces of fine holland 
j)clonging to him. The refl of his riches and fgr^ 

« CavfinUifli, p. 41. 
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hiture was in proportion; and his opulence was, ^S^^* 
probably, no fmall inducement to thiis violent per- ^^^-"^ 
fccution againft him. i5S9« 

■ The cardinal was ordered to retire to Aflier, a 
country feat. which he pofleffed near Hampton-J 
Court. The world that had paid^him fuch abjeft 
court during his profperity^ how entirely deferted 
hinn on this*fatal revcrfe of all his fortunes. He 
himfelf was much dejefted with the change ; and 
from the fame turn of mind which had ipade him 
be Co vainly elated with his grandeur, he fclc the 
ftrokc of adverfity with double rigour ^ The 
imallcfl: appearance of his return to favour threw 
him into tranlports of joy unbecoming a man. 
The king had feemed willing, during fome time; 
to intermit th^ blows which overwhelmed him. He 
granted him. his proteftion,' and left him in poflef- 
lion of the fees of York and Winchefter. He even 
fcnt him a gracious meffage accompanied with a 
ring, as a teftimony of his affection. Wolfey, who 
was on .horfeback when the nieflenger met him, 
irtimediately alighted i and throwing himfelf on his ' 
Icnees in the mire, received, in that humble atti- 
tude, thefe marks of his majefty's gracious difpofi- 
tion towards him^. 

But his enemies, who dreaded his return t6 
court, nc^er ceafed plying the king with accounts 
of his feveral offences ; and Anne Boleyn, in par- 
ticular, contributed her endeavours in conjunftion 
with her uncle the duke of Norfolk, to exclude 
him from all hopes of ever being reinftated in his 
former authority. He difmilTcd, therefore, his 
numerous retinue ; and as he was a kind and bene- 
ficent mafter, the feparation pafled not without a 
plentiful efFufion of tears on both fides ^. The 
king's heart, notwithftanding fome gleams of kind- 
nefs, feemed now totally hardened againfl his old 

' Strype, vol. i. p. 114, 115. App. N*» 31, Sec. 
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farourite* He ordered him to be indited in tke 
_ Star Ghambcr, where a fcntertcc wa? paffed againft 
a$»t.~ him. And, not content with this fevprity, he aban* 
doncd him to all the rigour of the parliament, which 
now, after a long interval, was again aflembled« 
Kavemb. Thfc ho\jfc of lords votcd a long charge againft 
Wolfey, confifting of forty- foyr articles; and ?u:- 
oompanted it with an application to the king for hif 
punilhit^ent, and his removal from all authority^ 
, Little oppofition i»ras made to this charge in the 
upper houfe : No evidence of any part of it was Cq 
. much as called for ; and as it chiefly confilb of ge- 
neral acculations, it was fcarccly fufccptible of any*. 
The articles were fent down to the houfe of c6m* 
monsi' where Thomas Cromwel, formerly a iervant 
of the cardinal's, and Who had been raifed by him 
from a very low flation, defended his unfortunate 
patron with fuch fpirit, generoiity, and courage, as 
acquired him great honour, and laid 4;he foundation 
of that favour which he afterwards enjoyed with the 
king. 

Wolsey's enemies finding, that either his inno- 
cence or his caution prevented them from having 
any juft ground of acculing him, had recourfe to a 
Very extraordinary expedient. An indiftmcnt was 
laid againft him; that, contrary to a (Iratute of 
Richard II. commonly called the itatute of pro- 
vifors, he had jA-ocured bulls from Rome, particu- 
larly one invefting him with the l^antine power, 
which he had exercifcd with very extenfive autho- 
idty. He confefTed the indictment, pleaded igno- 
rance of the ftatute, and threw himfclf on the king's 
mercy. He was, perhaps, within reach of the lawi 
but befides that this ftatute had fallen into difufe, 
nothing could be more rigorous and fevere, than to 
impute to him as a crime what he had openiy, dur- 
ing the courfe of fb many years, praftifcd with the 
confent and approbation of the king, and the ac- 

< See note [C] at the end of the volume. 
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tfMidbmot of the parfiament and kingdom: Not ^^fL^* 
ta Bicntion what he always aflcrted^, and what we ^ /^ 
can fcarcely doubt of> that be had obtained the 1$%^^ 
ityyal licence in the mod formal nianner> which^ had 
he not been apprehenfive of the dangers attending 
any oppofitioii to Henry's lawleis will^ he might 
have pleaded in his own defence before the jud^s. 
Sentence, however, was pronounced againft him> 
*^ That he was out of the king's proteAion; his 
** lands and goods forfeited; and that his perfon 
** might be committed to cuftody/' But this pro* 
iecunon of Wolfey was carried no fardier. Henry 
even granted him a pardon for all ofiences ; reftored ^ 
him part of his plate and furniture -, and ilill con- 
tinued from time to time to drop exprelfions of 
favour and compaflion towards him« 

Ths complaints againfl: the ufurpadons of the fiom- 
eccleliaftics had been very ancient in England, as «"«»««• 
well as in mofl: other European kingdoms $ and as of the re- 
this topic was now become popular every where, it formatioa 
had paved the way for the Lutheran tenets, and re- IHJd"^* 
conciled the people in fome meafure to the frightful 
idea of herefy and innovation* The commons, find* 
ing the occaiion favourable, palled feveral billa 
retraining the impofidons of the clergy ; one for 
the regulating of mortuaries; anodier againft the 
exadions for the probates of wills ' ; a third agaiaft 
non-re(idence and pluralities, and againft church- 
men's being &rmers of land* But what appeared 
chiefly dangerous to the ecckfiaftical order, were 
the fevere inveftives thrown out almoil without op- 
pofidon in the houfe againft the dilTolute lives of 
the priefts, their ambidon, their avarice, and their 
cndleis encroachments on the laity. Lord Herbert "* 
has even preierved the fpeech of a gentleman of 

^ Tbeic exa^iont were quite atbitraiyy and hgtdnCtn fDa^frmt 
Jictght. A ineinber faid io the boufc, that a tfaou&nd marlM.h^ 
Bten exaAed from him on that account. Hall^ fol. iSS. -Strype, 
^L i. p. 7j, » P. 293. 

Gray's* 
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CHAP. GrayVInni which is of a fingular nature, and coil- 
^1^^ \j ^^^^ ^"^^ topics as wc fhould little cxpeft to meet 
15*9. with during that period. The member infifts upon 
the vaft variety of theological opinions which pre- 
vailed in different nations and ages; the endiefs 
inextricable controverfies maintained by the fcveral 
fcfts ; the irapoflibility thac any man, much lefs the 
people, could ever know, much lefs examine, the 
tenets and principles of every fe<El ; the neceffity of 
ignorance, and a fufpenfc of judgment with regard 
to all thole objefts of difpute : And upon the whole 
he infers, .that the only religion obligatory on man- 
kind is the belief of one fupreme Being, the author 
of nature ; and' the neceffity of good morals, in 
order to obtain his favour and proteftion. Such 
fcntiments would be deemed latitudinarian, even in 
• our time, and would not be advanced without fome 
precaution in a public affembly. But though the 
firft broaching of religious controverfy might encou- 
« rage the fccptical.turn in a few perfons of a ftudious 

diipofition; the zeal with which men foon after at- 
tached themfelves to their feveral parties, ferved 
effeftualiy to baniih for a long time all fuch ob- 
noxious liberties. 

The bills for regulating the clergy met with fome 
oppofition in the houfe of lords. Biftxop Fiiher, in 
particular, imputed thefe meafures of the commons 
to their want of faith ; and to a formed defign de- 
rived from heretical and Lutheran principles, of 
robbing the church of her patrimony, and over- 
turning the national religion. The duke of Nor- 
\ folk reproved the prelate in fevere and even fome- 

what indecent terms. He told him that the greateft 
clerks were not always the wifeft men. But Fiflier 
replied, that he did not remember any fools in his 
time who had proved great clerks. The exceptions 
taken at the bifhop of RochefterV fpeech ftopped 
not ther^. The commons, by the mouth ot fir 
Thomas Audley, their ipeaker, made coi^iplaints 

to 
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to the king of the rcfleftions thrown upon them ; 

and the bifhop was obliged to put a more favourable 

conftruftion on his words'*, • 15*94 

Hekry was not difpleafed that the cotirt of Romtf 
and the clergy fhould be fenfible that they were en- 
tirely dependant on him, and that his parliamentj if 
he were willing to iecond their inclinations, was fuf- 
ficiendy difpofed to reduce the power and privileges 
of the ecclefiaftics. The commons gratified the 
king in another particular of moment: They granted 
him a difcharge of all thofe debts which he had con- 
trafted fince the beginning of his reign ; and they 
grounded this bill, which occafioned many com- 
plaints, on a pretence of the king's great care of the 
nation, and of his regularly employing all the mo- 
ney which he had borrowed in the public fcrvice. 
Moft of the king's creditors confifted of friends to 
the cardinal, who had been engaged by their patron 
to contribute to the fupply of Henry's neceflities ; 
and the prefent courtiers were well pleafed to take the 
opportunity of muldting them *. Several alfo ap- 
proved of an expedient which they hoped would ever 
after difcredit a method of fupply fo irregular and fo 
unparliamentary. 

The domeftic trahfaftions of England were at Foreign 
prefent fo interefting to the king, that they chiefly affUus. 
engaged his attention i and he regarded foreign affairs 
only in fubordination to them. He had declared war 
ag^linfl: the emperor $ but the mutual advantages 
reaped by the commerce between England and the 
Netherlands, had engaged him to ftipulate a neu- 
trality with thofe provinces -, and except by money 
contributed to the Italian wars, he had in efFeft 
exercifed no hoftility againft any of the Imperial 
dominions. A general peace was this fummer cfta- 

n Parliamentary Hiftofy, toI. iii. p. 59. Burnet, vol. ii. p. t%. 

• Burnet^ toJ. ii, p. 83. 
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blifhcd in Europe. Margaret of Auftria and Louifa 
_ of Savoy met at Cambray, and fettled the terms of 
1519. pacification between the French king and the em- 
peror. Charks accepted of two millions of crowns 
in lieu of Burgundy -, and he delivered up the two 
princes of France, whom he had retained as hoftages. 
Henry was on this occafion fo generous to his friend 
and ally Francis, that he fent him an acquittal of 
near 600,000 crowns which that prince owed him. 
Francis's Italian confederates were not fo well fatif- 
fied as the king with the peace of Cambray : They 
were almoft wholly abandoned to the will of the em- 
peror J and feemed to have no means of fecurity left 
but his equity and moderation. Florence, after a 
brave refiftance, was fubdued by the Imperial arms, 
and finally delivered over to the dominion of the fa- 
mily of Medicis. The Venetians were better treated; 
they were only obliged to relinquifti fome acquifi- 
tions which they had made on the coaft of Naples* 
Even Francis Sforza obtained the inveftiture of 
Milan, and was pardoned for all pad offences. The 
emperor in perfon paffed into Italy with a magni- 
ficent train, and received the Imperial crown from 
the hands of the pope at Bologna. He was but 
twenty- nine years of age j and having already by his 
vigour and capacity fuccecded in every enterprife, 
and reduced to captivity the two greateft potentates 
. in Europe, the one fpiritual the other temporal, he 
attraded the eyes of all men 5 and many prognofti- 
eations were formed of his growing empire. 

But though Charles feemed to be profperous on 
every fide, and though the conqueft of Mexico and 
Peru now began to prevent that fcarcity of money 
under which he had hitherto laboured, he found 
himfelf threatened with difficulties in Germany; and 
his defire of furmounting them was the chief caufc 
of his granting fiich moderate conditions to the 
Italian powers. Sultan Solyman, the greateft and 

moft 
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moft accompliflied prince that ever fat on the Otto- ^5^^^' 
man throne, had almoft entirely fubducd Hungary, . -j~]^ 
had befieged Vienna, and though repulfed, ftill i^t^, 
menaced the hereditary dominions of the houfe of 
Auftria with conqucft and fubjedion. The Lu- 
theran princes of the empire, finding that liberty of 
confcience was denied them, had combined in a 
league for their own defence at Smalcalde; and bc- 
caufc they protefted againft the votes pafled in the 
Imperial diet, they thenceforth received the appella- 
tion of proLjiaKis. Charles had undertaken to re- 
duce them to obedience} and on pretence of fccuring 
the purity of religion, he had laid a fcheme for ^ 
aggrandifing his own family, by extending its domi- 
nion over aU Germany. 

The fricndfhip of Henry was one material cir- 
cumftance yet wanting to Charles;, in order to enfure 
fuccefs in his ambitious enterprifes ; and the king 
was fufficiently apprifcd, that the concurrence of 
that prince wouki at once remove all the difficulties 
which lay in the way of his divorce; that point 
which had long been the objeft of his moft carneft 
wilhes. But befides that the interefts of his king- 
dom feemed to require an alliance with France, his 
haughty Ipirit could not fubmit to a friendfhip im- 

Eofed on him by conftraint 5 and as he had ever 
een accuftomed to receive courtfhip, deference, 
and folicitation from the greateft potentates, he 
could ill brook that depenciance to whicli this un- 
happy affair feemed to have reduced him. Amidft 
the anxieties with which he was agitated, he was 
often tempted to break off all connexions with the 
court of Rome ; and though he had been educated 
in a fuperftitious reverence to papal authority, it is 
likely that his perfonal experience 6f the duplicity 
and felfifh politics of Clement had fervcd much tq 
open his eyes in that particular. He found his 
prerogative firmly eltablifhed at home-: He obferved, 
^ H ^ that 
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c H '\ P. that his people were in general much difgufted with 
^ _'^ clerical ufurpations, and difpofed to reduce the 
15*9. powers and privileges of the eeclefiaftical order : He 
knew that they had cordially taken part with him in 
his profecution of the divorce, and highly refentcd 
the unworthy treatment which, after fo many fer- 
vices and fuch devoted attachment, he had received 
from the court of Rome. Anne Boleyn alfo could 
> not fail to ufe all her efforts, and employ every in- 
finuation, in order to make him proceed to extremi- 
ties againft the pope ; both as it was the readied: way 
to her attaining royal dignity, and as her education 
in the court of the dutchefs of Alen^on, a princefs 
inclined to the reformers, had already difpofed her to 
a belief of the new dodtrines. But notwithftandiog 
thcfe inducements, Henry had ftrong motive? ftill to 
defire a good agreement with the fovereign pontiff. 
He apprehended the danger of fuch great innova- 
tions : He dreaded the reproach of herefy : He ab- 
horred all connexions with the Lutherans, the chief 
opponents of the papal power : And having once 
exerted himfelf with fuch applaufe, as he Imagined, 
in defence of the Romifli communion, he was 
alhamed to retraft his forn^r opinions, and betray 
from paflion fuch a palpable inconfiftency. While 
lie was agitated by thefe contrary motives, an expe- 
dient was propofed which, as it promifed a folution 
of all difficulties, was embraced by him with the 
greateft joy and fetisfaftion. 
Thcimi- Dr. Thomas Cranmer, fellow of Jefus College 
^"I^^Td ^^ Cambridge, was a man remarkable in that uni- 
aboutthe verfity for his learning, and ftill more for the can- 
king^s dour and difintereflednefs of his temper. He fell 
marriage. ^^^ evening by accident into company with Gardi- 
ner, now fecretary of flate, and Fox, the king's al- 
moner ; and as the bufinefs of the divorce became 
the fubjeft of convcrfation, he obferved that the 
readieft way, either to quiet Henry's, confcicncc, or 

extort 
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extort the pope's confent, would be to confult all 
the univerfitics of Europe with regard to this contro- 
verted point : If they agreed to approve of the king's i^^ 
marriage with Catherine, his remorfes would natu- 
rally ceafe ; if diey condemned ir, the pope would 
f^nd it difHcuk to refift the folicitations of fo great a 
monarch, feconded by the opinion of all the learned 
men in Chriftendom p. When the king was in- , 
formed of the propofal, he was delighted with it ; 
and fwore, with more alacrity than delicacy, that 
Cranmer had got the right fow by the ear : He fent 
for that divine ; entered into converfation with hinri j 
conceived a high opinion of his virtue and under- 
ftanding; engaged him to write in defence of the 
divorce; and immediately, in profecution of the 
fcheme propofed, employed his agents to collect the 
judgments of all the univerfities in Europe. 

Had the queftionof Henry's marriage with Ca- 
therine been examined by the principles of found 
philofophy, exempt from fupcrftition, it feemed 
not liable to much difficulty. The natural reafon 
why marriages in certain degrees is prohibited by the 
civil laws, and condemned by the moral fentiments 
of all nations, is derived from men's care to preferve 
purity of manners j while they refled, that if a com- 
merce oX love were authorifcd between near relations, 
the frequent opportunities of intimate converfation, 
efpecially during early youth, would introduce an 
univerfal diflblutenefs and corruption. But as the 
quiloms of countries vary confiderably, and open an 
intercourfe more or lefs reftrained between different 
families, or between the feveral members of the fame 
family, we find that the moral precept, varying with 
its caufe, is fufceptible, without any inconvenience, 
of very different latitude in the feveral ages and na- 
tions of the world. The extreme delicacy of the 
Greeks permitted no communication between perfons 

p Fox, p. x86o> %d edit. Burnet, vol. i. p. 79. Speed, p. 769. 
Hejlin, p. 5. 
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CHAP, of* different fexes, except where they lived under the 
^ - '^ fame roof; and even the apartnrjents of a ftcp-mo- 
i3»^. ther and her daughters were -ahnoft as much fhut 
lip againft. vifits from the hufband's fons, as againft. 
thofe from any ftranger or more diftant relation : 
Hence, in that nation it was lawful for a man to 
marry not only his niece, but his half-fifter by the . 
• father : A liberty unknown to the Romans and other 
nations^ where a more open intercourfe was au- 
thorifed between the fexes. Reafoning from this 
principle, it would appear, that the ordinary com- 
merce of life among great princes is {o obftruftcd 
by ceremony and numerous attendants, that no ill 
confequence would rcfult among them from marry- 
ing a brother's widow ; efpecially if the difpenfation 
of the fupreme pried be previoufly required, in order 
to juftify what may in common cafes be condemned, 
and to hinder the precedent from becoming too 
common and familiar. And as ftrong motives of 
public intereft and tranquillity may frequently re- 
quire fuch alliances between the foreign families, 
there is the lefs reafon for extending towards them 
the full rigour of the rule which has place among 
individuals **. 

But, in oppofition to thefe reafons, and many 
more which might be colleftcd, Henry had cuftom 
and precedent on his fide ; the principle by which 
men are almoft wholly governed in their aftions and 
.: opinions* The marrying of a brother's widow was 

fo unufual, that no other inftance of it could be found 
in any hiftory or record of any Chriftian nation; and 
though the popes were accuftomed to difpenfe with 
.more effential precepts of morality, and even per- 
mitted marriages within other prohibited degrees, 
fuch as thofe of uncle and niece, the imaginations 
of men were not yet reconciled to this particular 
excrcifc of his authority. Several univcrfities of 
Europe, therefore, without hefitation, as well as with- 

^ See note [D] at the end of the yolume. 
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out intcrcft or reward % gave verdiA in the king's chap. 
favour; not only thofe of France, Paris, Orleans, ^^^'_f 
Bourges, Toloufe, Angiers, which might be fup- j5jo* 
pofed to lie under the influence of their prince, ally 
to Henry -, but alfo thofe of Italy, Venice, Ferrara, 
Padua; even Bologna itfelf, though under the im- 
mediate jurifdiQiion of Clement. Oxford alone", 
and Cambridge*, made fomc difficulty; becaufe 
thefe univerfities, alarmed at theprogi^fs of Luthcr- 
anifm, and dreading a defedion from the holy fee, 
icrupled to give their fanftion to meafures whofe 
confequences they feared would prove fatal to the 
ancient religion. Their opinion, however, con- 
formable to that of the other univerfities of Europe, 
was at laft obtained ; and the king, in order to give 
more weight to all thefe authorities, engaged his no- 
bility to write a letter to the pope, recommending 
his caufe to the holy father, and threatening him 
with the moft dangerous confequences in cafe of a 
denial of juftice ". The convocations too, both of 
Canterbury and York, pronounced the king*s mar- 
riage invaUd, irregular, and contrary to the law of 
God, with which no human power had authority to 
diipenie ''. But Clement, lying ftill under the in- 
fluence of the emperor, continued to fummon the 
king to appear, either by himfelf or proxy, before 
his tribunal at Rome ; and the king, who knew that 
he could expeft no fair trial there, refufed to fubmit 
to fuch a condition, and would not even admit of 
any citation, which he regarded as a high infult, 
and a violation of his royal prerogative. The fa- 
ther of Anne Boleyn, created earl of Wiltfhire, car- 
ried to the pope the king's reafons for not appearing 
by proxy j and, as the firft inftance of difrefpeft, 
from England, refufed to kifs his holineis's foot, 

^ Herbert. Burnet. » Wood, Hift, and Ant. Ox. lib. i. p. »*5. 
^JBumety vol. i. p. 6. ^ Rymer, vol. xiv. p. 405. ^ Bunict, 

vol. i. p« 95* ^ Rymer, vol. xiv. p. 4.54.. 472. 
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G i^A P. which he very graciouQy held out to him' for thai 

J!^!^ purpofe^ 
^539. Thb extremities to which Henfy was pufhcd, 
both againft the pope and the ecclefiaftical order, 
were naturally difagreeable to cardinal 'Wolfey j and 
as Henry forefaw his oppofition, it is the moft pro- 
bable reafon that can be affigned for his renewing the 
profecution againft his ancient favourite. After 
Wolfey had reaiained fome time at AQier, he was 
allowed to remove to Richmond, a palace which he 
had received as a prefent from Henry^ in return for 
Hampton-Court ; But the courtiers^ dreading ftill 
his vicinity to the king, procured an order for him 
to remove to his fee of Tbrk. The cardinal knew 
it wasin vain to refift : He took up his refidcnce at 
Cawood in Yorklhire, where he rendered himfelf 
extremely popular in the neighbourhood by his 
affability and hofpitality ^ ; but he was not allowed 
to remain long unmolefted in this retreat. The earl 
of Northumberland received orders, without regard 
to Wolf^y's ecclefiaftical character, to arreft him for 
high treafon, and to condudb him to London, in 
order to his trial. The cardinal, partly from the 
fatigues of his journey, partly from the agitation of 
his anxious mind, was feized with a diforder which 
turned into a dyfentery ; and he was able, with fome 
difficulty, to reach Leicefter- abbey. When the 
abbot and the monks advanced to receive him with 
mbch refpeft and reverence, he told them that he 
was come to lay his bones among them; and he im- 
mediately took to his bed, whence he never rofe 

Nov. a8. more. A little before he expired he addrefied him- 
felf in the following words to fir William Kingfton, 
. conftable of the Tower, who had him in cuftody ; 
V I pray you, have me heartily recommended unto 
** his royal majefty, and befeech him on niy behalf 
«/ to call to his remembrance all matters that have 

> Burnet, vol. i. p. 9^^, y Cavendiffa. Stowe, p. 554.. 
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*f paflfed between us from the beginning, efpecially chap. 
*? with regard to his bufmefs with the queen j and .J^^^'^ 
*^ then will he know in his confcience whether I have x^i^^ » 
*^ offended him. 

«' He is a prince of a moft royal carriage, and hath 
*' a princely heart ; and rather than he will mifs or 
I *' want any part of bis will he will endanger the one 
I ^ half of his kingdom* 

" I DO affure you, that I have often kneeled be- 

" fore him, fometimes three hours together, to per- 

" fuade hini from his will and appetite ; but could 

*^ not prevail ; Had I but ferved God as diligently 

*^ as I have ferved the king, he would not have 

I " given me over in my grey hairs. But this is the 

** juft reward that I muft receive for my indulgent 

*^ pains and ftudy, not rcgardfaig my fervice to God, 

" but only to my prince. Therefore let me advifc* 

I " you, if you be one of the privy-council, as by 

I ^^ your wifdom you are fit, take care what you put 

I *' into the king's head : For ybu can never put it 

*' out again *." 

Thvs died this famous cardinal, whofc charafter Woifcy'i 

V feems to have contained as Angular a variety as the.^^*'^» 

fortune to which he was expofed. The obftinacy^ 

! 4iid violence of the king's temper may alleviate 

' much of the blame which fome of his favourite's 

meafures have undergone ; and when we confidcr, , 

that the fubfequent part, of Henry's reign was' much 

movt criminal than that which had been dircfted by 

Wolfey's counfcls, we fhall be inclined to fufpcfl: 

I thofe hiftorians of partiality, who have endeavoured 

j to load the memory of this minifter with fuch violent 

I leproaches. If in foreign, politics he fomd times em- 

I ployed his influence over the king for his private 

purpofes, rather than his mailer's fervice, which he 

9Qaftc4 he had folely at heart 5 we muft remember 

* Cavendifh, 

that 
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CHAP, that he had in view the papal throne ; a dignity 
^xxx.^ which, had he attained it, would have enabled him 
1530* to malce Henry a fuitable return for all his favours. 
The cardinal of Amboife, whofe memory is re- 
fpefted in France, always made this apology for^ his 
own conduft, which was in fome refpcft fimilar to 
Wolfey's J and we have reafon to think that Henry 
was well acquainted with the views by which his 
miniftcr was influenced, and took a pride in promoting 
*them. He much regretted his deaths when informed 
of it; and always fpoke favourably of his memory : 
A proof that humour more than reafon, or any dif- 
covery of treachery, had occafioned the laft pcrfccu- 
tions againfl: him. 
^531. A NEW fcflion of parliament was held, together 
A parfia^ With a convocation ; and the king here gave ftrong 
mtnt. proofs of his cxtenfive authority, as well as of his in- 
tention to turn it to the depreflion of the clergy. As 
an ancient ilatute, now almoft obfolete, had been 
employed to ruin Wolfey, and render his exercife 
of the legantine power criminal, notwithftanding the ' 
king's permilTion; the fame law was now turned 
againft the ecclefiaftics. It was pretended that every 
one who had fubmitted to the legantine court, that 
is, the whole church, had violated the ftatute of 
provifors} and the attorney-general accordingly 
brought an indiiStment againft them *. The convo- 
cation knew that it would be in vain to oppofe rea- 
fon or equity to the king's arbitrary will, or plead 
that their ruin would have been the certain confe- 
quence of not fubmitting to Wolfey's commiffion, 
which was procured by Henry's confent, and fup- 
ported by his authority. They chofe, therefore, to 
throw themfelves on the mercy of their fovereign j 
and they agreed to pay 118,840 pounds for a par- 
don **• A confeflion was likewife extorted from them, 
that the king was the proteHor and tbejupreme bead 

* Antiq. Brit. Ecclef. p. 3x5. Burnet, vol. i. p. xo6. 
^ Hollingihed^ p. 923. 
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iff the church and clergy of England -, though fomc ^^^^* 
of them had the dexterity to get a ckufe inferted ^_ _ _ '^ 
which invalidated the whole fubmifli .n, and which ' 1531. 
ran in thefe terms, in Jo far as is permitted by the 
^law of Cbrifl. 

The commons, finding that a pardon was granted 
the clergy, began to be apprehenfivc for themfelves 
left either they fhould afterwards be brought into 
trouble on account of their fubmiflion to the legan- 
tine court, or a fupply in like manner be extorted 
from them in return for their pardon. They there- 
fore petitioned the king to grant a remiffion to his 
lay fubjedls 5 but they met with a repulfe. He told 
them, that if he ever chofe to forgive their offence, 
it would be from his own • goodnefs, not from their 
application, left he fhould feem to be compelled to 
it. Some time after, whea they defpaired of obtain- 
ing this conceffion, he was pleafed to iffue a pardon 
to the laity ; and the conmions cxpreflcd great gra- 
titude for that adt of clemency ^ 

By this ftrift execution of the ftatute of provifors, iS3«# 
a great part of the profit, and ftill more of the power 
of the court of Rome was cut off 5 and the con- 
nexions between the pope and the Englifli clergy* 
were in fome meafure diflblved. The next feflion 
found both king and parliament in the feme difpo- 
fitions. An aft was paffed againft levying the an- xs* !»«• 
nates or firft fruits* ; being a year's rent of all the 
bifhoprics that fell vacant : A tax which was im- Progrefsof 
poled by the court of Rome for granting bulls to fo^'j^^jo^ 
the new prelates, and which v/as found to amount to 
confiderable fums. Since the fecond of Henry VII. 
no le(s than one hundred and fixty thoufand pounds 
had been tranfmittcd to Rome on account of this^ 
claim i which the parliament, therefore, reduced to 



c Hairs Chronicle. Hollingfhed, p. 913. Baker, p. «o8» 
' Burnet, vol. i. Cgiie^. N*^x. Strype, vol. i. p* z^ 
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CHAP, five per cent, on all the epifcopal benefices. The 
^^^' better to kgsp the pope in awe, the king was en- 
* trufted with a power of regulating thefe payments, 
and of confirming or infringing this aft at his plea- 
fure: And it was voted, that any cenfures which 
Ihould be pafled by the court of Rorpe on account of 
that law Ihould be entirely difrcgarded ; and that 
mafs iliould be faid, and the facraments adminifteredj 
as if no fuch cenfures had been iflued. ^ 

This feflion the commons preferred to the king a 
long complaint againfl the abufcs and oppreifions 
of the ecclefiaftical courts ; and they were proceed- 
ing to enaft laws fbr remedying them, when a 
difference arofe, which; put an end to- the feffion 
before the parliament had finiihed all their « bufinefs* 
It was become a cuftom for men to make fucK 
fettlements or truft-deeds. of their lands by will, 
that they defrauded not only the king, but' all 
other lords of their wards^ marriages, and reliefs ; 
and by the fame artifice the king was deprived of 
his premier feifin, and the profits of the livery, 
which were no inconfiderable branches of his re- 
venue. Henry made a bill be drawn to moderate, 
not remedy altogether, this abufe : He was con- 
tented that every man fhould have the liberty of 
difpofing in this manner of the half of his land ; 
and he told the parliament in plain terms, " If they 
*^ would not take a reafonable thing when it was 
*' oflfered, he would fearch out the extremity of 
*^ the law, and then would not offer them fo much 
" again." The lords came. willingly into his terms; 
but the commons rejefted the bill : A fingular in- 
ftance, where Henry might fee that his power and 
authority, though extenfive, had yet fome boun- 
daries. Tl>e commons, however, fpund reafon to 
repent of their viftory. The king made good his 
threats-i he called together the judges and ableft 
lawyers, who argued the queftion in chancery -, and 
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it was decided, that a man could not by law bequeath chap, 
any part of his lands in prejudice of his heir * ^^^' 



V. 



T HE parliament beingagain affcfmblcd after a Ihort 155*. 
prorogation, the king caufed the two oaths to be ^p*^'^ ^^' 
read to them, that which the bilhops took to the 
pope, and that to the king, on their inftallation ; 
and as a contradiction might be fufpefted between 
them, while the prelates feemed to fwear allegiance 
to two fovereigns ^, the parliament fhewed their in- 
tention of abolifhing die oath to the pope, when 
their proceedings were fuddenly flopped by the 
breaking out of the plague at Weftminfter, which . 
occafioned a prorogation. It is remarkable that 
one Temfe ventured this feffion to move, that the 
houfe (hould addrefs the king to take back the queen, 
and (lop the profecution of his divorce. This mo- 
tion made the king fend for Audley the fpeaker ; 
and explain to him the fcruples with which his con- 
fcience had long been burdened ; fcruples, he faid, 
which had proceeded from no wanton appetite, which 
had arifen after the fervours of youth were paft, 
and which were confirmed by the concurring fenti- 
ments of all the learned focieties in Europe. Ex- 
cept in Spain and Portugal, he added, it was never 
heard of that any man had efpoufed two fitters ; but 
he himfclf had the misfortune, he believed, to be the 
firft Chriftian man that had ever married his brother's 
widow '. 

After the prorogation fir Thomas More the 
chancellor, forefeeing that all the meafures of the 
king and parliament led to a breach with the church 
of Rome, and to an alteration of religion, with 
which his principles would not permit him to con- 
cur, defired leave to refign the great feal ; and he 
defcended from this high ftation with more joy and 



• Burner, yol.i. p. ii6. Hall. JParliaiaentaiy Hiftory* 
^ Buriict, vol. i. p. 123, ii4» 
S Herbert. Hall, fol. 205. 
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C^A ?• alacrity than he had mounted up to it. The aufte* 
v^..^^^ rityofthis nfian's virtue, and thefandityof hisman- i 
1531. ners, had no wife encroached on the gentlenefsof his i 
temper, or even diminiflied that frolic and gaiety to i 
which he was naturally inclined. He fported with j 
all the varieties of fortune into which he was thrown; 1 
and neither the pride naturally attending a high fta- 
tion, nor the melancholy incident to poverty and 
retreat, could ever lay hold of his ferene and equal 
fpirit. While his family difcovered fymptoms of 
lorrow on laying down the grandeur and magnifi- | 
cence to which they had been accuftomed, he drew 
a fubjeft of mirth from their diftrefles ; and made 
them alhamed of lofing even a moment's cheerful- 
nefs on account of fuch trivial misfortunes. The 
king, who had entertained a high opinion of his vir- 
tue, received his refignation with fome difficulty ; 
and he delivered the great feal foon after to fir Tho- 
mas Audley. ( 

During thefe tranfaftions in England, and thefe 
invafions of the papal and ecclefiaftical authority, the 
court of Rome was not without folicitude 5 and fhe 
entertained juft apprehenfions of lofing entirely her 
authority in England ; the kingdom which of all 
others had long, been the moft* devoted to the holy 
fee, and which had yielded it the moft ample re- 
venue. While the Imperial cardinals pufhed Clc- 
jnent to proceed to extremities againft the king, his 
more moderate and impartial counfellors reprefcnted 
to him the indignity of his proceedings 5 that a great 
' nionarch, who had fignalifed himfelf both by his 
pen and his fword in the caufe of the pope, fhbuld 
be denied a favour which he demanded on fuch juft 
grounds, and which had fcarcely ever before been 
refufed to any perfon of his rank and ftation. Not- 
withftanding thefe remonftrances, the queen's ap- 
peal was received at Rome j the king was cited tQ 
appear J and feveral confiftorie^ were held to examine 
;hc yajidity of their marriage. Henry was detcr.^ 
2 ftmti 
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mined not to fend any proxy to pkad his caufe before chap* 
this court : He only difpatchcd fir Edward Karne ^^^'^ 
and Dr. Bonner, in quality of excufators, fo they J53». 
were called, to carry his apology for not paying that 
deference to the papal authority. The prerogatives 
of his crown, he faid, muft be facrificed if he al- 
lowed appeals from his own kingdom ; and as the 
queftion regarded confcience, not power or intereft, 
no proxy could fupply his place, or convey that fa- 
tisfaftion which the diftates of his own^mind alone 
could confer. In order to fupport himfelf in this 
meafure, and add greater fecurity to his intended 
defeAion from Rome, he procured an interview with 
Francis at Boulogne and Calais, where he renewed xxthoa. 
his perfonal friendihip as well as public alliance with 
that monarch, and concerted all rneafures for their 
mutual defence. He even employed arguments, by 
which he believed he had perfuaded Francis to imi- 
tate his example, in withdrawing his obedience from 
the bifhop of Rome, and adminiftering ecclefiaftical 
affairs without having farther recourfe to that fee. 
And being now fully determined in his own mind, 
as well as refolute to ftand all confequences, he pri- 
vately celebrated his marriage with Anne Boleyn, ,^^1, j^^^^ 
whom he had previoufly created marchionefs of Pem- 
broke. Rouland Lee, foon after raifed to the 
bifhopric of Coventry, officiated at the marriage. 
The duke of Norfolk, uncle to the new queen, her 
father, mother, and brother, together with Dr. 
Cranmer, were prefent at the ceremony**. Anne 
became pregnant foon after her marriage ; and this 
event both gave great fatisfaftion to the king, and 
was regarded by the people as a llrong proof of the- 
queen's former modefty and virtue. 

Thb parliament was again affembleds and Henry, ,53^. 
in conjundion with the great coupcil of the nation, ^^ F^?- 
proceeded ftill in thofe gradual and fecure fteps by meSf **' 

^ Herbert, p. 540, 34.1 • 
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c haP^ which they loofened their connexions with the (ee cff 

\^^^\f Ronne, and rcprcffed the ufurpations of the Roman 
J 53 3. pontiff. An aft was made againft all appeals to 
Rome in caufes of matrimony, divorces, wills, and 
other fuits cognizable in ecclefiaftical courts j ap- 
peals eftcemed diflionourable to the kingdom, hy 
fubjcfting it to a foreign jurifdiftion ; and found to 
be very vexatious, by the expence and the delay of 
juftice which neceffarily attended them *. The more 
to fhow his difregard to the pope, Henry*, finding 

April II. the new queen's- pregnancy to advance, publicly- 
owned his marriage; and in order to remove all 
doabts with regard to its lawfulnefs, he prepared 
rneafures for declaring by a. formal fentence the in- 
validity of his marriage with Catherine : A fentence 
which ought naturally to have preceded his elpoufing 
of Anne ^. 

The king, even amidft his fcruplcs and remorfes 
on account of his firft marriage, had always treated 
Catherine with refpeft and diftinftion -, and he en- 
deavoured, by every foft and perfuafive art, to en- 
gage her to depart from her appeal to Rome, and 
her oppofition to his divorce. Finding her obftinate 
in maintaining the juftice of her caufe, he had totally 
forborne all vifits and intercourfe with her ; and had 
defired her to make choice of any one of his pdlaccs 
in which (he Ihould pleafe to refide. She had fixed 
her abode for fome time at Amphill, near Dunftable^ 
and it was in this latter town that Cranmer, now cre- 
ated archbifhop of Canterbury on the death of War- 

loth May. ham \ was appointed to open his court for examining 
the validity of her marriage. The near neighbour- 
hood of the place was chofcn, in order to deprive 
her of all plea of ignorance ; and as (he made no an- 
fwer to the citation, either by herfelf or proxy, flie 
was declared, contumacious ^ and the primate pro^ 



1 24. Hen. VITI. c. i%. 

^ Collier, vol. ii. p. 31. and Records, No S« 

1 See note [£] at the end of the voKime, 
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ceeded to the exapfiination of the caufc. The evi- 
dences of Arthur's confummatioa of his marriage _ 

were anew produced j the opinions of the univerfities i533, 
were read, together with the judgment pronounced 
two years before by the convocations bodi of Can- 
terbury and York ; and after thefe preliminary fteps 
Cranmer proceeded to a fentence, and annulled the 
king's marriage with Catherine as unlawful and in- 
valid* By a fubfequcnt fentence he ratified the mar- 
riage with Anne Bolcyn, who foon after was publicly 
crowned queen, with all the pomp and dignity fuited 
to that ceremony "*. To complete the king's fatif- 
faftion on the concluGon of this intricate and vexa- 
tious affair, fhe was fafely delivered of a daughter^ 7th Seft; 
who received the name of Elizab.eth, and who after- 
wards fwayed the fceptre with fuch renown and fe- 
licity. Henry was fb much delighted with the birth 
of this child, that ibon after he conferred on her the 
tide of princefs of Wales " -, a ftcp fomewhat irregular, 
as fhe could only be prcfumptive, not apparent heir 
of the crown. But hie had, during his former mar- 
riagfe, thought proper to honour his daughter Mary 
with that tide ; and he was determined to beftow on 
the offspring of his prefent marriage the fame mark 
.of diftindbion, as well as to exclude the elder prin- 
ccfe from all hopes of the fucceffion. His regard for 
the new queen feemed rather to increafe than 
diminilh by his marriage; and all men expected to 
iee the entire afcendant of one who had mounted a 
throne, from which her birth had fct her at fo great 
a diftance, and who by a proper mixture of feverity 
and indulgence had long managed fo intraAable a 
fjpirit as that of Henry.- In order to efface as much 
as poffible all marks of his firft marriage, lord 
Mountjoy was fent to the unfortunate and divorced 
queen, to inform her that Ihc was thenceforth to be 
treated only as princefs-dowager of Wales ; and all 

« Jleylin, p. 6« ^ Barnct, to1« i, p. 1%^ 
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c H A P., means were employed to make her adqiiiefce in that 
^xxx. ^ determination. But flie continued obftinate in main- 
1533. taining the validity of her marriage j and (he would 
admit no perfon to her prefence who did not approach 
her with the accuftomod ceremoniak Henry, forget- 
ting his wonted generofity towards her, employed 
menaces againft fuch of her fervants as complied with 
her commands in this particular -, but was never able 
to make her relinquilh her tide and pretenfions •. 

WrtEN intelligence was conveyed to Romeof thcfe 
tranfaftions, fo injurious to the authority and repu- 
tation of the holy fee, the conclave was in a rage, 
and all the cardinals of the Imperial faftion urged the 
pope to proceed to a definitive fentence, and to dart 
his fpiritual thunders againft Henry. But Clement 
proceeded no farther than to declare the nullity of 
Cranmcr's fentence, as well as that of Henry's fc- 
cond marriage 5 threatening him with excommuni- 
cation, *if before the firft of November enfuing he 
did not replace every thing in the condition in which 
it formerly flood ^. An event had happened, frorn 
which the pontiff expefted a more amicable cohclu- 
(ion of the difference, and which hindered him from 
carrying matters to extremity againft the king. 

The pope had claims upon the dutchy of Ferrara 
for the fovereignty of Reggio and Modenia ** 5 and> 
having fubmitted his pretentions to the arbitration of 
the emperor, he was Jurprifcd to find a fentence pro- 
nounced againft him. Enraged at this difappoint- 
ment, he hearkened to propofals of amity from 
Francis ; and when that monarch made overtures of 
marrying the duke of Orleans, his fecond fon, to 
Catherine of Medicis, niece of the pope, Clement 
gladly embraced an alliance, by which his family- 
was fo muth honoured. An interview was e/en 
appointed between the pope and French king at 
I 

• Herbert, p, 326. Buract, vol. i. p. iji, 

P Le Grand, vol. iii. p. 566. 

4 Burnet, vol. ii« p. 133* Guicctardini. 
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Marfeilles ; and Francis as a common friend there ^^L^^' 
employed his good offices in mediating an accom- ^> _^^ 
modation between his new ally and the king of X533f 
England. 

Had this connexion of France with the court of 
Rome taken place a few years fooner, there had been 
little difficulty in adjufting the quarrel with Henry. 
The king's requeft was an ordinary one ; and the 
fame plenary power of the pope, which had granted 
a difpenfation for his elpoufing of Catherine, could 
eafily have annulled the marriage. But in the pro- 
grefs of the quarrel the ftate of affairs was much 
changed on both fides. Henry had fhaken off much 
of that reverence which he had early imbibed for the 
apoflolic fee; and finding that his fubjet^bs of all 
ranks had taken part with him, and willingly com* 
plied with his meafures for breaking off foreign de- 
pendance, he had begun to relifh his fpiritual aU-^ 
thority, and would Scarcely, it was apprehended, be 
induced to renew his fubmiffions to the Roman pon^ 
tiff. The pope, on the other hand, now ran a ma^ 
nifefl rifque ot infringing his authority by a compli- 
ance with the king ; and as a fentencc of divorce 
could no longer be reded on nullities in Julius's bull^ 
but would be conftrued as an acknowledgment of 
papal ufurpations, it was forefefen that the Lutherans 
would thence take occafion of triumph, and would 
perfevcre more obftinately in their prefent principles. 
But notwithflanding thefc obftacles, Francis did not 
defpair of mediating an agreement. He obferved 
that the king had ftill fome remains of prejudice in 
favour of the catholic church, and was apprehenfivc 
of the confluences which might enfue from too vio- 
lent innovations. He faw the intereft that Clement 
had in preferving thfc obedience of England, which 
was one 9f the richeft jewels in the papal crown. And 
he hoped that thefe motives on both fides would faci- 
litate a mutual agreement, and would forward the 
«fie£ts of his good offices. 

I a Francis 
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CHAP. Francis firft prevailed on the pope to promife, 
^^^\^ that if the king would fend a proxy to Rome, and 
2534^ thereby fubmit his caufe to the holy fee, he fhould 
appoint commiffioners to meet at Cambray, and 
form the procefs ; and he fliould immediately after- 
wards pronounce the fentence of divorce required of 
him, Bellay, bilhop of Paris, was next difpatched 
to London, and obtained a promife ftom the king^ 
that he would fubmit his caufe to the Roman con- 
fiftory, provided the cardinals of the Iniperial fac- 
?*"ih* h ^^^ ^^^^ excluded from it. The prelate carried 
JiARome. this verbal promife to Rome j and the pope agreed, 
that if the king would fign a written agreement to 
the fame purpofe, his demands Ihould be fully com- 
plied with. A day was. appointed for the return of 
the meffengers ; and all Europe regarded this aflfair, 
which had threatened a violent rupture between 
England and the Romifh church, as drawing to- 
wards an amicable conclufion'. But the greateft 
affairs often depend on the moft frivolous incidents. 
The courier who carried the king's written promife 
was detained beyond the day appointed : News was 
brought to Rome that a libel had been publifhed in 
England againft the court of Rome, and a farce 
afted before the king in derifion of the pope and car- 
March %%. dinals •. The pope and cardinals entered into the 
confiftory enflamed with anger j and by a precipitate 
fentence the marriage of Henry and Catherine was 
pronounced valid, and Henry declared to be ex- 
communicated if he refufed to adhere to it. Two 
days after the courier arrived ; and Clement, who 
had been hurried from his ufual prudence, founds 
that though he heartily repented ot this hafty mea- 
fure, it would be difficult for him to retradt it, or 
"replace affairs on the fame footing as before. 

It is not probable that the pope, had he conduced 
himfelf with ever fo great moderation and temper, 

' Father Paul« lib* t. • Ibid. 
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could hope, during the life-rime of Henry, to have chap. 
regained ^nnuch authority or influence in England. .^_^^*^ 
Xhat monarch was of a temper both impetuous and - 1534. 
ol^ftmate; and having proceeded fo far in throwing «5tii Jan» 
off the papal yoke, he never could again have been 
brought tamely to bend his neck to it. Even at the 
time when he was negotiating a reconciliation with 
Rome, he cither entertained fo little hopes of fuc- 
cefe, or was fo indifferent about the event, that he 
had affembled a parliament, and continued to enadt A pariia. 
laws totally deflruftive of the papal authority. The "**"*' 
people had been prepared by degrees for this 
great innovation. Each preceding leflion had re- 
trenched fomewhat from the power and profits of the 
ponrifF. Care had been taken, during fome years, 
to teach the nation that a general council was much 
ftiperior to a pope. But now a bifhop preached 
every Sunday at Paul's crofs, in order to inculcate 
the doftrine, that the pope was entidcd to no au- 
thority at all beyond the bounds of his own diocefe *. 
The proceedings of the parliament ftiowcd that they 
had entirely adopted this opinion ; and there is rea- 
ibn to believe that the king, after having procured a 
fiivourable fentence from Rome, which would have 
removed all doubts with regard to his fecond mar- 
riage and the fucceffion, might indeed have lived on 
terms of civility with the Roman pontiff, but never 
would have furrendered to him any confiderable fhare 
of his affumed prerogative. The importance of the 
laws pafled this feflion, even before intelligence ar- 
rived of the violent refolutions taken at Rome, is fuf- 
ficient to juftify this opinion. 

All payments made to the apofliolic chamber; all 
provifions, bulls, difpenfations, were aboliflied: 
Monalleries were fubjedted to the vifitation and go- 
vernment of the king alone : The law for punifliing 
heretics was moderated -, the ordinary was prohibited 

* Burnet, vol. u p. X44* 
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CHAP, from imprifoning or trying any perfon upon fufpicion 
u^^j alone, without prefentnnent by two lawful witnefles ; 
,534. and it was declared, that to fpeak againft the pope's 
authority was no herefy : Bifhops >^re to be ap- 
pointed by a conge d^elire from the crown, or, in cafe 
of the dean and chapter's refufal, by letters patent j 
and no recourfe was to be had to Rome for palls, 
bulls, or provifions: Campeggio and Ghinucci, 
two Italians, were deprived of the bilhoprics of Sa- 
lifbury and Worcefter, which" they had hitherto en- 
joyed " : The law which haci been formerly made 
againft paying annates or firft fruits, but which had 
been left in the king's power to fufpend or enforce, 
was finally eftablifhed : And a fubmifllon which vvas 
exafted two years before from the clergy, and which 
had been obtained with great difficulty, received this 
feflion the fanftion of parliament ''. In this fubmif- 
fion the clergy acknowledged that convocations 
ought to be affembled by the king's authority only j 
they promife to enaft no new canons without his 
confenti and they agree that he fhould appoint 
thirty-two commiflioners, in order to examine the 
old canons, and abrogate fuch as fhould be found 
prejudicial to his royal prerogitive *. An appeal 
was alfo allowed from the bifhop's court to the king 
in Chancery. 

But the mod important law pa/Ted this fefTion, 
was that which regulated the fucceflion to the crown: 
The marriage of the king with Catherine was de- 
dared unlawful, void, and of no efFefl : The pri- 
mate's fentence annulling it was ratified : And the 
marriage with queen Anne was eftablifhed' and con- 
firmed. The crown was appointed to defcend to the 
ifTue of this marriage, and failing them to the king's 
March 30. heirs for ever. An oath like wife was enjoined to be 
taken in favour of this order of fucceflion, under the 
penalty of imprifonment during the king's pleafure. 
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asd forfeiture of goods and chattels. And all flander 
^ainft the king, queen, or their iffue, was fub- 
jefted to the penalty of mifprifion of treafon. After ^^Tsl 
' thefe compliances the parliament was prorogued ; 
and thofc afts, fo contemptuous towards the pope, 
and fo deftrudive of his authority, were paffed at the 
very time that Clement pronounced his hafty fen- 
tciice againft the king. Henry's refentment againft 
queen Catherine, on account of her obftinacy, was 
the reafon why he excluded her daughter from all 
hopes of fucceeding to the crown ; contrary to his 
firft intentions when he began the procefs of divorce, 
and of difpenfation for a fecond marriage. 

Th£ king found his ecclefiaftical fubjefts as com- 
pliant as the laity. The convocation ordered that 
the aft agaifift appeals to Rome, together with the 
king's appeal from the pope to a general council, 
Ihould be affixed to the doors of all the churches in 
the kingdom : And they voted that the bifhop of 
Rome had by the law ot God no more jurifdiftion 
in England than any other foreign bifhop; and that 
the authority which he and his predcceflbrs had there 
exercifed was only by ufurpation, and by the fufFer- 
ance of Englilh princes. Four perfons alone op-' 
pofed this vote in the lower houfe, and one doubted. 
it paffed unanimoufly in the upper. The bilhops 
went fo far in their complaifance, that they took out 
new commiffions from the crown, in which all 
their fpiritual and epifcopal authority was exprefsly 
affirmed to be derived ultimately from the civil 
magiftrate, and to be entirely dependant on his good 
pleafure ^. 

The oath regarding the fucceffion was generally 
taken throughout the kingdom. Fiflier bifhop of 
Rochefter, and fir Thomas More, were the only 
perfons of note that entertained fcruples with regard 
to its legality. Fifher was obnoxious on account 

7 Collier's Ecclef. Hift. vol. ii. 
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Chap, of fome praftices into which his credulity, rather 
^xxx. ^ ^^^^ ^^y ^^^ intentions, feems to have betrayed 
1534. him. But More was the perfon of greatcft reputa- 
tion in the kingdonn for virtue and integrity j and 
as it was believed that his authority would have in- 
fluence on the fentiments of others, great pains were 
taken to convince him of the lawfulnefs of the oath. 
He declared that he had no fcruple with regard to 
the fucceffion, and thought that the parliament had 
full power to fettle it : He offered to draw an oath 
himfelf, which would enfure his allegiance to the 
heir appointed ; but he refufed the oath prefcribed 
by law J becaufe the preamble of that oath aflerted 
the legality of the king's marriage with Anne, and 
thereby implied that his former marriage with Ca- 
therine was unlawful and invalid. Cranmcr the 
primate, and Cromwel, now fecretary of ftate, who 
highly loved and efteemed More, entreated him to 
lay afide his fcruples ; and their friendly importunity 
fecmed to weigh more with him than all the penal- 
ties attending his refufal *. He perfifted, however, 
in a mild though firm manner, to maintain his re- 
folution i and the king, irritated againft him as well 
as Fifher, ordered both to be indidled upon the fta-^ 
tute, and committed prifoners to the Towen 
jdNov, Xhe parliament being again aflcmbled, conferred 
on the king the title of the only fupremc bead on 
earth of the church of England 3 as they had already 
invefted him with all the real power belonging to it. 
In this memorable aft the parliament granted him 
power, or rather acknowledged his inherent power, 
" to vifit, and reprefs, redrefs, reform, order, cor^ 
^* reft, reftrain, or amend all errors, herefies, 
*' abufes, offences, contempts, and enormities, 
♦' which fell under any fpiritual authority or jurif- 
f^ diftion \" They alfodeclared it treafonto attempt, 
imagine, or fpeak evil againft the king, queen, or 

> Burnet, vol, X. p. ij6. I z$ H. S. c. |« 
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feis heirs, or to endeavour depriving them of their CHAP, 
dignities or titles. They gave him a right to all the y^^* j 
annates and tithes of benefices, which had formerly $53^ 
been paid to the court of Rome. They granted 
him a fubfidy and a fifteenth. They attainted More 
and Fifher for mifprifion of treafon. And they 
completed the union of England and Wales, by 
giving to that principality all the benefit of the Eng- 
lifh laws. 

Thus the authority of the popes, like all exorbi* 
tant power, was ruined by the excefs of its acquifi-. 
tions, and by ftretching its pretenfions beyond what 
It was poffible for any human principles or prepoflcf- 
fions to fuflain. Indulgences had in former ages 
tended extremely to enrich the holy fee ; but being 
openly abufed, they ferved to excite the firft com- 
motions and oppofition in Germany. The prero- 
gative of granting difpenfations had alfo contributed 
much to attach all the fovereign princes and great 
families in Europe to the papal authority ; but meet- 
ing with an unlucky concurrence of circumftances, 
was now the caufe why England feparated herfcif 
from the Romifli communion. The acknowledg- 
ment of the king's fupremacy introduced there a 
greater fimplicity in the government, by uniting the 
Q>iritual with the civil power, and preventing dif- 
putes about limits, which nevpr could be exadly de- 
termined, between the contending jurifdi&ions. A 
way was alfo prepared for checking the exorbi- 
tances of fuperftition, and breaking thofe ihackles 
by which all human reafon, policy, and induftry 
had fo long been encumbered. The prince, it may 
be fuppofed, being head of the religion, as well as 
of the temporal jurifdift ion of the kingdom, though 
he might fometimes employ the former as an engine 
of government, had no intereft, like the Roman 
pontiff, in nourifliing its cxceffive growth; and, 
fjjcept when blinded by his own ignorance or bigotry, 
' woyld 
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CHAP, would be furc to retain it within tolerable linnics» 
^^^^^ and prevent its abufes. And on the whole, there 
X534. followed from this revolution* many beneficial con- 
fequenccs ; though perhaps neither forefeen nor in- 
tended by the perfons who had the chief hand in 
conducing it. 

While Henry proceeded with fo n)uch order and 
tranquillity in changing the national religion,, and 
while his authority feemed entirely (ecure in Eng- 
land, he was held in fome inquktude by the ftaee of 
affaira in Ireland and in Scodand. 

The earl of Kildare was depmy of Ireland, under 
the duke of Richmond, the king's natural fon, who 
bore the title of lieutenant ; and as Kildare wa3 ac- 
cufed of fome violences againft the faqfiily of Offqry, 
his hereditary enemies, he was fummoned to anfwer 
for hi3 conduft. He left his authority in the hands 
of his fctfi, who hearing that his father wa§ thrown 
into prifon, and was in danger of his life, immedi- 
ately took up arms, and joining himfelf to Oneale, 
Ocarrol, and other Irifh nobility, committed many 
ravages, murdered Allen archbifhop of Dublin, and 
iaid fiege to that city. Kildare meanwhile died in 
4)rifori, and his fon, perfevering in his revolt, made 
applications to the emperor, who promifed him af- 
fiftancc. The king was obliged to (cndi over fome 
forces to Ireland, which fo harafled th? rebels, that 
this .young nobleman, finding the emperor backward 
in fulfilling his promifes, was reduced to the necef- 
.fityof furrenderinghimfelfprifoner to lord Leonard 
Gray, the new deputy, brother to the marquis of 
Dorfet. He was carried over to England, together 
with his five uncles 5 and after trial and conviftion 
they were all brought to public juftices though two 
of the uncles, in order to fave the family, had pre- 
^ .tended to join the king's party. 

The earl of Angus had acquired the entire afcend- 

ant in Scotland ; and having gotten pofleflion of the 

- . king's 
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king's perfon, then in early youtH, he was able, by chap, 
means of that advantage, and by. employing the . ^\^^V 
power of his own family, to retain the reins of go- 1534. 
vcrnment, THe queen-dowager, however, his con* 
fort, bred him great difturbance. For having 
feparat^d herfelf from him, on account of fomc 
jealoufies and difgufts, and having procured a di- 
vorce, fhe had married another man of quality, of 
the name of Stuart ; * and fhe joined aH the difcon- 
tented nobility who oppofed Angus's authority. 
James himlclf was diflatrsfied with the flavery to 
which he was reduced ; and by fecret correfpondence 
he incited firft Walter Scot, then the earl of Lenox, 
to attempt by force of arms the freeing him from the 
hands of An^. ' Both enterprifes failed of fuccefs ; 
bat James, impatient of reftrarnt, found means at 
laft of efcaping to Stirlmg, where his mother then 
rcfidcd i and having futnmoncd all the nobility ta 
attend him, he overturned the authority of the 
Douglaffes, and obliged Angus and his brother to 
fiy into England, where they were protefted by 
Henry. The king of Scotland, being now arrived 
at years of majority, took the government into his 
own hands s and employed himfelf with great fpirit 
and valour in reprefling thofe feuds, ravages, and 
diforders, which, though they difturbed the courfe 
of public juftice, fcrved to fupport the martial fpirit 
of the Scots, and contributed by that means to main- 
tain national independency. He was defirous of 
renewing the ancient league with the French nation; 
but finding Francis in clofc union with England, and 
on that account fomewhat cold in hearkening to his 
propofals, he received the more favourably the ad- 
vances of the emperor, who hoped by means of fuch ^ 
an ally to breed difturbance to England. He offered 
the Scottifh king the choice of three princefTes, his 
own near relations, and all of the name of Mary j 
his fitter the dowager of Hungary, his niece a 
daughter of Portugal^ or his coufxn the daughter 

of 
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c H A.P. of the facraments, the operations of grace, the terms 
^^^' ^ of acceptance with the Deity, men were thrown into 
1534^ amazement, and were during fome time at a lofs 
how to chufe their party. The profound ignorance 
in which both the clergy and laity formerly lived, 
and their freedom from theological altercations, had 
produced a fmcere but indolent acquiefcence in 
received opinions j and the multitude were neither 
attached to them by topics of reafoning, nor by 
thofe prejudices and antipathies againft opponents^ 
which have ever a more natural and powerftil influr 
ence over them. As foon, therefore, as a new 
opinion was advanced, fupported by fuch an au- 
thority as to call up their attention, they felt their 
capacity totally unfitted for fuch difquifitions ; and 
they perpetually fiuduated between the contending 
parties. Hence the quick and violent movements 
by which the people were agitated, even in the aioft 
oppofite directions : Hence their feeming proftitu- 
tion, in facrificing to prefent power the moft facred 
principles: And hence the rapid progrels during 
fome time, and the fudden as well as entire check 
foon after, of the new dodtrines. When men were 
once fettled in their particular fe<is, and had fortified 
themfelves in a habitual deteftation of thofe who were 
denominated heretics, they adhered with mort obftt- 
nacy to the principles of their education -, and the 
limits of the two religions thenceforth remained fixed 
and unchangeable. 

Nothing more forwarded the firft progrels of the 
reformers, than the offer ^hich they made, of fub- 
mitting all religious dodrines to private judgment^ 
and the fummons given every ^ne to examine the 
principles formerly impofed up6n ,him. Thou^ 
the multitude were totally unqualified for this un- 
dertaking, they yet were highly pleafcd with it. 
They fancied that they were cxcrciling their judg- 
incnt;» while they oppofed to the prejudices of an- 
4 cient 
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'dent atdhority, more powerful prgudices of ailother 
kind. The novelty itfclf of the doftrines ; the 
pleafure of an imaginary triumph in difputej the 
fervent zeal of the reformed preachers -, their pa- 
tience and even alacrity in fufFering perfecution, 
death, and torments ; a difguft at the reftraints of 
the old religion ; an indignadon againft the tyranny 
^ukI interefted fpirit of the ccclefiaftics j thcfe motives 
were prevalent with the people, and by fuch con- 
fiderations were men fo generally induced during 
that age to throw off the religion of their anceftors. 

But in proportion as the praftice of fubmitting 
religion to private judgment was acceptable to the 
people, it appeared in fome refpefts dangerous to 
the rights of fovereigns, and feomed to deftroy that 
implicit obedience on which the authority of the civil 
nragiftrate is chiefly founded. The very precedent, 
of fhaking fo ancient and deep founded an eftabliih- 
ment as that of the Romifh hierarchy might, it was 
apprehended, prepare the way for other innovations* 
The republican fpirit which naturally took place 
among the reformers increafed this jealoufy. The 
furious inforreftions of the populace, excited by 
Muncer and other anabaptifts in Germany **, for- 
nifhed a new pretence for decrying the reformation. 
Nor ought we to conclude, becaufe proteftants in 
our time prove as dutiful fubjefts as thofe of any 
other communion, that therefore fuch apprehenfions 
were altogether without any fhadow of plaufibility. 
Though the liberty of private judgment be tendered 
to thedifciples of the reformation, it is not in reality 
accepted of; and men are generally contented -to 
acquiefce implicitly in thofe eitablifhments, however 
new, into which their early education has thrown 
them. 

No prince in Europe was poffcffcd of fuch abfolute 
authority as Henry, not even the pope himftlf, in his 

^ Sleidan, lib* 4, & 5, 
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CHAP, own • capitali where he united both the civil and 
J^^^' . ccclefiaftical powers * ; and there was ftnall likeli- 
,534., hood that any doftrine which lay under the imputa- 
tion of encouraging fedition could ever pretend to his 
Of the favour and countenance. But befides this political 
^°5* jealogfy, there was another reafon which infpired 
this imperious monarch with an averfion to the re- 
formers. He had early . declared his fentiments 
againft Luther ; and having entered the lifts in thofe 
fcholaftic quarrels, he had received from his courtiers 
and theologians infinite applaufe for his performance. 
Elated by this imaginary fuccefs, and blinded by a 
natural arrogance and obftinacy of temper, he had 
entertained the moft lofty opinion of his own erudi- 
tion i and he received with impatience, mixed with 
contempt, any contradifbion to his fentiments. 
Luther alfo had been fo imprudent as to treat in a 
very indecent manner his royal antagonift j and though 
he afterwards made the moft humble fubmifiions to 
Henry, and apologized for the vehemence of his 
former expreffions, .he never could efface the hatred 
which the king had conceived againft him and his 
dodtrines. The idea of herefy ftill appeared deteft- 
able as well as formidable to that prince ; and whilft 
his refentment againft the iee of Rome had corrected 
one confiderable part of his early prejudices, he had 
made it a point of honour never to reiinquilh the 
remainder. Separate as he ftood from the catholic 
church, and from the Roman pontiff, the head of ir> 
he ftill valued himielf on maintaining the catholic 
doilrine, and on guarding by fire and (word the 
imagined purity of his fpeculative principles. 
Of the mi.* Hen Ry 's minifters and courtiers were of as modey 
iwfl«w, a charader as his conduct ; and feemed- to waver, 
during this whole reign, between the ancient and the 
new religion* The queen, engaged by intereft a$ 

c See note £F] at the end pf the volume. 
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well as inclination, favoured the caufc of the re- 
* formers: Cromwell, who was created fecretary of 
ftate, and who was daily advancing in the king's con- 1534* 
fidence, had embraced the fame views j and as he was 
a man of prudence and abilities, he was able, very 
efFe6tually, though in a covert manner, to promote 
the late innovations : Cranmer, archbifhop of Can- 
terbury, had fecredy adopted the proteftant tenets ; 
and he had gained Henry's friendfhip by his candgur 
and fincerity ; virtues which he pofleffed in as emi- 
nent a degree as thofe times, equally diftrafted with 
faftion and opprelTed by tyranny, fould eafily permit. 
On the other hand, the- duke of Norfolk adhered 
to the ancient faith ; and by his high rank, as well 
as by his talents both for peace and war, he had 
'great authority in- the king's council : Gardiner, 
lately created bifhop of Winchefter, had inlifted 
llimfelf in the fame party ; and the fupplenefs of his 
charafter, and dexterity of his conduft, had ren- 
dered him extremely ufeful to it. 

All thefe minifters> while they flood in the mofl: 
irreconcilable oppofition of principles to each other, 
were obliged to difguife their particular opinions, 
and to pretend an entire agreement with the fenti- 
ments of their mailer. Cromwell and Cranmer ftill 
carried the appearance of a conformity to the an- 
cient fpeculative tenets -, but they artfully made ufe 
of Henry's refentment to widen the breach with the 
fee of Rome. .Norfolk and Gardiner feigned an 
affent to the king's fupremacy, and to his renuncia- 
tion of the fovereign pontiff; but they encouraged 
his paffion for the catholic faith ; and infligated him 
to punifh thofe daring heretics who had prefumed 
to rejefl his theological principles. Both fides 
.hoped, by their unlimited comphance, to bring him 
over to their party : The king, meanwhile, who 
held the balance between the factions, was enabled 
by the courtfhip paid him both by proteflants and 
catholics to afTume an unbounded authority : Ahd 
Vol. IV, K thpugh 
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CHAP, though in all his meafures he was really driven by 
J^_7^ . his ungoverned humour, he cafually fteered a courfe 
»534- which led more certainly to arbitrary power, than 
any which the mod profound politics could have 
traced out to him. Artifice, refinement, and hy- 
pocrify, in his fituation, would have put both parties 
on their guard againft him, and would have taught 
them referve in complying with a monarch whom 
they could never hope thoroughly to have gained : 
But while the franknefs, fincerity, and opcnnefs of 
Henry's temper were generally known, as well as 
the dominion of his furious paflions, each fide 
dreaded to lofe him by the fmalleft oppofition, and 
flattered themfelves that a blind compliance with his 
will would throw him cordially and fully into their 
interefts. 

The ambiguity of the king's conduft, though it 
kept the courtiers in awe, ferved in the main to 
encourage the proteftant doftrine among his fub- 
jefts, and promoted that fpirit of innovation with 
which the age was generally fcized, and which no- 
thing but an entire uniformity, as well as a fteady 
feverity in the adminiftration, could be able to 
reprefs. There were fome Englilhmen, Tindal, 
Joye, Conftantine, and others, who, dreading the 
exertion of the king's authority, had fled to Ant- 
werp **, where the great privileges poflefl^ed by the 
Low Country provinces ferved, during fome time. 
Farther to give 'them protcftion. Thefe men employed 
thc^e^.^* ^^ themfelves in writing Englifti books againft the cor- 
formation. ruptions of the church of Rome j againft images, 
reliques, pilgrimages i and they excited the curiofity 
of men with regard to that queftion, the moft im- 
portant in theology, the terms of acceptance with 
the Supreme Being. In conformity to the Luther- 
ans, and other proteftants, they afferted that falva- 
tion was obtained by faith alone -, and that the moft 

* Burnet, vol. i. p. 159* 
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ihfailible road to perdition • was a reliance oh good CHAP. 
"works; by which terms they underftood as well the ^^^^^^ 
moral duties as the ceremonial and monaftic ob- 1534. 
fcrvances. The defenders of the ancient religion, on 
the other hand, maintained the efficacy oi good works ; 
but though they did not exclude from this appella- 
tion the focial virtues, it was ttill the fuperftitions 
gainful to the church which they chiefly extolled and 
|-ecommended. The books compofed by thefe fu- 
gitives, having ftolen over to England, began to 
make converts every where ; but it was a trandation 
of the fcriptures by Tindal that was efteemcd the 
moft dangerous to the eftablifhed faith. The firft 
edition of this work, compofed with little accuracy, 
was found liable to confiderable objeftions j and 
Tindal, who was poor, and could not afford to lofe 
ti great part of the impreffion, was longing for an 
opportunity of correfting his errors, of which he 
had been made fenfible. Tonftal, then bifhop of 
London, foon after of Durham, a man of great 
moderation, being defirous to difcourage in the 
gentleft manner thefe innovations, gave private 
orders for buying up all the copies that could be 
found at Antwerp j and he burned them publicly in 
Cheapfide. By this meafure he fupplied Tindal with 
money, enabled him to print a new and corredl edi- 
tion of his work, and gave great fcandal to the 
people in thus committing to the flames the word of 
God^ 

The difciples of the reformation met with little 
feverity during the miniftry of Wolfey, who, though 
himfelf a clergyman, bore too fmall a regard to the 
ccclefiaftical order to fervc as an inftrumcnt of their 

e Sacnlcgium eft ct impietas vellc placere Deo per opera et non per 
folam ftdem. Lutbgr adverfus regtm, Ira vides quain dives fit homo 
Chriilianus five baprizarus, qui erium volens non poteft perdcrc fah»- 
tem iuam quantiicunque peccatis. NuUa enioi pcccata pofiunt eum 
^amnare nifi incredulitas. Id, de c^piivau Baiyicnkf, 

f HalJ, fol. 1S6. Fox, vol. i. p. 138. IJurnet, vol. i. p. 15^. 
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tyranny : . It was even an article of impeachment 
_ againft him ^, that, by bis connivance, he had en- 
1534. couraged the growth of herefy, and tliat he had 
protefted and acquitted fome notorious offenders. 
sirTho- Sir Thomas More, who fucceeded Wolfey as chan- 
^Q^^ cellor, is at oiice an objefl deferving our compaf- 
fion, and an inftance of the ufual progrefs of men's 
fentiments during that age. This man, whofc ele- 
gant genius and familiar acquaintance with the noble 
^irit of antiquity had given him very enlarged fen- 
timents, and who had in his early years advanced 
principles which even at prefent would be deemed 
ibmewhat too free, had, in the courfe of events, 
been fo irritated by polemics, and thrown into fucU 
a fuperftitious attachment to the ancient faith, that 
few inquifitors. have been guilty of greater violence 
in their profecution ' of herefy. Though adorned 
with the gcntleft manners as well as the pureft in- 
tegpity, he carried to the utmoft height his avcrfion 
to heterodoxy ; and James Bainham, in particular, 
. a gentleman of the 1 emple, experienced from him 
// ... ' r '* -" -the greateft feverity. Bainham, accufed of favour- 
ing the new opinions, was carried to More's houle ; 
and having refufed to difcover his accomplices, the 
chancellor ordered him to be whipped in his pre- 
fence, and afterwards fent him to the Tower, where 
he himfelf faw him put to the torture. The un- 
happy gentleman, overcome by all thefe feverities, 
abjured his opinions; but feeling afterwards the 
deepeft compunftion for his apoftacy, he openly re- 
turned to his former tenets, and even courted the 
crown of martyrdom. He was condemned as an 
obftinate and relapfed heretic, and was burned in 
Smithfield\ 
* ^ Many were brought into the bilhops' courts for 

offences which appear trivial, but which were re- 
garded as fymbols of the party : Some for teaching 

B Articles of Impeachment in Herbert. Burnet. 
*» Fox, Burnet, vol, i, p, 165, 
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their children the Lord's prayer in Englifh 5 others ^^^^" 
for reading the New Tcftament*in that language, ^ _^_ '^ 
or for ipeaking againft pilgrimages. . To harbour 153+, 
the perfecuted preachers, to negleft the fafts of, the 
church, to declaim againft the vices of the clergy, 
were capital offences. One Thomas Bilney, ^ ft / 

prieft, who had embraced the new do&rine, had ' 

been terrified into an abjuration ; but was fo haunted 
by remorfe that his friends dreaded fome fatal effefts 
of his delpair. At laft his mind feemed to be more 
relieved; but this appearing calm proceeded only 
from the refolution which he had taken of expiating 
his paft offence by an open confeffion of the truth, 
and by dying a martyr to it. He went through 
Norfolk, teaching the people to beware of idolatry, 
and of trufting for their falvation cither to pilgrim- 
ages, or to the cowle of St. Francis, to the prayers 
of the faints, or to images. He was foon feized, 
tried in the bifliops* court, and condemned as a 
relapfed heretic; and the writ was fent down to 
burn him. When .brought to the ftake, he dif- 
covered fuch patience, fortitude, and devotion, that 
the fpeftators were much affefted with the horrors 
of his punifliment ; and fome mendicant friars who 
were prefent, fearing that his martyrdom would be 
imputed to them, and make them lofe thofe alms 
which they received from the charity of the people, 
defired him publicly to acquit them * of having any 
hand in his death. He willingly complied ; and by 
this meeknefs gained the more on the fympathy of 
the people. Another perfon ftill more heroic, being 
brought to the ftake for denying the real prefence, 
feemed almoft in a tranfport of joy ; and he tenderly 
embraced the faggots which were to be the inftru- 
ments of his punifhment, as the means of procuring 
him eternal reft. In Ihort, the tide turning towards 

* * Burnet, vol. i* p. 164. 
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CHAP, the new doftrine, thofe fevere executions, which, 

v_^^j^^_x '" another difpofitfon of men's minds, would have 

1534. fufficcd to fupprefs it^ now ferved only to difFufe it 

the more among the people, and to infpire them 

with horror againft the unrelenting perfecutors. 

But though Heni-y negleftcd not to punilh the 
proteftant doftrine, which he deemed hercfy, his 
moft formidable enemies, he knew, were the zlealous 
adherents to the ancient religion, chiefly the monks 
who, having their immediate dependence on the 
Roman pontiff, apprehended their own ruin to be 
the certain confequence of abolifliing his authority 
in England. Peyto, a friar, preaching before the 
king, had the aflurance to tell him, " That many 
" lying prophets had deceived him; but he, as^ 
" true Micajah, warned him, that the dogs would 
*' lick his blood, as they had done Ahab's ^." The 
king took no notice of the infult, but allowed the 
preacher to depart in peace. Next Sunday he emr 
ployed Dr. Corren to preach before him ; who juf- 
tified the king's proceedings, and gave Peyto the 
appellations of a rebel, a flanderer, a dog, and a 
traitor. Elfton, another friar of the fame houlc, 
interrupted the preacher, and told him that he was 
one of the lying prophets, who fought to eftablifh 
by adultery the fucceffion of the crown j but that he 
himfelf would juftify all that Peyto had faid. Henry 
filenced the petulant friar; but fhowed no other 
mark of refcntment than ordering Peyto and him to 
be fummoned before the council, and to be rebuked 
for their ofFence^ He even here bore patiently 
fome new inftances of their obftinacy and arrogance: 
When the earl of EflTex, a privy counfellor, told 
them, that they deferved for their offence to be 
thrown into the Thames ; Elfton replied, that the 
road to heaven lay as near by water as by land ™, 

* Strypc, vol. i,' p. 167. ' Collier, vol. ii. p. 86. 

Burner vol. i. p. 151. ^ Stowe, p. 562. 
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But feveral monks were deteftcd in a confpiracy, chap. 
which, as it might have proved inore dangerous to , \i '^ 
the king, was on its difcovery attended with more 1534. 
fatal confequences to themfelves. Elizabeth Barton The Maid 
of Aldington in Kent, commonly called the bo/y of Kent, 
MaU of Kent, had been fubjeft to hyfterical fits, 
which threw her body into unufual convulfions -, and 
having produced an equal diforder in her mind, 
made her utter ftrange fayings, which, as Ihe was 
fcarcely confcious of them during the time, had 
foon after entirely efcaped her memory. The filly 
people in the neighbourhood were ftruck with thefe 
appearances, which they imagined to be fuperna- 
tural ; and Richard Mailers, vicar of the parifh, a 
defigning fellow, founded on them a projeft from 
which he hoped to acquire both profit and confider- 
ation. He went to Warham, archbifhop of Canter- 
bury, then alive i and having given him an account 
of Elizabeth's revelations, he fo far wrought on 
that prudent but fuperftitious prelate, as to receive 
orders from him to watch her in her trances, and 
carefiilly to note down all her future fayings. The 
regard paid her by a perfon of fo high a rank foon 
rendered her Hill more the objeft of attention to 
the neighbourhood ; and it was eafy for Mafters to 
perfuadc them, as well as the maid herfelf, that her 
ravings were infpirations of the Holy Ghoft. Kna- 
very, as is ufual, foon after fucceeding to delufign, 
flie learned to counterfeit trances i and flie then 
uttered, in an extraordinary tone, fuch fpeeches as 
were diftated to her by her fpiritual direftor. 
Mafters aflbciated with him Dr. Bocking, a canon 
of Canterbury ; and their defign was to raife the 
credit of an image of the Virgin, which ftood in a 
chapel belonging to Mafters, and to draw to it fuch 
pilgrimages as ufually frequented the more famous 
images and reliques. In profecution of this defign, 
Elizabeth pretended revelations, which direfted her 

K 4 to 
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c H A P. to have recourfe to that image for a cure ; and being 
. _ '^ brought before it, in the prefence of a great mul- 
,534.. titude, fhe fell anew into cohvulfionsj and after 
diftorting her limbs and countenance during a com- 
petent time, fhe affefted to have obtained a perfect 
recovery by the interceflion of the Virgin"". This 
miracle was foon bruited abroad; and the two 
priefts, finding the impofture to fucceed beyond 
their own expedtations, began to extend their views, 
and to lay the foundation of more important cnter- 
prifes. They taught their penitent to declaim 
againft the new doftrines, which Ihe denominated 
herefy j againft innovations in ecclefiaftical govern- 
ment 5 and againft the king's intended divorce from 
Catherine. She went fo far as to affert, that if he 
profecuted that defign, and married another, he 
fhould not be a king a month' longer, and fhould 
not an hour longer enjoy the favour of the Almighty, 
but fhould die the death of a villain. Many monks 
throughout England, either from folly or roguery, 
or from fadion, which is often a complication of 
both, entered into the delufion ; and one Deering, 
a, friar, wrote a book of the revelations and pro- 
phecies of Elizabeth ". Miracles were daily added 
to increafe the wonder ; and the pulpit every where 
refounded with accounts of the fanflity and infpira- 
tions of the new prophetefs. MefTages were car- 
ried from her to queen Catherine, by which that 
princefs was exhorted to perfift in jier oppofition to 
the divorce; the pope's ambafTadors gave encou- 
ragement to the popular credulity ; and even Fifher 
bifhop of Rochefter, though a man of fenfe and 
learning, was carried away by an opinion fo favour- 
able to the party which he had efpoufed**. The 
king at laft began to think the matter worthy of 
his attention; and having ordered Elizabeth and 

J» Stowe, p. 570. Blanqutt*8 Epitome of Chronicles. 

» Shy|>e, vol. i. p. i8i, 9 Collier, vol. ii. p. 87. 
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her accomplices to be arrefted, he brought them CHAP* 
before the Star Chamber, where they freely, with- ^^^ '_i 
out being put to the torture, made confeflion of ,534. 
"their guilt. The parliament, in the feflion held the 
beginning of this year, pafled an aft of attainder 
againft fome who were engaged in this treafon- 
able impofture^; and Elizabeth herfelf, Mafters, 
Bockfng, Dieering, Rich, Rifby, Gold, fufFered 
for their crime. The bilhop of Rochefter, Abel, 
Addifon, Lawrence, and others, were condemned 
for milprifion of treafon; becaufe they had not 
difcovered fome criminal fpeeches which they 
heard from Elizabeth^ : And they were thrown into 
prifon. The better to undeceive the multitude, 
the forgery of many of the prophetefs's miraclei 
was detefted ; and even . the fcandalous profti- 
tution of her manners was laid open to the 
public, Thofe paflions which fo naturally infinuate 
themfelves amidft the warm intimacies maintained 
by the devotees of different fexes, had taken place 
between Elizabeth and her confederates ; and it was 
found, that a door to her dormitory, which was faid 
to have been miraculoufly opened, in order to give 
her accefs to the chapel, for the fake of frequent 
converfe with heaven, had been contrived by Bock- 
ing and Mafters for lefs refined purpofes. 

The deteftion of this impofture, attended with 1535* 
fo many odious circumftances, both hurt the credit 
of the ecclefiaftics, particularly the monks, and in- 
ftigated the king to take vengeance on them. He 
fupprefled three monafteries of the Obfervantinc 
friars j and finding that little clamour was excited 
by this aft of power, he was the more encouraged 
to lay his rapacious hands on the remainder. Mean- 
while, he exercifed puniftiment on individuals who . 
were obnoxious to him. The parliament had made 
it treafon to endeavour depriving the king of his 

f 25 Hen. VIII. c. 12. Burnet, vol, i. p. 149. Hall, fol. aao. 
% Godwin's Annals, p. 53. 
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CHAP, dignity or titles : They had lately added to his 
^^^'^ other titles, that of fupreme head of the church : 
«S35- ^^ ^^ inferred, that to deny his fupremacy was 
treafon j and many priors and ecclefiaftici loft their 
lives for this new fpecies of guilt. It was certainly 
a high inftance of tyranny to punifti the mere de- 
livery of a political opinion, elpecially one that no- 
wife afFefted the king's temporal right, as a capital 
offence, though attended with no overt aft; and 
the parliament in paffing this law had overlooked 
all the principles by which a civilized, much more 
a free people, fhould be governed: But the violence 
of changing fo fuddenly the whole fyftem of govern- 
ment, and making it treafon to deny what during 
many ages it had been herefy to affert, is an event 
which may appear fomewhat extraordinary. Even 
the ftern unrelenting mind of Henry was at firft 
Ihocked with thefe fanguinary meafures; and he 
went fo far as to change his garb and drefs ; pre- 
tending forrow for the neceffity by which he was 
puflied to fuch extremities. Still impelled, how- 
ever, by his violent temper, and defirous of ftriking 
a terror into the whole nation, he proceeded by 
making examples of Fifher and More, to confum- 
mate his lawlefs tyranny. 
Zcecutton JoHN Fifhcr, bi(hop of Rochefter, was a pre- 
ot Fiftier late eminent for learning and morals, ftill more than 
^**Tft^. ^^^ ^^^ ecclefiaftical dignities, and for the high 
'^ '' '''" favour which he had long enjoyed with the king. 
When he was thrown into prifon on account of his 
refufing the oath which regarded the fucceflion, and' 
his concealment of Elizabeth Barton's treafonable 
fpeeches, he had not only been deprived of all his 
revenues, but ftripped of his very clothes, and 
without confideration of his extreme age, he was 
allowed nothing but rags, which fcarcely fufficed to 
cover his nakednefs '. In this condition he lay in 

' Fullci'ft Churcli Hift. book v. p. aoj. 
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prilbn above a twelvemonth ; when the pope, wilU ^ ^ A P. 
ing to rccompenfe the fufFerings of fo faithful an . ^ _*^ 
adherent, created him a cardinal; though Fifticr 1535. 
was fo indifferent about that dignity, that even if 
the purple were lying at his feet, he declared that 
he would not ftoop to take it. This promotion of 
a man, merely for his oppofition to royal autho- 
rity, roufed the indignation of the king; and he 
refolved to make the innocent perfon feel the effedb 
of his refentment. Filher was indifted for denying »idjune. 
the king*s fupremacy, was tried, condemned^ and 
beheaded. 

The execution of this prelate was intended as aoffirTbo- 
warning to More^ whofe compliance, on account JJf* 
of his great authority both abroad and at home, and 
his high reputation for learning and virtue, was 
anxioufly defired by the king. That prince alfo 
bore as great perfonal affeftion and regard to More, 
as his imperious mind, the fport of paflions, was 
fufceptible of towards a man who in any particular 
oppofed his violent inclinations. But More could 
never be prevailed on to acknowledge any opinion 
fo contrary to his principles as that of the king's 
fupremacy; and though Henry exafted that com- 
pliance from the whole nation, there was as yet no 
law obliging any one to take an oath to that pur- 
pafe. Rich, the folicitor general, was fcnt to confer 
i^i:h More, then a prifoner, who kept a cautious 
filcnce with regard to the fupremacy : He was only 
inveigled to fay, that any queftion with regard to 
the law which eftabliflied that prerogative, was a 
two-edged fword : If a perfon anfwer one way, it 
will, confound his foul; if another, it will deftroy his 
body. No more was wanted to found an indidl- 
ment of high treafon againfl the prifoner. His 
filence was called malicious, and made a part of his 
crime; and thefe words, which had cafually dropped 
from him, were interpreted as a denial of the fupre- 
y'^ macy. 
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C M A P, macy *. Trials were mere formalities during this 
reign : The jury gave fentence againft More, who 
had long expe6ted this fate, and who needed no 
preparation to fortify him againft the terrors of death. 
Kot only his conftancy,. but even his cheerfulnefi, 
, nay' his ufual facetiounefs, never forfook him ; and 
he made a facrifice of his life to his integrity, with 
the fame indifference that he maintained in any 
ordinary occurrence. When he was mounting the 
fcaffold, he faid to one, " Friend, help me up, and 
*' when I come down again, let me ftiift for my- 
" felf." The executioner afking him forgivenefs, he 
granted the requeft, but told him, "You will never 
<^ get credit by beheading me, my neck is fo fhort." 
Then laying his head on the block, he bade the ex- 
ecutioner ftay till he put afide his beard : " For,*' 
faid he, " it never committed treafon." Nothing 
was wanting to the glory of this end, except a better 
caufe, more free from weaknefs and fuperftition. 
But as the man followed his principles and fenfe of 
duty, however mifguided, his conftancy and integrity 
are not the lefs objefts of our admiration. He was 

Ith July, beheaded in the fifty-third year of his age. 

When the execution of Fifhen and More was re- 
ported at Rome, efpecially that of the former, who 
was invefted with the dignity of cardinal, every one ' 
difcovered the moft violent rage againft the king ; 
and numerous libels were publilhed by the wits and 
orators of Italy, comparing him to Caligula, Nero, 
Domitian, and all the moft unrelenting tyrants of 
antiquity. Clement VII. had died about fix months 
after he pronounced fentence againft the king ; and 
Paul III., of the name of Farnefe, had fucceeded to 
the papal throne. This pontiff^, who, while car- 
dinal, had always favoured Henry's caufe, had 
hoped that, perfonal animofities being buried with 
his predeceflbr, it might not be impoffible to form 
an agreement with England : And the king himfelf 

» More's Life of Sir Thomas More. Herbert, p. 393. 
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was Co defiroiis of accommodating matters, that in chap, 
a negotiation which he entered into with Francis a J^^^^* ^ 
little before this time, he required that that monarch 1535, 
Ihould conciliate a friendftiip between him and the 
court of Rome. But Henry was accuftomed to 
prefcribe, not to receive terms ; and even while he 
was negotiating for peace> his ufual violence often 
carried him to commit offences which rendered the 
quarrel totally incurable. The execution of Fifliej: 
was regarded by Paul as fo capital an injury, that he 
immediately pafled cenfures againft the king, citing 30th Aug. 
him and all his adherents to appear in Rome within 
ninety days, in order to anfwer for their crimes : IfKingeic- 
they failed, he excommunicated them ; deprived the communU 
king of his crown 5 laid the kingdom under an inter- ^*'^^ ' 
di£l ; declared his iffue by Anne Boleyn illegitimate ; 
diffolved all leagues which any catholic princes had 
made with him ; gave his kingdom to any invader j 
commanded the nobility to take arms againft himj 
freed his fubjeds from all oaths of allegiance ; cut 
off their commerce with foreign ftates ; and declared 
it lawful for any one to feize them, to make flaves 
of their perfons, and to convert their effefts to his 
own ufe '. But though thefe cenfures were paffed, 
they were not at that time openly denounced : The 
pope delayed their publication till he fhould find an 
agreement with England entirely defperate s and till 
the emperor, who was at that time hard preffed by 
the Turks and the proteftant princes in Germany, 
ihould be in a condition to carry the fentcnce into 
execution. . 

The king knew that he might expeft any injury 
which it Ihould be in Charles's power to inflift j and 
he therefore made it the chief objeft of his policy to 
incapacitate that monarch from wreaking his refentr- 
ment upon him **. He renewed his friendfliip with 
Francis, and opened qegptiations for marrying his 

} Sanders, p. 142. * Herbert, p. 350, 351. 
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C H A p. infant-daughter, Elizabeth, with the duke of Ari^ 
\^-^ij gouleme, third fon of Francis. Thefe two mo-» 
1535. narchs alfo made advances to the princes of the 
proteftant league in Germany, ever jealous of the 
emperor's ambition : And Henry, befides remitting 
them fome money, fent Fox bifliop of Hereford, 
as Francis did Btllay lord of Langley, to treat 
with them. But during the firft fervours of the re- 
formation, an agreement in theological tenets was 
held, as well as a union of interefts, to be eflcntial 
to a good correfpondence among ftatess and though 
both Francis and Henry flattered the German 
princes with hopes of their embracing the confeifion 
of Augfburg, it was looked upon as a bad fymptom 
of their fincerity, that they exercifed fuch extreme 
rigour againft all preachers of the reformation in 
their refpeclive dominions'^. Henry carried the 
feint fo far, that, while he thought himfclf the firft 
theologian in the world, •he yet invited over Me- 
lanfthon, Bucer, Sturmius, Draco, and other Ger- 
man divines, that they might confer with him, and 
inftruA him in the foundation of their tenets* Thefe 
theologians were now of great importance in the 
world J and no poet or philofopher, even in ancient 
Greece, where they were treated with moft refpeft, 
had ever reached equal applaufe and admiration with 
thofe wretched compofers of metaphyfical polemics. 
The German princes told the king that they could 
not Ipare their divines ; and as Henry had no hopes 
of agreement with fuch zealous difputants, and 
knew that in Germany the followers of Luther 
would not aflbciate with the difciples of Zuinglius, 
becaufe, though they agreed in every thing elfe, they 
differed . in fome minute particulars with regard to 
the eucharift, he was the more indifferent on ac- 
count of this refufal. He could alfo forefee, that 
even while the league of Smalkalde did not adt in 

^ Sleidan, lib. lo. 
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concert with him, they would always be carried by ^Ji^,^' 
their interefts to oppofe the emperor: And the . \ 

hatred between Francis and that monarch was fo in- 1535. 
veterate, that he deemed himfelf lure of a fincere 
ally in one or other of thefe potentates. 

Dxjrino thefe negotiations an incident happened »ss^* 
in England which promifed a more amicable con- 
clufion of thofe difputes, and feemed even to open 
the way for a reconciliation . between Henry and 
Charles. Queen Catherine was feized with a linger- 
ing illnefs, which at laft brought her to her grave : 
She died at Kimbolton in the county of Hunting- 6th jan, 
don, in the fiftieth year of her age. A little before ^^^^ ^ 
Ihe expired, (he wrote a very tender letter to the th«loe, 
king ; in which fhe gave him the appellation of ber 
mofi dear Lord^ King^ and Hujband. She told him, 
that as the hour of her death was now approaching, 
(he laid hold of this laft opportunity to inculcate on 
him the importance of his religious duty, and the 
comparative emptinefs of all human grandeur and 
enjoyment : That though his fondnefs towards thefe 
perifhable advantages had thrown her into many 
calamities, as well as created to himfelf much trou- 
ble, (he yet forgave him all paft injuries, and hoped 
that his pardon would be ratified in heaven : And 
that fhe had no other requeft to make, than to re- 
commend to him his daughter, the fole pledge of 
their loves; and to crave his proteftion for her maids 
and fervants. She concluded with thefe words, / 
make this vow, that mvie eyes dejire you above all 
things*. The king was touched even to the fhed- 
ding of tears, by this laft tender proof of Catherine's 
ajffeftion j but queen Anne is faid to have exprelTed 
her joy for the death of a rival beyond what decency 
or humanity could permit ^. 

The emperor thought that, as the demife of his 
aunt had removed all foundation of perfonal animo- 

^ Herbert, p. 4^)3, y Burnet, vol, i. p. i92, . 
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fity between him and Henry, it might notnow be im- 
_ poflible to detach him from the alliance of France, 
1536."" and to renew his own confederacy with England, 
from which he had formerly reaped fo much advan- 
tage. He fent Henry propofals for a return to an- 
cient amity, upon thefe conditions "^ j that he fhould 
be reconciled to the fee of Rome, that .he Ihould 
affift him" in his war with the Turk, and that he 
Ihould take part with him againft Francis, who now 
threatened the dutchy of Milan. The king replied, 
that he was willing to be on good terms with the 
emperor, provided that prince would acknowledge 
that the former breach of friend (hip came entirely 
from himfelf : As to the conditions propofed -, the 
proceedings againft the bilhop of Rome were fo juft, 
and fo fully ratified by the parliament of England, 
that they could not now be revoked ; when Chriftian 
princes fhould have fettled peace among themfelvcs, 
he would not fail to exert that vigour which became 
him, againft the enemies of the faith; and after 
amity with the emperor was once fully reftored, he 
fhould then be in a fituation, as a common frieod 
both to him and Francis, either to mediate an agree- 
ment between them, or to afTift the injured party. 

What rendered Henry more indifferent to the 
advances made by the emperor was, both his ex- 
perience of the ufual duplicity and infincerity of that 
monarch, and the intelligence which he received of 
the prefent tranfaftions in Europe. Francis Sfbrza, 
duke of Milan, had died without iffue; and the 
emperor maintained that the dutchy, being a fief of 
the empire, was devolved to him as head of the 
Germanic body : Not to give umbrage, however, 
to the ftates of Italy, he profefTcd his intention of 
beftowing that principality on fome prince who 
Ihould be obnoxious to no party, and he even made 
offer of ic to the duke of Angouleme, third fon of 
Francis, The French monarch, who pretended 

» DuBellay» Hv. v.* Herbert, Burnet^ vol, iii. in Coil. N« 50. 
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that his own right to Milan wSis now revived upon ^^^/' 
Sforza's death, was content to fubftitute his fecond ^, -^-.^ 
fon, the duke of Orleans, in his place; and tlie i5}6. 
emperor pretended to clofe with this propofal. But 
his fole intention in that liberal concefTion was to 
gain tinie> till he Ihould put himfelf in a warlike 
pofture, and be able to carry an invafion into Fran- 
cis's dominions. The ancient enmity between thefe 
princes- broke out anew in bravadoes, and in per- 
fbnal infults on each other, ill becoming pefrfons of 
their rank, and ftill leCs fuitable to men of fuch un- 
queftionjd bravery. Charles foon after invaded 
Provence in perfon, with an army of fifty thoufand 
men j but met with no fuccefs. His army perilhed 
with ficknefs, fatigue, famine, and other difafters -, 
and he was obliged to raife the ficge of MarfeiUes, 
and retire into Italy with the broken remains of his 
forces. An army of Imperialifts, near 30,000 
ftrong, which invaded France on the fide of the 
Netherlands, and laid fiege to Peronne, made no 

frcater progrefs, but retired upon the approach of a 
rench army. And Henry had thus the fatisfaftion 
to find, both that his ally Francis was likely to fup- 
port himfelf without foreign afiiftance^ and that his 
own tranquillity was fully enfured by thefe violent 
wars and animofities on the continent. 

If any inquietude remained with the Engljfli cou^t,^ 
it was folely occafioned by the ftate of afiairs in Scot- 
land. James, hearing of the dangerous fituation of 
his ally Francis, generoufiy levied fome forces $ and 
embarking them on board v«ffels which he had 
hired for that purpofc, landed them fafely in France. 
He even went over in perfon 3 and making haile to 
join the camp of the French king, which then lay in 
Provence, and to partake of his danger, he met that 
prince at Lyons, who, having rcpulfed the emperor, 
. was now returning to his capital. Recommended 
by ib agreeable and feafonable an inltance of friend- 

Vol. IV. L (hip, 
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c H A P. fhip^ the king of Scots paid his addrefles to M^-^ 
■l ^J^^Lf dalcn, daughter of tihe French monarch ; and this 
J 536. prince had no other objeftion to the match than 
v/hat arofe from the infirm ftate of his daughter's 
health, which feemed to threaten her with an ap- 
proaching end. But James having gained the 
affeftions of the princefs, and obtained her confent, 
the father would no longer oppofe the united defires 
of his daughter and his friend : They were accord- 
ingly married, and foon after fet fail for Scotland, 
where the young queen, as was forefeen, died in a 
little time after her arrival. Francis, however, was 
afraid left his ally Henry, whom he likewiie looked 
on as his friend, and who lived with him on a more 
cordial footing than is ufual among great princes, 
Ihould be difpleafed that this clofe confederacy be- 
* tween France and Scotland was concluded without 

his participation. He therefore difpatched Pom- 
meraye to London, in order to apologife for this 
meafure ; but Henry, with his ufual opennefs and 
freedom, exprcfled fuch difpleafure, that he rcfufed 
even to confer with the ambaflador; and Francis 
was apprehenfive of a rupture with a prince who 
regulated his meafures more by humour and paflion, 
than by the rules of political prudence. But the 
king was lb fettered by the oppofition in which he 
was engaged againft the pope and the emperor, that 
he purilied no farther this difguft againft Francis ; 
and in the end every thing remained in tranquillity, 
both on the fide of France and of Scotland. 

The domertic peace of England feemed to be ex- 
pofed to more hazard by the violent innovations in 
religion ; and it may be affirmed, that in this dan- 
gerous conjuncture nothing enfured public tran- 
quillity fo much as the decifive authority acquired 
by the king, and his great afcendant over all his 
fubjedts. Not only the devotion paid to the crown 
was profound during that age : The perfonal refpeft 
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inipired by Henry was confiderablc 5 and even the 
terrors with which he overawed every one were not _ 
attended with any confiderable degree of hatred. His 1536 
franknefs, his fincerity, his magnificence, his gc« 
nerofity, were virtues which counterbalanced his 
violence, cruelty, and impetuofity. And the' im- 
portant rank which his vigour more than his ad- 
drefs acquired him in all foreign negotiations flat- 
tered the vanity of Englifhmen, and made them the 
more willingly endure thofe domeftic hardlhips to 
which they were expofed. The king, confcious of* 
his advantages, wds now proceeding to the mod 
dangerous exercifc of his authority; and after paving 
the way for that meafure by fcveral preparatory ex- 
pedients, he was at laft determined to fupprefs the 
monafleries, and to puf himfelf in pofleflion of their 
aitiple revenues. 

The great increafe of monafteries, if matters be 
confidered merely in a political light, will appear the 
radical inconvenience of the catholic religion *, and 
every other diladvantage attending that communion 
feems to have art infeparable connexion with thefe 
religious inftitutions. Papal ufurpations, the tyranny 
ofthjj inquifition, the multiplicity of holidays; all 
thefe fetters on liberty and induftry were ultimately 
derived from the authority and infinuation of monks, 
whofe habitations being eftablifhed every where 
proved fo many feminaries of fuperftition and of 
folly. This order of nacn was extremely enraged 
againft Henry ; and regarded the abolition of the 
papal authority in England, as the removal of the 
fole prote6tion which they enjoyed againft the rapa- 
city of the crown and of the courtiers. They were 
now fubjefted to the king's vifitation ; the fuppofed 
facredncfs of their bulls from Rome was rejefted ; 
the progrefs of the reformation abroad, which had 
every where been attended with the abolition of the 
monadic ordci s, gave them reafon to apprehend like 
confequcnccs in Kngland ; and though the king ftill 
L 2 maintained 
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CHAP, maintained the doftrine of purgatory, to which moft 
^^^If ^^ ^^^ convents owed their origin and fupport, it^was 
1536. forefeen, that in the progrefs of the contcft he wouid 
every day be led to depart wider from ancient inftitu- 
tions, arid be drawn nearer the tenets of the rc- 
forniers, with whom his political interefts naturaUy 
induced him to unite. Moved by thefe confidera- 
tionsi the friars employed all their influence to in- 
flame the people againft the king's government; and 
Henry, finding their fafety irreconcilable with his 
own, was determined to feize the prefent opportu- 
nity, and utterly deftroy his declared enemies. 

Cromwel, fecretary of ftate, had been appointed 
vicar- general, or vicegerent; a new office, by which 
the king's fupremacy, or the abfolute uncontrollable 
' power aflumed over the church, was delegated to 
him. He employed Layton, London, Price, Gage, 
Petre, Bellafis, and others, as commiflioners, who 
carried on every where a rigorous inquiry with re- 
gard to the conduct and deportment of all the friars. 
During times of faftion, efpecially.of the religious 
kind, no equity is to be expedled from adverfaries ; 
and as it was known that the king's intention in this 
vifitation was to find a pretence for abolifhing mo- 
nafteries, we may naturally conclude, that the re- 
ports of the commifTioners are very little to be relied 
on. Friars vvere encouraged to brine in informa- 
tions againft their brethren ; the flighteft evidence 
was credited ; and even the calumnies fpread abroad 
by the friends of the reformation were regarded as 
grounds of proof. Monftrous difbrders are therefbxr 
iaid to have been found in many of the religious 
houfes: Whole convents of women abandoned to 
lewdnefs : Signs of abortions procured, of infants 
murdered, of unnatural lufts between perfons of the 
fame fcx. It is indeed probable, that the blind fub- 
mifTion of the people during thofe ages would ren- 
der the friars and nuns more unguarded, and Jiiore 
diffolute than they are in any Roman catholic coun- 
try 
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try at prefcnt: But ftill the reproaches which it is chap. 
iafeft to credit, are fuch as point at vices naturally ^ ^^ 
conne£led with 'the very inftitution of convents, and 1536. 
with the nrionaftic life. The cruel and inveterate 
faAions and quarrels, therefore, which the com- 
Tniffioners mentioned, are very credible among men, 
who being confined together within the fame walls, 
never can forget their mutual animofities, and who, 
being cut off from all the moft endearing connec- 
tions of nature, are commonly curfed with hearts 
more felfifli and tempers more unrelenting thdn fidl 
to the fhare of other men. The pious frauds prac- - 
tiled to increafe the devotion and liberality of the 
people, may be regarded as certain, in an order 
founded on illuQons, lies, and fuperftition. The 
fupine idlenefs. alfo, and its attendant, profound 
ignorance, with which the convents were reproached, 
admit of no queftion ; and though monks were the 
true prefervers as well as inventors of the dreaming 
and captious philofophy of the fchools, no manly 
or elegant knowledge could be expefted among men 
whofe lives, condemned to a tedious uniformity, 
and deprived of all emulation, afforded nothing to 
raife the mind or cultivate the genius. 

SoM£ few monafteries, terrified with this rigorous 
inquifition carried on by Cromwel and his commif- 
fionerSj furrendered their revenues into the king's 
hands ; and the monks received fmall penfions as 
the reward of their obfequioufnefs. Orders were 
given to difmifs fuch nuns and friars as were below 
four and twenty, whofe vows were on that account 
fuppofed not to be binding. The doors of the con- 
vents were opened, even to fuch as were above that 
age ; and every one recovered his liberty who defired 
it. But as all thefe expedients did not fully anfwcr 
the king^s purpofe, he had recourfe to his ufual in- 
ftrument ot power, the parliament; and in order to 
prepare men for the innovations projefted, the re- 
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port of the vifitors was publilhed, and a: general 
horror was endeavoured to be excited in the natiori 
againft inftitutions which to their anccftors had been 
the objefts of the moft profound veneration. 

The king, though determined utterly to abolifl^ 
the monaftic orders, refolved to proceed gradually 
in this great work ; and he gave dire£lions to the • 
parliament to go no further at prefcnt, than to fup- 
prefs the leffer monafteries, which pofleffed revenues 
below two hundred pounds a year *. Thefe were 
found to be the moft corrupted, as lying leis under 
the reftraint of fhamc, and being expdfed to left 
fcruriny ^ ; and it was deemed fateft to begin with 
them, and thereby prepare the way for tfie greaoer 
innovations projeded. By this aft three hundred 
and feventy-fi)c monafteries were fuppreffed, and 
their revenues, amounting to thirty- two thoufand 
pounds a year, were granted to the kiqg j befide^ 
their goods, chattels, and plate, computed at a • 
hundred thoufand pounds more ^ It does not ap* 
pear that any oppofition was made to thia important 
Jaw : So abfolutewas Henry's authority ! A court, 
called the court of augmentation of the king's re- 
venue, was ercfted for the management of thefe 
funds. The people naturally concluded, from this 
circumftance, that Henry intended to proceed in de- 
ipoiling the church of her patrimony **. 

The aft formerly paffed, empowering the king to, 
name thirty-two commiflioners for framing a body 
of canon-law, was renewed; but the projeft was 
never carried into execution. Henry thought that 
the prefer^ perplexity of that law increafed hi^ 

• ^7 Hen. VIII. €. a8, *» Burnet, vol. i. p. 193. 

c It is pretended, fee Holling%d, p. 939, that ten thopl'and monks 
were turned out on the diirolution of the leflTcr monafteries, Jf fo, , 
rnoft of them mail have been Mendicants : For the revenue couldnot 
hive Aipported near that number. The Mfrndicants, ao doubt, itill 
continued their former profcflion, 

* 27 Hen. Vill. c. 17, 
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authority, and kept the clergy in ftill greater de- c h a p. 
pcndance. s^^^'^ 

Farther progrcfs was made in completing the 1536^ 
union of Wales widx England: The feparate jurif- 
didions of fcveral great lords or marchers, as they 
were called, which obftrufted the courfe of juftice in 
Wal^s, and encouraged robbery and pillaging, were 
abolifhedi and the authority of the king's courts was 
extended every where. Some jurifdidions of a like 
nature in England were alfo aboliflied * this fcffion. 

The commons, fenfible that they had gained no- 
thing by oppofing die king's will, when he formerly 
endeavoured ta fecure the profits of wardships and 
liveries, were now contented to frame a law ^ fuch 
as he diftated to them. It was enafted. That the 
pofleffion of land fhall be adjudged to be in thofe who 
have the ufe of it, not in thofe to whom it is tranf- 
ferred in truft. 

After all thefe laws were pafled, the king dif- 
folved the parliament ; a parliament memorable not April 14.. 
only for the great and important innovations which 
it introduced, but alfo for the long time it had fitten, 
and the frequent prorogations which it had under- 
gone. Henry had found it fo obfequious to his will 
that he did not chufe, during thofe religious fer- 
ments, to hazard a new eledtion -, and he continued 
the fame parliament above fix years : A pradlice at 
that time unufual in England. 

The convocation which fat during this feflion was Aconvo 
engaged in a very important work, the deliberating 
on the new tranflation which .was projefted of the 
fcriptures. The tranflation given by Tindal, though 
correded by himfclf in a new edition, was ftill com- 
plained of by the clergy as inaccurate and unfaithful; 
juid it was now propoled to them that they fhould 

« %j Hen. VJII. c. 4. f Ibid. c. lo. 
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C M A P. themfelves publifh a tranflation, which would not.bc 

^^^\f liable to thofe objedions. 
153$, The friends of the reformation aflcrted, that no- 

thing could be more abfurd than to conceal, in an 
unknown tongue, the word of God itfelf, and thus 
to counteraft the will of heaven, which for the pur- 
pofe of univcrfal falvation had publifhed that falutary 
doftrine to all nations :' That if this praftice were 
not very abfurd, the artifice at leaft was very grols, 
and proved a confcioufnefs that the gloflcs and tra- 
ditions of the clergy flood in diredt oppofition to the 
original text didtated by Supreme Intelligence: 
That it was now neceflary for the people, fo long 
abufed by interefted pretenfions, to *fee with their 
own eyes, and to examine whether the claims of the 
cccleftaftics were founded on that charter which was 
on all hands acknowledged to be derived from hea- 
ven: And that as a fpirit of refcarch and curiofity 
was happily revived, and men were now obliged to 
make a choice among the contending doftrines of 
different fefts, the proper materials for decifion, and 
above all, the holy fcriptures, fhould be fct before 
them ; and the revealed will of God, which the change 
of language had fomewhat obfcured, be again by 
jheir means revealed to mankind. 

The favourers of the ancient religion maintained, 
on the other hand, that the pretence of making the 
people fee with their own eyes was a mere cheats 
and was itfelf a very grofs artifice, by which the. 
new preachers hoped to obtain the guidance of them, 
and to fcduce them from thofe paftors whom the 
laws, whom ancient eftablifliments, whom heaven 
itfelf, had appointed for their fpiritual direction : 
. That the people .were, by their ignorance, their 
ftupidity, their neceflary avocations, totally un- 
qualified to chufe their own principles ; and it was 
a mockery to fct materials before them, of which 
they could not poflibly make ^y proper ufe : That 

even 
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tvcn in the affairs of common life, and in their tern- C « A p. 
poral concerns, which lay more within the compafs . ^- ,^ 
of human reafon> the laws had in a great meafure 15)^. .. 
deprived them of the right of private judgment, 
and had^ happily for their own and the public in^ 
tereft, regulated their ^onduft and behaviour: /^ •-' « ^ y ^ 
That theological queftions were placed far beyond* '-/^i-w-^ r rt. 
the fphere of vulgar comprehenfion ; and ecclefi- /- ^^^ t^ 
allies thcmfelves, though affifted by all the advan- 
tages of education, erudition, and an afliduous 
ftudy of the fcience, could not be fully alTured of a 
juft decifion ; except by the promife made them in 
fcripture, that God would be ever prefent with his 
church, and that the gates of hell fhould not prevail 
againft her : That the grofs errors adopted by the 
wifcfl heathens proved how unfit men were to grope 
their own way through this profound darknefe i nor 
would the fcriptures, if trufted to every man's judg- 
ment, be able to remedy; on the contrary, they 
would much augment, thofe fatal illufions : That 
facrcd writ itfelf was involved in fo much obfcurity, 
gave rife to fo many difficulties, contained fo many 
appearing contradidions, that it was the moft dan- 
gerous weapon that could be intrufted into the hands 
of the ignorant and giddy multitude : That the po- * 

etical ftyle in which a great part of it was compofed, 
at the fame time that it occafioned uncertainty in the 
fenfe, by its multiplied tropes and figures, was fuf* 
ficient to kindle the zeal of fanaticifm, and thereby 
throw civil fociety into the mofl furious combuftion : 
That a thoufand fefts muft arife, which would pre- 
tend each of them to derive its tenets from the fcrip- 
ture; and would be able, by fpecious arguments, 
or even without fpecious arguments, to feduce filly 
women and ignorant mechanics into a belief of the 
moft monftrous principles : And that if ever this 
diforder, dangerous to the magiftrate himfelf, re- 
ceived a remedy, it muft be from the tacit ac- 

quiefcencc 
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^MTX?* (juicfdence of th6' people in fome new authority ; and* 
y^ ^^^ it was evidcnUy better, without farther conteft or in- 
js^e^ q^iry, to adhere peaceably to ancient, and therefore ' 
the triort fecurc eftabUftiments. 

Thbse latter argunnents, being more agreeable 
• to ccclefiaftical government, would probably have 
pfeviailed in the convocation, had it not been for the 
authority of Cranmer, Latimer, and * fome other^ 
bilhops, who were fuppofed to fpeak the king*s' 
' feirife of the matter. A vote was pafled for publifh- 
ing a new tranflattioh of the fcriptures ; and in three 
years' time the work was finifhed and printed at 
Paris. This was deemed a great point gained by 
the refbriticrs, and a confiderable advancement of ' 
their caufe. Farther progrefs was fbbn expe6ted> 
after fucfh important fucceflcs. 

But while the retainers to the new religion were 
exulting in their profperity, they met with a morti- 
fication which feemcd to blaft all their hopes. 
Their patroriefs Anne Boleyn poflefled no longer^ 
the king's favour j and foon after loft her life by the 
Difgracc rage of that furious monarch. Henry had perfe- 
©f queen vered in his love to this lady during fix years that 
•^"•' his profccutibn of the divorce lafted ; arid the more 
obftacles he mef with to the gratification of his paf- 
fioh, the mbre determined zeal did he exert in pur- 
fuinghrs 'purpofe. But the afFeftion which had 
fubfifted,' and ftill increafed under difficulties, had 
not long attained fecure pofleliion of its objed, when 
itlanguifhedfrom fatiety; and the king's heart was ' 
apparently eftrangcd from his confort. Anne's ene- . 
miesfoon perceived the fatal change ; and they were 
forward to wideh the breach, when they found that 
they incurred no danger by inter pofing in thofe deli- 
cate concerns. She had been delivered of a dead 
fo^i ; and Henry's extreme fondnefs for male ifllic 
being thus for the prefcnt difappointed, his temper^ 
^cjually violent and fuperftitious, was difpofed to* 

make 
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make the innocent mother asif^retaUe foh the nart CHAf, 
fortune*. But the diief means vrfiich Anne's ene- J[f^2^ 
mics employed to bflame the king againft her^ was ,53^; 
his jealoufy, 

^NN^, though (he zppe^rs to have been entirely 
innocent, and even virtuous in her conduft, had a 
certain gaiety, if not Icvitv of charafter, which^ 
threw her ofF her guard, and made her lefs circui!n^ 
lpe£t than her fituatipn required. Her education 
in Fraflce rendered her the more prone to thofe 
freedoms; and it was with difficulty ihe conformed 
hcrfclf to that ftrift ceremonial praftifed in thc^ 
/court of England. More vain than' haughty^ (he- 
was pleafed to fee the influence of her beauty on* all 
around her, and (he indulg^sd herfelf in an eafy 
familiarity with perfons who were formerly her 
eqtials, and who might then have pretended to her* 
friendfhip and good graced. Henry ^s dignity was 
pflFcndcd with thefe popular manners ^ and though 
the lover had been entirely blind, the hufbaild pof- 
fefTedbuttoo quick difcernment and penetration^ 
111 inil>uments intcrpofed, and put a malignant in- 
terpretation on the harmlcfs liberties of the queen : 
The vifcountefB of Rocheford, in particular, who 
was married to the queen's brother, but who lived on 
bad tenns with her fifter-in-law, infinuafedthe'lYibft 
cruel fufpicions into the king's mind ; and is'llie was 
a woman of profligate character, (he paid ho' reg^d' 
either to truth or humanity in thofe calumnies which 
fhe fuggeftcd. She pretended that her own hiifband 
was engaged in a crinninaV corrcfpondetice with his 
fifter; and, not content with this imputation', (he 
poifoned every adlion or the queen's, and repre- 
fented each inftance of favour which (he conferred 
on any one as a token of afFeftion. Henry NorriS 
groom of die ftole, Wefton and Brereton gentlerhen 

f Burnet, vol* i. p» 19^, 
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c.H A P. of the king's chamber, together with Mark Smeton 
.^ . '_f groom ot the chamber, were obfervcd to poflefs 
1536. much of the queen's friendfhip ; and they ferved her 
with a zeal and attachment which, though chiefly 
derived from gratitude, might not improbably be 
fealbned with fome mixture of tendernefs for fo ami- 
able a princels. The king's jealoufy laid hold of the 
flighteu circumflance; and finding no particular ob- 
joft on which it could fallen, it vented itfelfeaually 
on every one that came within the verge of its fury. 

Had Henry's jealoufy been derived from love, 
though it might on a fudden have proceeded to the 
moft violent extremities, it would have been fubjc6b 
to many remorfes and contrarieties ; and might at 
lad have, ferved only to augment that affeftion oq 
which it was founded. But it was a more ftern jea- 
loufy, foftered entirely by pride : His love was tranO- 
ferrcd to another obje6t. Jane, daughter of fir John 
Seymour, and maid of honour to the queen, a young 
lady of fingular beauty and merit, had obtained an 
entire afcendant over him j and he was determined 
to facrifice every thing to the gratification of this 
new appetite. Unlike to moft monarchs, whojudge 
lightly of the crinne of gallantry, and who deem the 
young damfels of their court rather honoured than 
difgraced by their paflion, he feldom thought of any 
other attachment than that of marriage ; and in order 
to attain this end, he underwent more difficulties, 
and committed greater crimes, than thofe which he 
fought to avoid by forming that legal connexion. 
And having thus entertained the defign of raifing 
his new miftrefs to his bed and throne, he more 
willingly hearkened to ever^ fuggeftion which threw 
any imputation of guilt on' the unfortunate Anne 
Bpleyn. 
jft May. .Thb king's jealoufy firft appeared openly in a tilt- 
ing at Greenwich, where the queen happened to drop 
her handkerchiefs an incident probably cafualy but 
2 inter- 
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interpreted by him as an inftance of gallantry to (bnic chap, 
of her paramours **. He immediately retired from y^^^j 
the place; ftnt orders to confine her to her cham- ,36. 
bcr J arretted Norris, Brereton, Wefton, and Sme- 
ton, together with her brother Rocheford ; and 
threw them into prifon. The queen, aftoniftied at 
thefe inftances of his fury, thought that he meant 
only to try her; but finding him in earneft, Ihe re- 
fledfced on his obftinate unrelenting ipirit, and (he 
prepared herfelf for that melancholy doom which 
was awaiting her. Next day (he was fent to the 
Tower ; and on her way thither (he was informed of 
her fuppofed offences, of which (he had hitherto been 
ignorant: She made earneft proteftations of her in- 
nocence ; and when (he entered the prifon (he fell 
on her knees, and prayed God fo to help her, as (he 
was not guilty of the crime imputed to her. Her 
furprife and confufion threw her into hyfterical dif- 
orders ; and in that fituation (he thought that the 
beft proof of her innocence was to make an entire 
confeflion, and (he revealed fome indifcretions and 
levities which her fimplicity had equally betrayed her 
to commit and to avow. She owned that (he had 
once rallied Norris on his delaying his marriage, and 
had told him that he probably expefted her when (he 
(hould be a widow : She had reproved Wefton, fhc 
faid, for his affedtion to a kinfwoman of hers, and 
his indifference towards his wife : But he told her 
that (he had miftaken the objeft of his afFeftion, 
for it was her(elf: Upon which (he defied him^ 
She affirmed that Smeton had never been in her cham- 
ber but twice, when he played on the harpfichord : But 
flic acknowledged that he had once had the boldnefs 
to tell her, that a look fufficed him. The king, ip- 
ftead of being fatisfied with the candour and fincerity 
of her confeffion, regarded thefe indifcretions only a» 
preludes to greater and more criminal intimacies. 

^ Btti-net, vqI. i* p. 198. ' Strjpe, vol, t. p. z%s^ 
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c HA P. Qp all thofe mulutudes whom die beneficence qF 
' ^_ ^^ the qpeen's temper! had obliged during her profpcr- 
S536. ous fortune^ no one durft incerpofe between her ana^ 
the king's fury ; and the perlbn whole advancement 

- every breath had favoured, and ^every countenancse 

iiad fmiled upon, was npw left neglcdcd and aban- 
doned. Even her uncle the duke of Norfolk, pro-* 
ferring the connexions of party to the ties of blood* 
was become her moft dangerous enemy; and .all the 
retainers to the catholic religion hoped that her death 
would terminate the king's quarrel with Rome, andL 
Jeave him again to his natural and early bent, whicH' 
had incline him to maintain the moft intimate union 
with the apoftolic fee. Cranmer alone, of all the • 
queen's adherents, ftill retained his friendfhip Ibr 
her i and, as.far as the king's impctuofity permjtRad 
him, he endeavoured to moderate the violent prgu- • 
dices entertained againft her. 

The queen herfelf wrote Henry a letter from the 

Tower, fviU of the moft tender cxpoftulations, and 

of the wa^meft pmteftations of innocence *". This' 

^ letter had no influence on th^ unrelenting mind of 

r^ ci / . ^ ' Henry, who was determined to pave the way for his 
'^' new marriage by the death of Anne Boleyn. Norris, 
Wefton, Brcreton, and Smeton, were tried s but no 
legal evidence was produced againft them. The 
chief proof of their guilt conflfted in a hearfay from 
one lady Wing^eld, who was dead. Smeton was 
prevailed on, by t;he vain hopes of life, to confcfs a 
criminal correfpondence with the queen' ; bu: even 
her enemies expefted litde advantage from this con- 
felfion; for. they never dared to confront him with 
her ; and he was immediately executed s as were ^Ifo 
Bj-ercton and Wefton. Norris had been much in 
tMe king's favour j and an offer of life was made 
bim, if he would confcfs Iiis crime, and accufe the 

k Sec potc [G] at the end of the volarae. 
' Burner^ vcl. i. p« 2ei. 
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quecfl : But he generoufly rejcfted the progofal j and ^JL^/* 
iaid, that in his confcicnce he believed her entirely ^^ 



guiltlefs: But for his part he could accufe her of * 1536. 
hothing, and he would rather die a.thoufand deaths 
than calumniate an innocent perfon. 

The queen a^dher brother were tried by a jury Her trial 1 
of peers, cdnfiftingofthe duke of Suffolk, the mar- 
quis of Exeter, the earl of Arundel, and twenty- 
three more : Their uncle the duke of Norfolk pre- 
fided as high fteward. Upon what proof or pre- 
tence the crime of inceft was imputed to them is 
unknown : The chief evidence, it is faid, amounted 
to no nnore than that Rocheford had been feen to ' 
lean on her bed before fome company. Part of the ' 
charge againft her was, that (he had affirmed to her 
minions that the king never had her heart ; and had 
faid to c?ich of them apart, that flie lovai him bettei: 
than any perfon whatfoever: Which was to thejhn^ 
der of the ijfue begotten between the king and her^ 
By this ftrained interpretation her guilt was brought 
under the ftatute of tne !25th of this reign; in which 
it was declared criminal to dirow any flander upon 
the king, queen, or their iflue. Such palpable 
abfurdities.were at that time admitted; and they 
were regarded by the peers of England as a fufficienj: 
. reafon for facrificing an innocent queen to the cruelty 
of their tyrant. Though unaffifted by counfel, Ihe 
defended herfelf v^ith prefence of mind; and the 
lpe6tators could not forbear pronouncing her en- 
tirely innocent. Judgment, however, . was given 
by the court> both againft the queen and lord Roche- 
ford ; and her verdift contained, that ftie Ihould be 
burned or beheaded at the king's pleafure. When 
this dreadful fentence was pronounced ftie was not 
terrified, but lifting up her hands to heaven faid, 
" O Father! O Creator! thou who art the way, 
**' the truth, and the life, diou knoweft that I have 
" not deferved this fate." And thqn turning 4p the 
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CHAP, judges, made the moft pathetic declarations of her 

^__ _ innocence. 
1536. Henry, not fatisfied with this cruel vengeance, 
was refolved entirely to annul his marriage with 
Anne Boleyn, and to declare her iflue illegitimate : 
He recalled to his memory, that a little after her 
appearance in the Englifh court fome attachment 
had been acknowledged between her and the carl of 
Northumberland, then lord Piercy -, and he now 
qucftioned the nobleman with regard to thefc engage- 
ments. Northumberland took an oath before the 
two archbiftiops, that no contraft or promife of 
marriage had ever pafled between them : He re- 
ceived the facrament upon it, before the duke of 
NQrfolk and others of the privy council 5 and this 
fblemn a6t he accompanied with the moft folemn 
proteftations of veracity". The queen, however, 
was Ihakcn by ptienaces of executing the fcntencc 
againft her in its greateft rigour, and was prevailed 
on to confefs in cpurt fome lawful impediment to 
her marriage with the king ". The afflifted 
primate who fat as judge thought himfelf obliged 
by this confefljon to pronounce the marriage null 
and invalid. Henry, in the tranfports of his fury, 
did not perceive that his proceedings were totally in- 
confiftent, and that if her marriage were from the 
beginning invalid, (he could not pofllbly be guilty 
of adultery. 

and txectt- Xhe queen now prepared for fufFering the death to 

*^^ which (he wa^ fentenced. She fent her laft nieffage to 
the king, and acknowledged die obligations which fhc 
owed him, in thus uniformly continuing his endea- 
vours for her advancement : From a private gentle- 
woman, (hefaid, he had firft made her a marchionefs, • 
then a queen, and now, fince he could raife her no 
Jiigher in this world^ he was fending her to be a faint 

» Herbfrt, p. 584* ■ Hevliu, p. 94, 
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\h heavert. She then renewed the proteftations of c H A p. 
her innocence, and recommended her daughter to ^^^\ 
his care. Before the lieutenant of the Tbwer, and tst6. 
all who approached her, Ihe made the like declara- 
tions; and continued to behave herfelf with her 
ufual ferenityj and even with cheerfulnefs. " The 
*' executioner," fhe faid to the lieutenant, " is, I 
** hear, very expert ; and wy neck is very (lender :" 
Upon which (he grafped it in her hand, and fmiled. 
When brought, however, to the fcaffold, flic foftened 19th Mayj 
her, tone a little with regard to her proteftations of 
innocence. She probably refleftcd that the obfti- 
nacy of queen Catherine, and her oppofition to the 
king's will, had much alienated him from the lady 
Mary: Her own maternal concern, therefore, for 
Elizabeth, prevailed in thcfe laft moments over that 
indignation which the unjuft fentence by which flic 
fuffered naturally excited in her. She (aid that flie 
Was come to die, a^ flie was fentenced by the law : 
She would acgufe none, nor fay any thing of the 
ground upon which flie was judged. She prayed 
heartily for the king ; called him a moft merciful 
and gentle prince ; and acknowledged that he had 
always been to her a good and gracious fovereign ; 
and if any one fliould think proper to canvafs her* 
caiife, flie defired him to judge the beft*". She was 
beheaded by the executioner of Calais, who was 
fcnt for as more expert than any in England* Her 
body was negligently thrown into a common cheft 
of clm-trec^ made to hold arrows; and was buried 
in the Tower. 

The innocence of this unfortunate queen cannot 
reafonably be called in queftion. Henry himfelf, in 
the violence of his rage, knew not whomto.accufe 
as her lover j and though he imputed guilt to her 
brother, and four perfons more, he was able to bring 
proof againft none of them. The whole tenour of 

• Burxiet> vol. I. p. 105. 
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CHAP, her conduft forbids us to afcribe to her an abandoned 
v^^^'j charafter, fuch ^s is implied in the king's accula- 
1536. ' tion : Had (he been fo loft to all prudence and fenfe 
of fhame, fhe muft have expofcd herfelf to detec- 
tion, and afforded her enennies fome evidence againft 
her. But the king made the moft effeftual apology 
for her, by marrying Jane Seymour the very day 
after her execution p. His impatience to gratify 
this new paffion caufed him to forget all regard to 
decency; and his cruel heart was not foftened a 
moment by the bloody cataftrophc of a pcrfbn who 
had fo long been the objedt of his moft tender affec- 
tions. 

The lady Mary thought the death of her ftep- 
mother a proper opportunity for reconciling herfelf 
to the king, who, befides other caufes of difguft, had 
been offended with her on account of the part which' 
r fhe had taken in her mother ^s quarrel. Her ad- 
vances were not at firft received 5 and Henry exadled 
from her fome farther proofs of fubmiffion and 
obedience : He required this young princefs, then 
about twenty years of age, to adopt his theological 
tenets ; to acknowledge his fupremacy 5 to renounce 
the pope ; and to own her mother's maiyiage to be 
unlawful and inceftuous. Thefe points were of hard 
digeftion with the princefs j but after fome delays, 
and even refufals, (he was at laft prevailed on to 
write a letter to her father % containing her aflcnt to 
the articles required of her : Upoh which fhe was 
received into favour. But notwithftanding the re- 
turn of the king^s afFeftion to the iflTue of his firft 
marriage, he diverted not himfclf of kmdnefs to- 
wards the lady Elizabeth -, and the new queen, who 
was bleft with a Angular fweetnefs of difpofition, 
difcovered ftrong proofs of attachment towards her. 
8th June. The trial and con viftion of queen Anne, and the 
mcnu^** fubfequent events, made it neccffary for the king to 

P Burnet, vol. i. p. 107. 
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fummon a new parliament; and he, here, in his Chap, 
fpcech, made a merit to his people, that, notwith- ^^^^^ 
Handing the misfortunes attending his two former 1536. 
marriages, he had been induced for their good to 
venture on a third. The fpeaker received this pro- 
feffion with fuitable gratitude ; and he took thence 
occafion to praife the king for his wonderful gifts of 
I grace and nature : He compared him, for juftice 
and prudence, to Solomon ; for ftrength and forti- 
[ tude, to Sampfon 5 and for beauty and comelinefs, to 
I Abfalotn. The king very humbly replied, by the 
i hiouth of the chancellor, that he difavowed thefe 
i praifes ; fmce, if he were really poflefled of fuch 
endowments, they were the gift of Almighty God 
only; Henry found that the parliament was no. left 
fubmiliive in deeds than complaifant in their ex- 
! prcflions, and that they woiiid go the fame lengths 
I as the former in gratifying even his mofl lawlefs 
' paflions. His divorce from Anne Boleyn was rati- 
i fied'; ^hat queen and all her accomplices were 
i attainted ; the iflue of both his former marriages 
were declared illegitimate, and it was even made 
I treaibn to aflert the legitimacy of either of them ; to 
I throw any (lander upon the prefent king, queen, or 
their ilTue, was fubjefted to the fame penalty ; the 
crown was fetded on the king's iflue by Jane Scy- 
tnour^ or any fubfequent wife ; and in cafe he fhould 
die without children, he was empowered, by his will 
Or letters patent, to difpofeof the crown : An enor- 
mous authority, efpecially when entrufted to a 
prince fo violent and capricious in his humour. 
Whoever, being required, refufed to anfwer upon 
oath to any article of this a£t of fettlement, was ^ 

declared to be guilty of treafon -, -and by this claufe 
a ipecies of political inquilition was.eftablilhed in 

' The parliament, in annulling the king's marriage with Anne 
Boleyn, gives this as a reafon, '* For that his highncfs had chofta 
** to wife the excellent and ▼irtnous lady Jane, who for her conve- 
** i|ieAt yean, excellent beauty, and purenefs of fleih and b]oo(f» 
^ would be apt, God willing, to conceive iflue by hi« bigboers/* 
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CHAP, the kingdom, as well as the accufations of treafbtf 
y^^^ ^. multiplied to an unreafonable degree. The king 
J 536. was alfo empowered to confer on any one, by his wiU 
or letters patent, any caftles, honours, liberties, or 
franchifes; words which might have been extended to 
the difmembering of the kingdom, by the ereftion 
of principalities and independent jurifdidtions. It 
was alfo, by another aft, made treafon to marry, 
without the king's confent, any princefs related in 
the firft degree to the crown. This aft was occa- 
fioned by the difcovery of a defign formed by Tho- 
mas Howard, brother of the duke of Norfolk, to 
efpoufe the lady Margaret Douglas, niece to the 
king, by his fifter the queen of Scots and the carl 
of Angus. Howard, as well as the young lady, 
was committed to the Towjr. She recovered her 
liberty foon after ; but he died m confinement. An 
aft of attainder paflcd againft him this fcflion of 
parliament. 

Another acceflion' was likewife "gained to the 
authority of the crown : The king, or any of his 
fucceflbrs, was empowered to repeal or stnnul, by 
letters patent, whatever aft of parliament had been 
palled before he was four and twenty years of age. 
Whoever maintained the authority of the bifhop 
of Rome, by word or writ, or endeavoured in 
any mariner to reftore it in England, was fub- 
jefted to the penalty of a premunire ; that is, his 
goods were forfeited, and he Was put out of the 
proteftion of law. And any perfon who/polTeffed 
any office ecclefiaftical or civil, or received any grant 
or charter from the crown, and yet refufed to re- 
nounce the pope by oath, was declared to lie guilty 
of treafon. The renunciation prefcribed runs in 
the ftyle of So help me God, all faints^ and the holy 
evangelijis*. The pope, hearing of Anne Boleyn's 
difgracc and death, had hoped that the door was 
opened to a reconciliation, and had been making 

. • 18 Hen. VIII. c._io. 
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feme advances to Henry: But this was the reception 
he met with. Henry was now become indifFerent _ __ 
with regard to papal cenfures; and finding a great 1536. 
increafe of authority, as well as of revenue, to accrue 
from his quarrel with Rome, he was determined to 
perfevere in his prefent meafures. This parliament 
alfo, even more than any foregoing, convinced him 
how much he commanded the refpeft of his fubjeds, 
and what confidence he might repofe in them. 
Though the eleftions had been made on a fudden, 
without any preparation or intrigue, the members 
difcovcred an unlimited attachment to his perfbn 
and government*. 

The extreme complaifance of the convocation, A convo, 
which fat at the fame time with the parliament, en- <^^^'<^"* 
couraged him in his refolution of breaking entirely 
with the court of Rome. There was fecretly a great 
divifion of fentiments in the minds of this aflembly ; 
and as the zeal of the reformers had been augmented 
by fbme late fucceffes, the refentment of the catho- 
lics was no lefs excited by their fears and lofles : But 
the authority of the king kept every one fubmiffivi 
and filentj and the new-affumed prerogative, the 
fupremacy, with whofe limits no one was fully ac- 
quainted, reftrained even the moft furious move- 
ments of theological rancour. Cromwel prefided 
as vicar-general j and though the catholic party ex- 
pcdted that, on the fall of queen Anne, his authority 
would receive a great ftiock, they were furprifed to 
find him ftill maintain the fame credit as before. 
With the vicar-general concurred Cranmer the pri- 
mate, Latimer bilhop of Worcefter, Shaxton of 
Salifbury, Hilfey of Rochefter, Fox of Hereford, 
Barlow of St, David's. The oppofite faftion was 
headed by Lee archbifliop of York, Stokefley bifliop 
of London, Tonftal of Durham, Gardiner of Win - 
chefter, Longland of Lincoln, Sherborne of Chi- 

< Burnet, vol. i. p. ti%, 
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CHAP, cc ^i^c continuance of the fame. But fincc the place 
^^^^' u where departed fouls are retained, before they 
reach Paradife, as well a$ thp nature of their 
pains, is left uncertain by Scripture; fdl fuch 
*« queftions are to be fubmi^tied to God, to whofe 
*' mercy it is meet and convenient to commend the 
" deceafed, trufting that he accepteth our prayer^ 
« for them V 

. These articles, when framed by the convoca- 
tion, and corredted by the king, were fubfcribfd by 
every member of that affembly; while, perhaps 
neither tjiere nor throughout the whole kingdomj 
could one man be found, except Henry himfellfl 
who had adopted precifely thefe very doftrines ana 
opinions, For^ though there be not any contra- 
diction in the tenets above mentioned, it had hap- 
pened in England, as in all countries where fa£Uous 
divifions have place ; a certain creed was embraced 
by each party ; few neuters >yere to be founc} ; an4 
thefe confilled only of fpeculative or whimfical peo- 
ple, of whom two perfons could fcarcely be brought 
to an agreement in the fame dogmas. The pro- 
t^ftants 4II pf them i:arried their opposition to Rome 
farther than thofe articles : None of the catholics 
went fo far : And the king, by being able to retain 
the nation in fuch a delicate medium, difplayed the 
utmoft power of an imperious dclpotifra, of which 
^ny hiftory furnifhes an example. To change the 
religion of a country, even when fecondcd by ^ 
party, is one of the moft perilous enterprifes which 
any fovereign can attempt, and often proves the mpft 
deftrucliye to royal authority. But Henry was able 
to fet the political machine in that furiouj move- 
ment, and yet regulate and even ftop its career i 
He coiild fay to it, 1 hus fj^fhalt thou go, and no 
farther ; And he made pvery vote oi*' his parliament 
and convocation fubfervipnt, not only tb his intercfts 

' ^ Collier, vol. ii. p. X2», & fcq. I'ulleri Burnet, vol. L p. xi^, 
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tod paffions, but even to his greateft caprices ; nay, c H ap^ 
;o his moft refined and moft fcholaftic fubtilties. ^ ^,^^_j 

The concurrence of thefe two national affemblies 153^. 
ferved, no doubt, to increafe the king's power over 
^e people, and raifed hini to an authority more 
abfolute than any prince in a fimple monarchy even 
by means of military force is ever able to attain. 
But there are certain bounds beyond which the 
moft flayiih fubmiflion cannot be extended. All 
the late innovations, particularly the diflblution of 
the fmaller monafteries, and the imminent danger 
to which all the reft were expofed *, had bred dSf- 
content among the people, and had difpofed them 
to revolt;. The eicpelled monks, wandering about 
the country, excited both th/s piety and compaffion 
of men; and as the ancient religion took hold of 
the populace by powerful motives fuited to vulgar 
capacity, it was able, now that it waj brought into 
apparent hazard, to raife the ftrongeft zeal in its 
favoyr ^. . Difcontents had even reached fome of the Difton, 
nobility and gentry, whofe anceftors had founded **"** 
the monafteries, and who placed a vanity in thofe J^^f, 
inftitutions, as well as reaped fome benefit from 
tliem, by the provifions which they afforded them 
for their younger children. The more fuperftitjous 
verc interefted for the fouls of their forefathers, 
!!yhich, they believed, muft now lie during many 
^es in the torments of purgatory, for want of 
maffes to relieve them. It fccmed unjuft to abolifti 
piou^ inftitutions for the faults, real or pretended, 
of individuals. Even the moft moderate and rea- 
fonabie deemed it fomewhat iniquitous, rfiat men 
who had been invited into a courfe of life by all the 
laws human and diyi^ which prevailed in their 
country, ftiould be tumid out of their poffeffions, 
and fo little care^be taken of their fucure lubf^ftence, 
j\nd when it was obfcrved, that the capacity an4 

X See note [fl] at the end ^f the yolume. 
^ Strype, vol. i. p. 249, 
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CRAP, bribery of the commiflioners and others, employed 
^^^\ in vifiting the monafteries, intercepted much of the 
153^. profits refulting from thefe confifcations, it tended 
much to increafe the general difcontent*. 

But the people did not break into open feditlon 
till the complaints of the fecular clergy concurred 
with thofe or the regular. As Cromwel's perfon was 
little acceptable to the ecclefiaftics ; the authority 
which he exercifed being fo new, fo abfblute, fo unli- 
mited, infpired them with difguft and terror. He pub- 
Bftied, in the king's name, without the confent either 
of parliament or convocation, an ordonance, by which 
he retrenched many of the ancient holidays ; prohi- 
bited fcvei;al fuperftitions gainful to the clergy, fuch 
as pilgrimages, images, reliques ; and even ordered 
the incumbents •in the parifties to fet apart a con- 
fiderable portion of their revenue for repairs, and 
for the fupport of exhibitioners and the poor of their 
parifli. The fecular priefts, finding themfelves thus 
reduced to a grievous fervitude, inftilled into the 
people thofe difcontents which they had long har- 
boured in their own bofoms. 

The firft rifing was in Lincolnfhire. It was 
headed by Dr. Mackrel, prior of Barlings, who was 
difguifcd like a mean mechanic, and whc^ bore the 
name of captain Cobler. This tumultuary army 
infurrcc- amounted to above 20,000 men*; but, notwith- 
ftanding their number, they Ihowed little difpofition 
of proceeding to extremities againft the king, and 
fecmed ftill ' overawed by his authority. They ac- 
knowledged him to be fupreme head of the church 
of England i but they complained of fupprefSng the 
monafteries, of evil counfdlors, of perfons meanly 
born raifed to dignity, of tl^ danger to which the 
jewels and plate of , their parochial churches were ex- 
pofed : And they prayed the king to confult the 

* Burnet, vol. i. p. 223. * Ibui. p» ztj, Herbert. 
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nobilky of the realm concerning the redrefe of thcfe c h a ?• 
grievances *'. Henry was littk difpofed to entertain , ,- - If 
apprehenfions of danger, efpecially from a low mul- %si6^ 
titude, whom he defpifed. He fent forces againft 6thoaob« 
the rebels under the command of the duke of Suf- 
folk ; and he returned them a very iharp anfwer to 
their petition. There were fome gentry, whom 
the populace had conftrained to take part with 
them, and who kept a fecret correfpondence with 
Suffolk. 1 hey informed him, that refentment 
againft the king's reply was the chief caufe which 
retained the malcontents in arms, and that a milder 
anlwer would probably fupprefs the rebellion. 
Henry had levied a grea$ force at London, with 
which he was preparing to march, againft the rebels; 
. and being fo well fupported by power, he thought 
that, without lofing his dignity, he might now fliow 
them fome greater condcfcenfion. He fent a new 
proclamation, requiring them to return to their obc- 
diende, with fecret affurances of pardon. This ex- 
pedient had its effed : The populace was difperfed : 
Mackfel and fome of their leaders fell into the 
king's hands, and were executed : The greater part 
of the multitude retired peaceably to their ufual 
occupations : A few of the more obftinate fled to 
the north, where they joined the infurrcdtion that 
was raifed in thofe parts. 

The northern rebels, as they were more nume* ^ 
rous, were alfo on other accounts more formida- 
ble than thofe of Lincolnlhire j becaufe the people 
were there more accuftomed to arms, and becaufe 
of their vicinity to the Scpts^ who might make ad- 
vantage of thefe diforders. One Aflce, a gentleman, 
had taken the comra^d of them, arid he pofleffed 
the art of governing the populace. Their enter- 
prife they called the Pilgrimage of Grace : Some 
priefts marched before in the habits of their order^ 

^ Herbert, p. 410. 
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CHAP, carrying croflcs in their hands : In their banners, waa 
^^^^^ woven a crucifix, with the reprefcntation of a chalice, 
,336* and of the five wounds of Chrift^: They wore on 
their (Jeeve an emblem of the five wounds, with the 
name of Jcfus wrought in the middle : They all 
took an oath, that they had entered into the pilgrim- 
age of grace fi-om no other motive than their love 
' to God, their care of the king's pcrfon and iflue, 
their defire of purifying the nobility, of driving bafc- 
born perfons from about the king, of reftoriiig the 
church, and of fupprcfling herefy. Allured by thcfe 
fair pretences, about 40,cx)0 men from the counties 
of York, Durham, Lancafter, and thofe northern 
provinces, flocked to their ftandard ; and their zcal,^ 
DO lefs than their numbers^ inipired the court with 
apprehenfions. 

The earl of Shrewfbury, moved by his regard for 
the king's fervice; raifed forces, though at firft with- 
out any commiffion, in order to oppofe the rebels. 
The earl of Cumberland repulfed them from' his 
caftle of Skipton : Sir Ralph Evers defended Scar- 
borow-caftle againft them ^ : Courtney, marquis of 
Exeter, the king's coufin-german, obeyed orders 
from court, and levied troops* The earls of Hunt^ 
ingdon, Derby, and Rutland, imitated his. example. 
The rebels, however, prevailed in taking both Hull 
and York:. They had laid ficge to Pomfret- caftle, 
into which the archbifhop of York and lord Darcy 
had thrown themfelves. It was foon furrendered to 
them J and the prelate and nobleman, who fecrctly 
wifhed fuccefs to the infurreftion, feemed fo yield to 
the force impofed on them, and joined the rebels. 

The duke of Norfolk was appointed general of 
the king's forces againft the northern rebels ; and as 
he headed the party at court which fupported the 
ancient religion, he was alfo fufpefted of bearing 
fame favour to the caufe which he was fent to op- 

f Fox, vol. ii. p. 992. < Stowe, p. 574.. Ba^er, p. 25$. 
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Jpofc. His prudent conduft^ however, fcefns to chap. 
acquit him of this imputation. He encamped near ^^^^'^ 
Doncafter, together with the car! of Shrewsbury j 1536. 
and as his army was . fmall, fcarcely exceeding five 
thoufand men, he made choice of a poft where he 
had a river in front, the ford of which he purpofed 
to defend againft the rebels. They had intended to 
attack him in the morning ; but during the night 
there fell fuch violent rains as rendered the 
river utterly impaflablc; and Norfolk wifely laid 
hold of the opportunity to enter into treaty with 
them. In order to open the door for negotiation, 
he fent them a herald; whom Afke, their leader, 
received with great ceremony j he himiclf fitting in 
a chair of ftate, with the archbilhop of York on one 
hand, and lord Darcy on the other. It was agreed, 
that two gendemen Ihould be difpatched to the king 
with propofals from the rebels ; and Henry purpofely 
delayed giving an anfwer, and allured them with 
hopes of entire fatisfacStion, in expeftation that ne- 
ceffity would foon oblige them to difperfe them- 
&lves. Being informed that his artifice had in a 
great meafure fucceeded, he required them inftantly 
to lay down their arms, and fubmit to mercy ; pro- 
mifing a pardon to all except^fix whom he named, 
and four whom he rcferved to himfelf the power of 
naming. But though the greater part of the rebels 
had gone home for want of fubfiftence, they had 
entered into the mod folemn engagements to return 
to their ftandards, in cafe the king's anfwer (hould 
not prove fatisfaftory. Norfolk, therefore, foon 
found himfelf in the fame difficulty as before j and 
he opened again a negotiation with the leaders of the 
multitude. He engaged them to fend three hundred 
perfons to. Doncafter, with propofals for an accom- 
modation ; and he hoped, by intrigue and feparate 
interefts, to throw diflenfion among fo great a num- 
ber. A(ke himfelf had intended to be one of the 
deputies, and he required a hoftage for his fecurity ; 

But 
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CHAP. But the king, when confulted, replied, that he kn^ 

t^^^l/ ^^ gentleman or bthcr whom he eftcemcd {o little? 
1336. as to put him in pledge for fuch a villain. The de- - 
mands of the rebels were fo exorbitant, that Norfolk 
rejefted them ; and they prepared again to decide 
the Gonteft by arms. They were as formidable as 
ever, both by their numbers and fpirit ; and, not- 
withftanding the fmall river which lay between them 
and the royal army, Norfolk had great reafon to 
dread the efFefts of their fiiry. But while they were 
preparing to pafs the ford, rain fell a fecond time in 
fuch abundance, as made it imprafticable for them 
to execute their defign ; and the populace, partly 
reduced to neceffity by want of provifions, partly 
ftruck with fuperftition at being thus again difap- 
pointed by the fame accident, fuddehly difperfed 
themfelves. The duke of Norfolk, who Tiad re- \ 

ceived powers for that end, forwarded the difperfion 
by the promife of a general amnefly ; and the king 

9th Dec. ratified this aft of clemency. He publifhed, how- 
ever, a manifefto againft the rebels, and an anfwer 
to their complaints ; in which he employed a very 
lofty ftyle, fuited to fo haughty a monarch* | 

He told them, that they ought no more to pretend 
giving a judgment with regard to government, than 
a blind man with regard to colours : " And we," he 
added, " with our whole council, think it right 
" ftrange that ye, who be but brutes and inexperC 
«' folk, do take upon you to appoint us, who be 
" meet or not for our council." 

A% this pacification was not likely to be of long^ 
continuance, Norfolk was ordered to keep his army 
together, and to march into the northern parts, in 
order to exaft a general fubmilfion. Lord Darcy, 
as well as A(ke, was fent for to court; and the 
former, upon his refufal or delay to appear, was 
thrown into prifon. Every place was full of jealoufy 
and complaints. A new infurreftion broke out, 
hca4ed by Mufgravc and Tilby> and the rebels 
10 befieged 
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belieged Carlifle with 8000 men. Being repulfed ^ ^ ^ p. 
by that city, they were encountered in their retreat ^^^^ If 
by Norfolk, who put them to flight 5 and having 1337. 
made prifoners of all their officers except Mu(gravej 
who efcaj^d, he inftantly put them to death by 
martial law, to the number of feventy perfons. An 
attempt made by fir Francis Bigot and HaJam, to 
furprife Hull, met with no better fuccefs j and fe- 
veral- other rifings were fupprefled by the vigilance 
of Norfolk, The king, enr^ed by thefe mul- 
tiplied revolts, was determined not to adhere to the 
general pardon which he had granted ; and from a 
movement of his ufual violence, he made the inno- 
cent fufFer for the guilty. Norfolk, by command 
from his mafter, Ipread the royal banner, and 
wherever he thought proper executed martial law 
in the punifliment of o^enders. Befides Alke, 
leader of the firft infurreftion, fir Robert Conftable, 
fir John Bulmer, fir Thomas Piercy, fir Stephen 
Hamilton, Nicholas Tempeft, William Lumley, 
and many others,. were thrown into prifon ; and mcrfl 
of them were condemned and executed. Lord 
Hufley was found guilty as an accomplice in the 
infurreftion of Lincolnihire, and was executed at 
Lincoln. Lord Darccy, though he pleaded com- 
pulfion, and appealed for his juftificauon to a k>ng 
life fpent in the fervice of the crown, was beheaded 
on Tower-hill. Before his execution, he accuied 
Norfolk of having fecretly encouraged the rebels ; 
but Henry, cither fenfible of that nobleman's fer- 
vices, -and convinced of his fidelity, or afraid to 
oSead one of fuch extenfive power and great capa-- 
city, rejected the information. Being now fatiated 
with punifiiing the.rebels, he publifhed anew a gene- 
ral pardon, to which he faithtully adhered^; and he 
crcded by patent a court of juflice at York, for 
deciding law-fuits in the northern counties : A de*^ 
mand which had been made by the rebels. 

• Herbert, p. 41 J, 

Soon 
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CHAP. Soon after this profpcrous fuccefs, an event hap- 
i_^^!l/ pened, which crowned Henry's joy, the birth of a 
1557. fon, who was baptifcd by the name of Edward. 
S^h^'f'*' Yet was not his happinels without aHay : The queen 
prince^EJ. ^^^^ ^^o days aftcr ^ But a fon had fo long been 
ward^ and ardently wiihed for by Henry, and was now be- 
fiuMft^^ come fo neccffary, in order to prevent difputes with 
Jane* regard to the fucceffion, after the adts declaring the 
two princefles illegitimate, that the king's affliftion 
was drowned in his joy, and he exprcfled great 
fatisfaftion on the occafion. The prince, not fix 
days old, was created prince of Wales,- duke of 
Cornwal, and earl of Chefter. Sir Edward Sey- 
mour, the queen's brother, fornnerly made lord 
Beauchamp, was raifcd to the dignity of earl of 
Hertford, Sir William Fitz- Williams, high ad- 
miral, was created earl of Southampton j fir Wil- 
liam Paulet, lord St. John -, fir John Ruflcl, lord 
Ruflel. 
«S3«* The fuppreflion of the rebellion, and the birth 
of a fon, as they confirmed Henry's authority at 
home, increafed his confidcration among foreign 
princes, and made his alliance be courted by all 
parties. He maintained, however^ a neutrality in 
the wars, which were carried on with various fuc- 
cels, and without any decifive event, between 
Charles and Francis ; and though inclined more to 
fevour the latter, he determined not to incur, with-^ 
out neceflity, either hazard or expence on his 
account. A truce, concluded about this time be- 
tween thefe potentates, and afterwards prolonged 
for ten years, freed him from all anxiety on account 
of his ally, and re-eftablilhed the tranquillity of 
Europe. 

Henry continued dcfirous of cementing a union 
with the German proteftants ; and for that purpofe 
he fent Chriftopher Mount to a congrefs which they 

' Strype, vol. ii. p. 5. 
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lieid at Brunfwick; but that minifter made nd great c H a p^ 
progrefs in his negotiation. The princes wifhed to ^^^^ 
know what were the articles in their confeflion which 1538. 
Henry difliked 5 and they fent new ambaffadors to 
him, who had orders both to negotiate and to difpute. 
They endeavoured to convince the king that he was 
guiky of a miftake in adminiftering the eucharift in 
one kind only, in allowing private mafles, and in 
I'equiring the celibacy of the clergy^. Henry would 
by no means acknowledge any error in thefe par- 
ticulars ; and was dilplealed that they fhould pretend 
to prefcribe rules to fo great a monarch and theo- 
logian. He found arguments and fyllogifms .enow 
to defend his caufe ; and he difmifled the ambaflador 
without coming to any conclufion. Jealous alfo left 
his own fubjefts fhould become fuch theologians as 
to queftion his tenets, he ufed great precaution in 
publilhing that tranflation of the fcripture which was 
finilhed this year. He would only allow a copy of 
it to be depoflted in fome parifli churches, where ic 
-was fixed by a chain : And he took care to inform 
the people by proclamation, " That this indulgence 
'^ was not the efFeft of his duty, but of his goodnefs 
^^ and his liberality to them j who therefore fhould 
'^ ufe it moderately, for the increafe of virtue, not 
*^ of ftrife : And he ordered that no man fhould read 
*^ the Bible aloud, fo as to diflurb the pricft while 
^^ he fang mafs, nor prefume to. expound doubtful 
^' places without advicfe from the learned." In this 
meafure, as in the reft, he flill halted half way be- 
tween the catholics and the proteftants. 

There was only one particular in which Henry 
was quite decifive ; becaufe he was there impelled by 
his avarice, or, more properly fpeaking, his rapacity, 
the confequence of his profufion : This meafure was, ^uppref. 
the entire defVruftion ot the monafteries. The prefent 
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CHAP. opportunityfecmcdfavourableforthatgreatenterpri(ei 
^^ Vi while the fupprefllon of the late- rebellion fortified 
i^}8. and incrcafed the royal authority ; and as fome of 
the abbots were fufpefted of having encouraged the 
infurreftion, and of correfponding with the rebels, 
the king's refentment was farther incited . by that 
motive. A new vifitation was appointed of all the 
monafteries in England; and a pretence only being 
wanted for their fuppreflion, it was eafy for a prince, 
poffefled of fuch unlimited power, and feconding 
the pfefent humour of a great part of the nation, to 
find or feign one. The abbots and monks knew 
the danger to which they were expofed 5 and having 
learned, by the example of the lefler monafteries, 
that nothing could withftand the king's wpl, they 
were mod of them induced, in expeftation of jbetter 
treatment, to make a voluntary refignation of their 
houfes. Where promifes failed of efFeft, menaces, 
.and even extreme violence,- were employed i and as 
feveral of the abbots fmce the breach with Rome had 
been named by the court with a view to this 
event, the king's intentions were the more eaQly 
effedted. Some alfo, having fecretly embraced 
• the doArine of the reformation, were glad to be 
freed from their vows ; and on the whole, the defign . 
was condufted with fuch fuccefs, that in lefs than 
two years the king had got pofleffion of all the mo- 
nalVic revenues. 

In feveral places, particularly in the county of. 
Oxford, great intereft was made to preferve fonnc 
convents of women, who, as they lived in the moft 
irreproachable manner, juftly merited, it was thought, 
that their houfes fhould be faved from the general 
deftruftion *. There appeared alfo great difference 
between the cafe of nuns and that ot friars ; and the 
one inftitution might be laudable, while the other 
was expofed to much blame. The males of all ranks, 

* Burnet, vol. it p. 318. 
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if endowed with induftry, might be of fcrvicc to the 
public; and none of them could want employment 
luited to his ftation and capacity. But a woman of ^153^ 
femily who failed of a f^ttlement in the marriage 
ftate, an accident to which fuch perfons were more 
liable than women of lower flation> had really no 
rank which ftie properly filled j and a convent was a 
retreat both honourable and agreeable, from the in- 
utility and often want which attended her fituation. 
But the king was determined to abolilh monafteries 
of every denomination ; and probably thought that 
thefe ancient eftabliftiments would be the fooner for- 
gotten, if no remains of them of any kind were al- 
lowed to fubfift in the kingdom. 

The better to reconcile the people to this great 
innovation, ftories were propagated of the deteftablc 
lives of the friars in many of the convents j and great 
care was taken to defame thofe whom the court had 
determined to ruin. The reliques - alfo, and other 
fuperftitions, which had fo long been the obje£t of the 
people's veneration, were expofed to their ridicule ; 
and the religious fpirit, now lefs* bent on exterior 
obfervances and fenfible objefts, was encouraged in 
this new xliredtion. It is needkfs to be prolix in an 
enumeration of particulars : Proteftant hiftorians 
mention on this occafion, with great triumph, the 
facred repofitories of convents j the parings of St. 
Edmond's toes j fome of the coals that roafted St. 
Laurence ; the girdle of the Virgin (hewn in eleven 
feveral places ; two or three heads of St. Urfula j 
the felt of St. Thomas of Lancafter, an infallible 
cure for the head-ach j part of St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury's Ihirt, much reverenced by big-bellied wo- 
men j fome relic^rtl^afi excellent preventive againft 
rain ; otlfeij^if^WlViedy to weeds in corn. But fuch^ 
foolerie^^f they are to be found in all ages and 
natJbnMpid even took place during the mod refined 
periods^, antiquity, form no particular or violent 
reproafh to the catholic religion* 

N 2 Therb 
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CHAP. There were alfo difcovered, or faid to be difco^ 
^^—^ Lf ^^^^^y ^^ the monafteries, fome impofture^ofamorc 
i53«. artificial nature. At Hales in the county of Gfoucef- 
ter there had been Ihown, during feveral ages, the 
blood of Chrift: brought from' Jerufalem ; and it is 
eafy to imagine the veneration with which fuch a 
relique was regarded. A miraculous circumftance 
alfo attended this miraculous relique ; the.facred 
blood was not vifible to any one in mortal iin, even 
when fet before him ; and till he had' performed good 
works fufficient for his abfolution, it would not deign 
to difcover itfelf to him.' At the diflblution of the 
nfionaftery the whole contrivance was detefted. Two 
. of the monks who were let into the fecret had taken 
the blood of a duck, which they renewed every 
week : They put it in a phial, one fide of which 
confifted of thin and tranfparent cryftal, the other 
of thick and opaque. When any rich pilgrim 
arrived, they were fure to Ihow him the dark fide 
of the phial, till mafles and offerings had expiated 
his offences ; and then finding his money, or pa- 
^ tience, or faith, n»rly exhaufted, they made him 
^ happy by turning the phial *. 

A MIRACULOUS crucifix had been kept at BoxJey 

in Kent, and bore the appellation of the Rood of 

Grace. The lips, and eyes, and head of the image 

moved on the approach of its votaries. Hilfey 

bHliop of Rochefter broke the crucifix at St. Paulas 

crofs, and Ihowed to the whole people the Iprings 

and wheels by which it had been fecretly moved. A 

great wooden idol revered in Wales, called Darvel 

Gatherin, was alfo brought to London, and cut in 

pieces : And by a cruel refinement in vengeance it 

was employed as fuel to burn ^i^JForeft •", who was 

jjjiniflied for denying the fupremH^^Jjd fgr fome 

pretended herefies. A fingerof St. Arof^^OMM^d 



* Herbert, p. 431, 43*. Stowe, p. 575. 
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with a thin plate of Jilvcr, had been pawned by a chap* 
convent for a debt of forfy pounds; but as the ^^^^ 
king's comnriiflioners 4'efufed to pay the debt, people 1538. 
made themfelves merry ,with the poor creditor on 
account of his pledge. 

But of all thejnftruments of ancient fuperftltion 
no one was fo zealoufly deftroyed as the flirine of 
Thomas a' Becket, commonly called St. Thomas 
of Canterbury. This faint owed his canonization 
to the zealous defence which he had made for cleri- 
cal privileges ; and on that account alfo the monks 
had extremely encouraged the devotion of pilgrim- 
ages towards his tomb; and numberlefs were the 
miracles which they pretended his reliques wrought 
in favour of his devout votaries. They raifed his 
body once a year ; and the day on which this cere- 
mony was performed, which was called the day of 
his tranQation, was a general holiday : Every fiftieth 
year there was celebra;ije/I a jubilee to his honour, 
which lafted fifteen days: -Plenary indulgences were 
jthen granted to all that vifited his tomb; and a 
hundred .thoufand pilgrims have been regiftered at ^ 
a time in Canterbury. The devotion towards him 
had quite effaced in that place the adoration of the 
Deity i hay, even that of the Virgin. At God's 
altar, for inftance, there were offered in one year 
three pounds two (hillings and fix pence ; at the 
Virgin's, fixty-three pounds five fhillings and fix 
pence; at St. Thomas's, eight hundred and thirty- 
two pounds twelve {hillings and three pence. But 
next year the difproportion was fl:ill greater : There 
was not a penny offered at God's altar; the Virgin's 
gained only four pounds one fhilling and eight pence; 
but St. Thomas had got, for his fhare, nine hundred 
and fifty^-four pounds fix fhillings and three pence U 
Lewis VII. of France had made a pilgrimage to this 

I Burnet, vol. i, p. 344. 
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CHAP, rniraculous tomb, and had bcftowed on the Ihrine a 
y^^^[j jewel, efteemed the richeft in Chriftendom. It is 
155$. evident how obnoxious to Henry a faint of this cha- 
rafter muft appear, and how contrary to aU his pro- 
je£ts for degrading the authority of the court of 
Rome. He not only pillaged the rich fhrine dedi- 
cated to St. Thomas : He made the faint himlelf be 
cited to appear in court, and be tried and condemned 
as a traitor : He ordered his name to be ftruck out 
of the calendar j the office for his feftival to be ex- 
punged from all breviaries ; his bones to be burned, 
' and the alhes to be thrown in the air. 

On the whole, the king at different times fup- 
prefled fix hundred and forty-five monafterics : Of 
which twenty-eight had abbots that enjoyed a feat in 
parliament. Ninety colleges were demolilhed in fe- 
vcral counties; two thoufand three hundred and 
fcventy-fbur chantries and free chapels : A hundred 
and ten hofpitals. The whole revenue of theie 
eftablifhments amounted to one hundred and fixty- 
one thoufand one hundred pounds". It is worthy 
of obfervation, that all the lands and pofieffions and 
# revenue of England had a litde before thig period 
been rated at four millions a year ; fo that the reve- 
nues of the monks, even comprehending the lefler 
monaftcries, did not exceed the twentieth part of the 
national income : A fum vaftly inferior to what is 
commonly apprehended. The lands belonging to 
the convents were ufually let at very low rent ; and 
the farmers, who regarded themfelves as a (pecies of 
proprietors, took always care to renew their leafes 
before they expired "• 

Great murmurs were every where excited on 
account of thefe violences; and men much queftioned 
whether priors and monks, who were only^truftees 
or tenants for life, could, by any deed, howeyer vo- 

n LordHerberty Camden, Speed. 

" See note [I] at the end of the Tolume* 

luntary. 
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luntary, transfer to the king the entire property of ^ ^ ^ P* 
Hheir cftates. In order to reconcile the people to ^ Z^ 
iuch mighty innovations, they were told that the J53«. 
king would never thenceforth have occafion to levy 
taxes, but would be ablej frpm the abbey lands 
alone, to bear during war as well as peace the whole 
charges of government ". While fugh topics were 
employed to appeafe the populace, Henry took an 
effeftual method of interefting the nobility and gen- 
try in the fuccefs of his meafures ^ : He either made 
a gift 6f the revenues of convents to his favourites, 
and courtiers, or fold them at low prices, or ex- 
changed them for other lands on very difad van tageous 
terms. He was fo profufe in thefe liberialities, that 
he is faid to hiave given a woman the whole revenue 
of a cortyent, as a reward for iriaking a pudding 
which happened to gratify his palate **• He alto 
fettled pehfipns on the abbots and priors, propor- 
tioned to their former revenues or to their merits ; 
and gave each monk a yearly penfion of eight market 
He erefted fix new biftioprics, Weftminfter, Oxforcj, 
Peterborow, Briftol, Chefter, and Gloucefter; of 
which five fub^ft at this day: And by all thefe 
means of expence and diflipatiori the profit which 
the king reaped by the feizure of church lands fell 
much ihort of vulgar opinion. As the ruin of con- 
vents had been forefeen fome years before it hap- 
pened, the monks had taken care to fecrete moft of 
their ftock, furniture, and plate ; fo that the fpoils 
of the great monafterlcs bore not in thefe refpefts 
any proportion to thofe of the leifer. 

Beside the lands poflefled by the monafteries, the 
regular* clergy enjoyed a confiderable part of the be- 
nefices' of England, and of the tithes annexed to 
them J and thefe were alfo at this time transferred 
to the crown, and by that means pafled into the hands 

• Coke's 4th Inft. fol. 44* P Dugdalc's Wanvickfliire, p, 800. 
4 Fuller. 
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c H A P. of laymen : An abufe which niany zealous church- 
^xxxi^ ^^^ regarded as the moft criminal facrilegc. The 
1538. monks were formerly much at their caft in £nglandj 
and enjoyed revenues which exceeded the regular 
and dated expence of the houfe. We read of the 
abbey of Chertfey in Surrey, which poflefled 744 
pounds a year, though it contained only fourteen 
monks : That of Furnefe in the county of Lincoln 
was valued at 960 pounds a year, and contained 
about thirty \ In order to diflipate their revenues, 
and fupport popularity, the monks lived in a holpi- 
table manner; and befides the poor maintained froifi 
their ofFals, there were many decayed gendemen, 
who paffcd their lives in travelling from convent to 
convent, and were entirely fubfifted at the tables. of 
the friars. By this holpitality, a$ much as by their 
own inaftivity, did the convents prove nurfcries of 
idlenefs j but the king, not to give offence by top 
fudden an innovation, bound the new proprietors of 
abbey lands to fupport the ancient hofpitality. But 
this engagement was fulfilled in very few places, and 
for a very fhorttime. 

It is eafy to imagine the indignation with which 
' the intelligence of all thefe a£ts of fiolence was re- 
ceived at Rome; and how much the ecclefiaftics of 
that court, who had fo long kept the world in lub- 
jeftion by high founding epithets, and by holy exe- 
crations, would now vent their rhetoric againft the 
charaAer and conduft of Henry. The pope was at 
laft incited to publifh the bull which had been palled 
againft that monarch j and in a public manner he 
delivered over his foul to the devil, and his dominions 
to the firft invader. Libels were difperfed, in which 
he was anew compared to the moft furious pcrfecutors 
iri antiquity ; and the preference was now given to 
' their fide : He had declared war with the dead, whom 
the pagans thcmfelves refpeftedj was at open hofti- 

' Burnet, vol. i. p. 137. 
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Txty with heaven j and had engaged in profeffed en- ^ ^ a p, 
mity with the whole hoft of faints and angels. Above ^^^^ 
all^ he Tvas often reproached with his refemblance x^i^ 
to the emperor Julian, whom it was faid he imir- 
tated in his apoftacy* aod karning, though he fell 
fhort of 'him in morals. Henry could diftinguifh 
in ibme of thefe libels the flyle and animofity of his 
klnftnan Pole -, and he was thence incited to vent his 
rage by every pbflible expedient on that'&rnous 
cardinal. 

RfoiNALD de la Pole, or Reginald Pole, was Cardl^a 

defccnded from the royal family, being fourth fon ^^^ 

of the courttefs of Salifbury^ daughter of the duke.af 

Clarence. He gave, in early. youth, indications of 

that fine genius and generous difpofition by' which 

during his whole life he w^ fo much diftinguifhed ; 

and Henry, having conceived great frieodfliip for 

him, intended to raife him to the higheft ecclefi- 

aftical dignities i a;id, as a pledge of future favours^ 

he conferred on him the deanery of Exeter •, the 

better to fupport him in his education, Pole was 

carrying on his ftudies.in the univerfity of Paris at 

the lime when the king foH^ited the fufFrages of that 

learned body in ftvour of his divorce j but though 

applied to by the Englifh agent, he declined taking 

anj; part in the affair. Henry bore this negfe<^ widx 

more temper than was natural to hims and he ap* 

peared unwilling, on that account, to renounce all 

fricndftiip with a perfon whpfe virtues and talents 

he hoped would prove ufcful as well as ornamental 

to his court and kingdom. He allowed hind ftill to 

poflefs his deanery, and gave him permiffion to finifh 

his ftudies at Padua : He even paid him fome court, 

in order to bring him into his meafuresj and. wrote 

to him .while in that univerfity, defiring him to give 

his opinion freely with regard to the late pieafures 

Cakcn in England for abolilhing the papal authority. 

• Goodwin's Anoals* 
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CHAP. Pole had now contrafted an intimaec fricrtdfliip wiife 
.^^^^^^^ allperfons eminent for dignity 6r tnerit in Italy, Sa- 
J5^jg. dolet, Bcmbo, and other revivers of true tafte and 
learning ; and he was moved fey thefe connexions, 
as vTcU as by religious zeil, to forget in fonnie re- 
foc6t the duty which he owed to Henry, his bene- 
U£toT and his fovcreign. He replied, by writing a 
treatife of the unity of the churchy in wWch he in- 
veighed againft the king's fupremacy, his divorce, 
his fecond marriage ; and he even esdiorted the em- 
peror ico revenge on him the injury done to the Im- 
perial family, and to the catholic caufe, Henry, 
though provoked beyond meafure at this outrage, 
diflembled his refentitient ; and he fent a meOage 
to Pole, defiring him to return to England, in or- 
der to explain certain pafiages in his book, which he 
found fomewhat obfcure and difficult. Pole was on 
his guard againft this infididtis invitation ; and was 
determined to remain in Italy, where he was uni- 
verfally beloved. 

The pope and emperor thought themfelves obliged 
to provide for a man of Pole's eminence and dig- 
nity,- who in fupport of their caufe had facrificed all 
his prdttfAiions to fortune in his d^n country. Hfc 
was created a cardinal; and though he took not 
higher ord<^rs than thole of a deacon, he was 4ent 
legate into Flanders afbout the year 1536 ^^ Henry 
was fenfible that Pole's chief intention, in chufing 
that ^npteymeht, was to foment the mutinous dif- 
pofition of die Englifti catholics j and he therefore 
remonftrated in fo vigorous a mantier with the 

aueen of Hungary, regent of the Low Countries, 
lat ftie difmiffed the legate, without allowing him 
to ei^ercife his fonftions. The enmity which he 
bore tb Pole was nbw as open as it was violent j 
and the cardinal on his part kept no farther mea- 
fures in his intrigues againft Henry, He is even 

< Herbert. 
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lufpe£t^ of having afpired to the crown, by means chap. 

of a marriage witfi the lady Mary ; and the king ^^*j 

was every day more alarmed by informations which x^^g, 

he received of the corre(pondence maintained in 

England by that fugitive. Courtney, marquis of 

Exeter, had entered into a confpiracy with him; 

fir Edward Nevil, brother to the lord Abergavenny; 

fir Nicholas Carew, matter of horfe and knight of 

the garter ; Henry de la Pole, lord Montacutc 5 and^ 

fir Geoffrey de la Pole, brothers to the cardinal. 

Thefe pcrfons were indifted and tried and convifted 

before lord Audley, who prefided in the trial as 

high fteward : They were all executed except fir 

Geoffrey de la Pole, who was pardoned; and he 

owed this grace to his having firft carried to the 

king fecret intelligence of the confpiracy. We 

know little concerning the juftice or iftiquity of the 

fentence pronounced againft thefe men : We only 

know, that the condemnation of a man who was at 

that time profccuted by the court forms no pre- 

fumption of his guilt ; though, as no hiftorian of 

credit mentions in the prefent cafe any complaint 

occafioned by thefe trials, we may prefume that fuf- 

ficient evidence was produced againft the marquis of 

Exeter and his affociates **. 

* Herbert in Kennet, p. ixS* 
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CHAP- XXXIL 

Vi/putaiion with Lambert A parliament 

Law of the fix articles Proclamations made 

equal to laws-^ — ^Settlement of the Juccejfton 

Icing's frojeSls of marriage He marries jfnne 

of Cleves He ' diflikes her A parliament 

Fall of Cromwel-^, His execution--. King's 

divorce from Anne of Cleves His marriage 

,. with , Catherine Howard State of affairs in 

Scofland--^ — Dijcovery of the queen's diffolute life 
x'^-'^A ^parliament Ecckftajiical affairs. 

CHAP. ripHE rough hand of Henry feemed well adapted 
xxxii.^ A ^^ rehding afunder thofe bands by which the 
g^ ancient fuperftition had fattened itfelf on the king- 
doni; and though, after renouncing the pope's fu- 
preamcy, and fuppreffing monafteries, moft of the 
political ends of reformation were already attained, 
few people expefted that he would flop at thqfe in- 
novations. The fpirit of oppofition, it was thought, 
would carry him to the utmoft extremities againft 
the church of Rome, and lead him to declare war 
againft the whole dodlrine and worfhip, as weU as 
difciplinc, of that mighty hierarchy. He had tor- 
merly appealed from the pope to a general council j 
but now, when a general council was fummoncd to 
' meet at Mantua, he previoufly renounced all fub- 
miffion to it, as fummoned by the pope, and lying 
entirely under fubjeftion to that fpiritual ufurper. 
He engaged his clergy to make a declaration to the 
like purpofe ; and he had prefcribed to them many 
other deviations from ancient tenets and praftices, 

Cranmer 
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nuuner took advantage of every opportunity to chap. 
carry him on in this courfe ; and while queen Jane ^^^ ^ 
lived, who favoured the reformers, he had, by 1538. 
means of her infinuation and addrefs, been fucceifT-^ 
fill in his endeavours. After her death Gardiner, 
who was returned from his embafly to France, kept 
the king more in fufpenfe; and, by feigning an 
unlimited fobmiffion to his will, was frequently able 
to guide him to his own purpofcs. Fox bifhop of 
Hereford had fupported Cranmer in his fchemes for • 
a more thorough reformation; but his death had 
made way for the promotion of Bonner, who, though ^ 

he had hitherto feemed a furious enemy to the court 
of Rome, was determined to facrifice every thing to 
prefent intereft, and had joined the confederacy of 
Gardiner, and the partifans of the old religion. 
Gardiner himfelf, it was believed, had. fecretly en- 
tered into meafurcs with the pope, and even with the 
emperor ; and in concert with thefe powers he en- 
deavoured to preserve, as much as poflible, the an- 
cient faith and worfhip. 

Henry was fo much governed by paffion, that 
nothing could have retarded his animofity and op- 
pofition againft Rome, but fome other pafllon which 
flopped his career, and raifed him new objeds of 
animofity. Though he had gradually, fince the 
commencement of his fcruplcs with regard to his 
firft nriarriage, been changing the tenets of that theo- 
logical fyftem in which he had been educated, he 
w^ no lefs pofitive and dogmatical in the few articles 
whi(ii remained to him, than if the whole fabric 
had continued entire and unfliaken. And though he 
ftood alone in his opinion, the flattery of courtiers 
had fo inflamed his tyrannical arrogance, that he 
thought himfelf entided to regulate, by his own par- 
ticular ftandard, the religious faith of the whole na- 
tion. The point on which he chiefly refl:ed his ortho- 
doxy happened to be the real prefence ; that very 
doftrine in which, among the numberlefs vidories 

of 
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of fuperftition over common Icnfe, her triumph is zfic 
moft lignal and cgrcgioirs. All departure from tliia 
xss^! principle he held to be heretical and deteffablej and 
nothing he thought would be more honourable fi>r 
him, than while he broke off afl connesiions with the 
Roman pontiff^ to maintain in this efTential article 
the purity of the catholic faith. 
Difputa- There was one Lambert ''f a 'fchoolmafter in 
Lambert, London, who had been queftioned and confined for 
•unfound opinions by archbifhop Warham 3 butuporm 
the death of that prelate, and the change of counfels 
at court, he had been releafed. Not terrified with, 
the danger which he had incurred, he ftill continued 
to promulgate his tenets j and having heard Dr. 
Taylor, afterwards biftiop of Lincoln, defend in a 
fermon the corporal pretence, he could not forbear 
cxprcfling to Taylor his diflent from that do6brine j 
and he drew up his obje6tions under ten feveral 
heads. Taylor communicated the paper to Dr. 
Barnes, who happened to be a Lutheran, and who 
maintained, that though the fubftance of bread and 
wine remained in the facramcnt, yet the real body 
and blood of Chrifl: were there alfo, and were in a 
certain myfterious manner incorporated with the ma- 
terial elements. By the prefent laws and pradicc 
Barnes was no le(s expofed to the ftake than Lam- 
bert; yet fuch was the perfecuting rage which pre- 
vailed, that he determined to bring this man to 
condign punifhment; becaufe in their common de- 
parture from the ancient faith he had dared to go one 
ftep farther than himfelf. He engaged Taylofto 
accufe Lambert before Cranmer and Latimer, who, 
whatever their private opinion might be on thefc 
points, were obliged to conform themfelves to die 
ftandard of orthodoxy eftablifhed by Henry. W hen 
Lambert was cited before thefe prelates, they endea- 
voured to bend him to a recantation 5 and they were 

* Fox, vol.ii. p. 395. 
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lurprifed when, inftcad. of complying, he ventured chap. 
10 appeal to the king. xxxii.^ 

Tre king, not difpleafed with an opportunity i538« 
w^re he could at once exert his fuprf^niaqr, and dif^ 
play his learnings accepted the appeal; and refolved . 
to n^ixy in a v^ry unfair manner, the magiftrate with 
the difputant. Public notice was given that he in- 
tended to enter the lifts with the fchoolmafter: 
ScaiFolds were ercfted in Weftminftcr-hall for. the 
accommodation of the audience : Henry appeared 
on his throne, accompanied with all theenfignsof 
majefty: , The prelates were placed on his right 
hand ; the temporal peers on his left : The judges • 
and mofb eminent lawyers had a place affigned them 
behind the bifhops ; the courtiers of greateft diftino- 
tion behind the peers : And in the midft of thb fplen-* 
did aflfembly was produced the unhappy Lambert, 
who was required to defend his opinions againft hia 
royal antagonift '. 

The biihop of Chichefter opened the conference, 
by faying that Lambert, being charged with he- 
redcal pravity, had appealed from his bifhop to the 
king i as if he expected more favour from this ap- 
plication, and as if the king could ever bo induced 
to proteft a heretic : That though his majefty had 
thrown ofF the ufurpations of the fee of Rome ; had 
di&ncorporated fome idle monks, who lived like * 
drones in a bee-hive; had abolifhed the idolatrous 
worihip of images ; had publiftied the Bible in 
Englilh, for the inftruftion of all his fubjefts ; and 
had made fome lefler alterations, which every one • 
muft approve of; yet was he determined to main- 
tain the purity of the catholic faith, and to puniih 
with the utmoft fe verity all departure from.it: And 
that he had taken the prefent opportunity, before fo • 
learned and grave an audience, of convincing 
Lambert of his errors ; but if he ftill continued - 

' Fox, voU ii. p« 416. 
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CHAP, obftinate in them, he muft expeft themoft condiga 

J^^^^ punifhment ^ 
,ijg. After this preamble, which was not very en- 
couraging, the king aflced Lambert, with a ftcm 
countenance, what his opinion was of Chrift's cor- 
poral prefence in the facrament of the altar ; and 
when Lambert began his reply with fomc compli- 
ment to his majefty, he rejefted the praife with dif- 
dain and indignation. He afterwards prefled Lam- 
bert with arguments drawn from fcripture anci the 
ichoolmen : The audience applauded the force of 
his reafoning and the extent of his erudition : Cran- 
mer feconded his proofs by fome new topics : Gar- 
diner entered the lifts as a fupport to Cranmcrr 
Tonftal took up the argument after Gardiner r' 
StokeQey brought fre(h aid to Tonftal: Six biOiops 
more appeared fucceflively in the field after Stokef^ 
ley: And the difputation^ if it defcrves the name, 
was prolonged for five hours j till Lambert, fa- 
tigued, confounded, browbeaten, and abaihed, was 
at laft reduced to filence. The king then, retum- 
• ing to the charge, afked him whether he were con- 
vinced? and he propofed, as a concluding argu- 
ment, this interefting queftion. Whether he were 
• refolved to live or to die ? Lambert, who poflefled 
that courage which confifts in obftinacy, replied, 
that he caft himfelf wholly on his majefty*s clemency: 
The king told him that he would be noproteftor of 
heretics ; and therefore if that were his final anfwer, 
he muft cxpeft to be committed to the flames. 
Cromwel, as vicegerent, pronounced the fent^ncc 
againft him *. 

Lambert, whole vanity had probably incited him 
the more to perfevere on account of the greatnefs of 
this public appearance, was not daunted by the ter- 
rors of the puniftiment to which he was condemned. 
His executioners took care to make the fufferings 

1 Goodwin's Annals* » Sec note [K] at the end «f the volume. 
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fxf ^ man who, had p6r(bnally oppofcd the king, as chap, 
cruel as poffiblc: He was burned at a flow fire; J^^^^ 
his legs and thi^s were confumed to the flumps ; 1538. 
and when there appeared no end of his torments, 
ibme of the guards more merciful than the reft, 
lifted him on their halbcrts, and threw him into the 
flames, where he was confumed. While they were 
employed in this friendly office, he cried aloud 
feveral times. None hut Cbrift^ none but Chrift ; and 
thefe words were in his mouth when he expired*. 

Some few days before this execution, four Dutch 
anabaptifts, three men and a women, had faggots 
tied to their backs at Paul's crofs, and were burned 
in that manner. And a man and a woman of the 
fame feft and country were burned in Smithfield*. 

It was the unhappy fate of the Engliih during i539« 
this age, that, when they laboured under any griev- 
ance, they had not the fatisfa6tion of expcfting re- 
drefs from parliament : On the contrary, they had 
reafon to dread each meeting of that aflembly, and 
were then fure of having tyranny converted into law, 
and aggravated, perhaps, with feme circumftance, 
which the arbitrary prince and his minifters had not 
hitherto devifed, or did not think proper of them- 
felves to carry into execution. This abjeft fervility 
never appeared more cqnfpicuoufly than in a new 
parliament which the king now aflembled, and Aparlla* 
which, if he had been fo pleafed, might have been "l* ^'x 
the laft that ever fat in England. But he found them * ' * ^^^ 
too ufeful inftruments of dominion ever to entertain 
thoughts of giving them a total exclufion. 

The chancellor opened the parliament by inform- 
ing the houfe of lords, That it was his majefty's 
earneft defire to extirpate from his kingdom all di- 
Vcrfity of opinion in matters of religion j and as this 
undertaking was, he owned, important and arduous, 
he defired them to chufe a committee from among 

* Pox^s AAs and MontimentSy p. 427. BmneU 

* Scowcy p. 556. 
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CHAP, themfelves, who might draw up certain articles of 
^^^^ \ faith, and communicate them afterwards to the 
IS19- parliament. The lords named the vicar-general, 
Cromwel, now created a peer, the archbiftiops of 
Canterbury and York, the bifliops of Durham, 
Carlifle, Worcefter, Bath and Wells, Bangor, and 
Ely. The houfc might have feeh what a hopeful 
talk they had undertaken: This fmall committee 
itfelf was agitated with fuch diverfity of opinion, 
that it could come to no conclufion. The duke of 
Norfdlk then moved in the houfe. That, fince there 
were no hopes of having a report from the com- 
mittee, the articles of faith, intended to be efta- 
blilhed, Ihould be reduced to fix; and a new 
committee be appointed to draw an aft with regard 
to them. As this peer was underllood to fpeak the 
fenfe of the king, his motion was immediately com- 
plied with i and after a fhort prorogation, the bill 
of the ^x articles^ or the bloody bill, as the pro- 
teftants juftly termed it, was introduced, and having 
paflTed the two houfcs, received the royal affent. 
Law of the In this law the doftrine of the real prefence was 
fix articles, eftabliflied, the communion in one kind, the perpe- 
tual obligation of vows of chaftity, the utility of 
private maffes, the celibacy of the clergy^ and the 
neceffity of auricular confeflion. The denial of the 
firft article with regard to the real prefence, fub- 
jefted the perfori to death by fire, and to the fame 
forfeiture as in cafes of treafon ; and admitted not 
the privilege of abjuring: An unheard of feverity, 
and unknown to the inquifition itfelf. The denial 
of any of the other five articles, even though re- 
canted, was punifhable by the forfeiture of goods 
and chattels, and imprifonment during the king's 
pleafure ; An obftinate adherence to error, or a re- 
Japfe, was adjudged to be felony, and punilhahle 
v/ith death.- The marriage of priefts was,feibjefted 
to the fame puniftiment. Their commerce with 
women was, on the firft offence, forfeiture and im- 
prifonment 5 
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Jjrifonment; oh die fecond, death. The abftaining c h a p.- 
rom confeffion, and from receiving the eucharilt ,^^^_"^ 
at the accuftomed times, fgbjefted the perfon to 1539. 
fine and to imprifonment during the king's pleafurei 
and if the criminal perfevered after conviftion, he . 
was punifhable by death and forfeiture, as in cafes 
of felony ^ Commiffioners were to be appointed 
by the king for inquiring into thefe herefies and 
irregular pradkices ; and the criminals were to be 
tried by a jury. 

The king, in framing this law, laid his opprefiive 
hand on both parties ; and even the catholics had 
reafon to complain, that the friars and nuns, though 
difmiffed their convent, fhould be capricioufly re- 
ftrained to the praftice of celibacy**: But as the 
proteftants were chiefly expofed to the feverity of 
the ftatute, the mifery of adverfaries, according to 
the ufual maxims of party, was regarded by the 
adherents to the ancient religion, as their own pro- 
Iperity and triumph. Cranmer had the courage to 
oppofe this bill in the houfe j and though the king 
defired him to abfent himfelf, he could not be pre- 
vailed on to give this proof of compliance •. Henry 
was accuftomed to Cranmer's freedom and fincerityj 
and being convinced of the general reftitude of his ' 
intentions, gave him an unufual indulgence in this 
particular, and never allowed even a whifper againft 
him. That prelate, however, was now obliged, in 
obedience to the ftatute, to difmifs his wife, the 
niece of Ofiander, a famous divine of Nuremberg*^; 
and Henry, fatisfied with this proof of fubmilfion, 
0iowed him his former countenance and favour. 
Latimer and Shaxton threw up their biftioprics on 
account of the law, and were committed to prifon. 



« 31 Hen. VIII. .C..14. Herbert In Kennet, p. 219. 
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CHAP. The parliament having thus refigned all tlieir 
^^^^^i; religious liberties, proceeded to an entire furrendcr 
S53^. of their civil; and without fcruple or deliberation 
Procia- fl^gy made by one aft a total lubvcrfion of the 
roadc°^ual Englifh conftitution. They gave to the king's pro- 
to Uwi. clamation the fame force as to a ftatute enadted by 
parliament ; and to render the matter worfe, if pof- 
fible, they framed this law as if- it were only decla- 
ratory, and were intended to explain the natural ex- 
tent of royal authority. The preanrible contains, that 
the king had formerly fet forth feveral proclamations 
which toward perfons had wilfully contemned, not 
confidering^what a king by his royal power may do^ 
that this licence might encourage offenders not only 
to difobey the laws of Almighty God, but alfo to 
dilhonour the king's moft royal majefty, who may 
full ill bear it*, that fuddcn emergencies often occur^ 
which require fpcedy remedies, and cannot await the 
flow aHembling and deliberations of parliament; and 
that, though the king was empowered by his autho- 
rity derived from God, to confult the public good 
on thefe occafions, yet the oppofition of refraftory 
flibjefts might pufh him to extremity and violence: 
For thefe reaibns the parliament, that they might 
remove all occafion of doubt, ' afcertaincd by a 
ftatute this prerogative of the crown, and enabled 
his majefty, with the advice of his council, to 
fet forth proclamations enjoining obedience under 
whatever pains and penalties he ftiould think proper: 
And thefe proclamations were to have the force of 
perpetual laws <• 

What proves either a ftupid or a wilful blindnefs 
in the pju-liament is, that they pretended, even after 
this ftatute, to maintain fome limitations in the 
government ; and they enafted, that no proclama- 
tion ftiould deprive any perfon of his lawful poflcf- 
fions, liberties, inheritances, privileges, franchifcsj 

s 31 Hen. VIII. c. S. 
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nor yet infringe any common law or laudable cuf- chap. 
torn of the realm. They did not confider that no ^^^^^ 
penalty could be infliftcd upon the diibbeying of 1$%$. 
proclamations^ without invading fome liberty or 
property of the fubjeft -, and that the power of ena6t- 
ing new laws joined to the difpenfing power, then 
exercifed by the crown, amounted to a full legifla- 
tiye authority. It is true, the kings of England 
haid always been accuftomed from their own autho- 
rity to iflue proclamations, and to exadb obedience 
to them; and this prerogative was, no doubt, a 
ftrong fymptom of ablblute government : But ftill 
there was a difference between a power which was- 
exercifed on a particular emergence, and which 
muft be juftified bythe prefcnt expedience or nccef- 
fity i and an authority conferred by a pofitive ftatute, 
which could no longer admit of control or limit- 
ation. 

Could any aft be more oppofite to the (pirit of 
liberty than this law, it would have been another 
of the fame parliament. They paffed an ad of at- 
tainder not only againft the marquis of Exeter, 
the lords Montacute, Darcy, Huffey, and others, 
who had been legally tried and condemned; but 
alio againft fome perfons of the higheft quality, who 
had never been accufed, or examined, or convided. 
The violent hatred which Henry bore to cardinal 
Pole had extended itfelf to all his friends and rela- 
tions ; and his mother in particular, the countefs 
of Saliibury, had on that account become extremely 
obnoxious to him. She was alfo accuied of having 
employed her authority with her tenants, to- hinder 
them from reading the new tranflation of the Bible ; 
of having procured bulls from Rome, which it is faid 
had been feen at Coudray, her country feat j and of 
having kept a correfoondence with her fon, the car-^ 
dinal : But Henry found, either that thefc offences 
<:ould not be proved, or that they would not by 
O 3 law 
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CHAP, law be fubjefted to fuch fevcre punifliments as he 
^ XXX 11^ dcfired to inflift-upon her. He refolded, therefore, 
>539' to proceed in a more fummary and more tyrannical 
manner; and for that purpofe he fent Cromwel, 
who was but too obfequious to his will, to a(k the 
judges whether the parliament eould attaint a peribn 
who was forth-coming^ without giving him any 
trial, or citing him to appear before them * ? The 
judges replied, that it was a dangerous queflion^ 
and that the high court of parliament ought to give 
the example to inferior, courts, of proceeding ac- 
cording to juftice: No inferior court could aft in 
that arbitrary manner, and they thought that the 
parliament never would. Being preffed to give a 
more explicit anfwer, they replied, that if a perfon 
were attainted in that manner, the attainder could 
never afterwards be brought in qucftioq, but muft 
remain good in law. Henry learned by this deci- 
fion, that fuch a method of proceeding, though 
diredlly contrary to all the principles of equity, was 
yet practicable ; and this being all he was anxious 
to know, he refolved to employ it againft the coun- 
tefs of Salifbury. Cromwel fhowed to the houfe 
of peers a banner, on which were embroidered the 
five wounds of Chrift, the fymbol chofen by the 
northern rebels ; and this banner, he affirmed, was 
found in the countefs's houfe*. No other proof 
feems to have been produced in order to afcertain 
her guik : The parliament, without farther inquiry, 
paffed a bill of attainder againft her -, and they in- 
volved in the fame bill, without any better proof^ 
as far as appears, Gertrude marchioncfs of Exeter, 
fir Adrian Fortefcue, and fir Thomas Dingley. 
Thefe two gentlemen were executed : The marchi- 
onefs was pardoned, and furviv^d the king; the 
countefs received a reprieve. 

k Coke's 4.th Inft. p, 37, 38. * Rymer, vol. xiv. p. 65^ 
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The only beneficial aft paffed this feflion, was c hap. 
that by which the parliament confirmed the furren- >^^^ \ 
der of the monafteriesj yet even this aft contains 1539. 
much falfehood, much tyranny, and were it not 
that all private rights muft fiibmit to public intereft, 
much injuftice and iniquity. The fcheme of en- 
gaging the abbots to fiirrender their monafteries had 
been conduced, as may eafily be imagined, with 
nmany invidious circumftances : Arts oT all kinds 
had been employed ; every motive that could work 
on the frailty of human nature had been fet before 
them; and it was with great difficulty that thefe 
dignified conventuals were brought to make a con- 
ceffion, which moft of them regarded as deftruftive 
of their interefts, as well as facrilegious and ori- / . 

minal in itfelf''. Three abbots had ihown more 3 ^'^ ' V 
conftancy than the reft, the abbots of Colchefter, ^^,^ r<,^. Irl 
Readmg, and Glaftenbury ; and in order to punifh 
them for their oppofition, and make them an ex- 
ample to others, means had been found to convift 
them of treafbi) ; they had perifhed by the hands of 
the executioner, and the revenue of the convents 
had been forfeited '. Befides, though none of thefe 
violences had taken place, the king knew that a 
furrender made by men who were only tenants for 
life, would not bear examination; and he was there-, 
fore refolved to make all furc by his ufu^l expedient, 
an aft of parliament. In the preamble to this aft, 
the parliament afferts, that all the furrcnders made 
by the abbots had been, " without conftraint, of 
<* their own -accord, and according to due cburfe ^ 
** of common law." And in confequence, the two 
houfes confirm the furrenders, and fecure the pro- 
perty of the abbey lands to the king and his fuccef- 
fors for ever"". It is remarkable, that all the 
niitred abbots 'ftill fat in the houfe of peers; and 

* Collier, vol. ii. p. 158. & feq. » 31 Hen. VIII. 
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•c H A ?• that none of them made any protcfts againft diis 
■^^^"\ injurious ftatute. 
X539. In this feflion the rank of all the great officers oC 
ftate was fixed: Cromwcl, as vicegerent, had. the 
precedency affigned him above all of them. It wajk 
thought fingular, that a blackfmith's fon, for he 
was no other, fhould have place next the royal 
family ; and that a man poffefled of no manner of 
literature fhould be fet at the head of the church. 

As foon as the aft of the fix articles had paflfcd, 
the catholics were extremely vigilant in informing 
againft ofienders; and no lefs than five hundred 
\ (fX i-^^' perfons were in a little time thrown intoprifon. But 
Cromwel, who had not had intercft to prevent that 
Y^yi ^ ' aft, was able for the prefent to elude its execution. 
Seconded by the duke of Suffolk and chancellor 
Audley, as well as by Cranmer, he remonilrated 
againft the cruelty of punifhing fo many delinquents; 
and he obtained permifTion to fet tliem at liberty. 
The uncertainty of the king's humour gave each 
party an opportunity of triumphing in its turn. No 
fooner had Henry pafTcd this law, which feemcd to 
inftift fo deep a wound on the reformers, than he 
granted a general permifTion for every one to have 
the new tranflation of the Bible in his family : A 
conceflion regarded by that party as an important 
viftory. 
Henry's BuT as Henry was obferved to be much governed 
n«ir^tr^ by his wives while he retained his fondnefs for 
them, the final prevalence of cither party fecmed 
much to depend on the choice of the future queen. 
Immediately after the death of Jane Seymour, the 
mofl beloved of all his wives, he began to think of 
a new marriage. He firfl caft his eye towards the 
dutchefs-dowager of Milan, niece to the emperor; 
and he made propofals for that alliance. But nrieet- 
ing with difficulties, he was carried by his friend- 
fhip for Francis rather to think of a French princefs. 

He 
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He demanded die dgtchefs-dow^r of LongucYHIei c h a p« 
daughter of the duke of Guife, a prince of th? ^^Yf 
houle of Lorraine; but Francis told him^ that the 1539. 
lady was already betrothed to the king of Scotland^ 
The king> however, would not take a refu&l : He 
had fet his heart extremely on the match: The 
information which he had received of the dutchefs's 
accomplifhments and beauty, Jxad prepoiTefled him 
in her favour; and having privately lent over 
Meautys to examine her perfon, and get certain 
intelligence of her condu£t> the accounts which that 
agent brought him ferved farther to inflame his 
delires. He learned that Ihe was big made ; and 
he thought her on that account the more proper 
match for him who was now become fomewhat cor- 
pulent. The plcafure too of mortifying his nephew, 
whom he did not love, was a farther incitement to 
his profecution of this match ; and he infifted that 
Francis ihould give him the preference to the king 
of Scots. But Francis, though fenfible that the 
alliance of England was of much greater importance 
to his bterefts, would not affront his friend and 
ally ; and to prevent farther. folicitation, he imme- 
diately fent the princefs to Scotland. Not to Ihock, 
however, Henry's humour, Francis made him an 
ofltr of Mary of Bourbon, daughter of the duke 
of Vendomc j but as the king was informed that » 
James had formerly rejcdled this princefs, he would 
not hear any farther of fuch a propofal. The 
French monarch then offered him the choice of the 
two younger fitters of the queen of Scots ; and he 
aflured him that they were nowife inferior either in 
merit or fize to their eldeft fitter, and that one of 
them was even fuperior in beauty. The king was 
as fcrupulous with regard to the perfon of his wives 
as if his heart had been really fiifceptible of a deli- 
cate palfion; and he was unwilling to trutt any 
relations, or even pi&ures, with regard to this im- 
^rtant particular. He propofed to Francis, that 

they 
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CHAP, they fhould have a conference at Calais^ on pre- 
^xxxii^ tence of bufinefs; and that this monarch fhould 
1539. bring' along with him the two princefles of Guiie, 
together with the fineft ladies of quality in France, 
that he might make a choice among them. Buc 
the gallant fpirit of Francis was fhocked with the 
propofal : He was imprcfled with too much regard, 
he faid, for the fair fex, to carry ladies of the firlt 
quality lik^ geldings to a market there to be chofcn 
or rejefted by the humour of the purchafcr ". Henry 
would hearken to none of thefe niceties, but ftill 
infilled on his propofal j which, however, notwfth- 
ftanding Francis's earneft defirc of oj^liging him, 
was finally rejefted. 

The king then began to turn his thoughts to- 
wards a German alliance ; and as the princes of the 
Smalcaldic league were extremely difgufted with the 
emperor on account of his perfecuting their religion, 
he hoped, by matching himfelf into one of their 
families, to renew a connexion whicrh he regarded 
as fo advantageous to him. Cromwel joyfully fc- 
conded this intention ; and propofed to him Anne 
of Cleves, whofe father, the duke of that name, 
had great intereft among the Lutheran princes, and 
whofe fitter, Sibylla, 'was married to the eleftor of 
Saxony, the head of the protcftant league. A flat- 
tering pifture of the princefs by Hans Holben' 
determined Henry to apply to her father -, and after 
fome negotiation, the marriage, notwithftanding the 
oppofition of the eleftor of Saxony, was at laft con- 
Annc^dF** cludcd; and Anne was fent over to England. The 
clcvcs. king, impatient to be fatisfied with regard to the 
perfon of his bride, came privately to Rochefter, 
and got a fight of her. He found her big indeed, 
and tall, as he could wifli; but utterly deftitutc 
both of beauty and grace ; very unlike the piftures 
and reprefentations which he had received ; He fworc 

"Le Grand, to], iii* p. (138. 
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flie -was a great Flanders mare ; and declared tfiat 
he never could poflibly bear her any afFeftion. The 
matter was worfe when he found that Ihe could "Tss^ 
Ipeak: ho language but Dutch, of which he was 
entirely ignorant; and that the charms of her con- 
vcrlation were not likely to compenfate for the 
liomelinefs of her perfon. He returned to Green- Diflikcs 
-wich very melancholy ; and he much lamented his **"• 
his hard fete to Cromwcl, as well as to lord ' RuflTel, 
fir Anthony Brown, and fir Anthony Denny. This 
laft gentleman, in order to give him comfort, told 
him> that his misfortune was common to him with ^ 
all kings, who could not, like private perfons, 
chuie for themfelves ; but muft receive their wives 
from the judgment and fancy of others. 

It was the fubjeft of debate among the king's 
counfcUors, whether the marriage could not yet be 
diflblved, and the princefs be fent back to her own 
country. Henry's fituation feemed at that time very 
criticaK After the ten years truce concluded be- 
tween the emperor and the king of France, a good 
underftanding was thought to have taken place be- * 
tween thcfe rival monarchs; and fuch marks of 
union appeared as gave great jealoufy to the court 
of England. The emperor, who knew the gene- 
rous nature of Francis, even put a confidence in 
him, which is rare to that degree among great 
princes. An infurreftion had been raifed in the 
JLow- Countries by the inhabitants of Ghent, and 
feemed to threaten the moft dangerous confequences. 
Charles, who refided at that time in Spain, refolved 
to go in perfon to Flanders, in order to appeafe 
thofe diforders; but he found great difficulties in 
chufing the manner of his palling thither. The 
road by Italy and Germany was tedious; the voy- 
age tjirough the channel dangerous, by reafon of the 
Englifli naval power : He aflced Francis's permif- 
fion to pafs through his dominions; and he entrufted 
himfelf into the hands of a rival whom he had fo . 

mortally 
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CHAP, mortally offended. The French monarch received 

•u^^^^i? ^^"^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ S''^^ magnificence and courtefys 
S5i9« and though prompted both oy revenge and intereft^ 
as well as by the advice of his miftrefs and favour- 
ites, to make advantage of the prefent opportunity^ 
he conduded the en^peror fafely out ot his domi- 
nions ; and would not fo much as (peak to him of 
bufinefs during his abode in France, kit his de- 
mands fliould bear the air of violence upon his royal 
gueft, 

Henry, who was informed of all thefe particulars^ 
believed that an entire and cordia) union had taken 
place betwe^ thefe princes ; and that their religious 
zeal might prompt diem to fall with combined arms 
upon England''. An alliance with the Gernun 
princes feemed now more than ever requifite for his 
mtereil; and fafety ; and he knew that if he lent back 
the princefs of Cleves, fuch an affront would be 
1540. highly reiented by her friends and family. He was 

etb Jan. therefore refolved, notwithftanding his averfion to her, 
to complete the marriages and' he told Cromwel, 
that fince matters had gone fo far, he muft put his 
neck into the yoke. Cromwel, who knew how much 
his own interefts were concerned in this affair, was 
very anxious to learn from the king, next morning 
after the marriage, whether he now liked his fpoufe 
any better, The king told him that he hated her 
worfe than ever j and that her perfon was more dif- 
guftins on a near approach : He was refolved never 
to meddle with her ; and even fuipeded her not to 
be a true maid : A point about which he enter- 
tained an extreme delicacy. He continued, how- 
ever, to be civil to Anne j he even feemed to repofe 
his ufual confidence in Cromwel i but thoygh he 
exerted this command over himfelf, a difcontent lay 
lurking in his breaft, and was ready to burft out 
on the firft opportunity. 

• Stowe, p. 579. 
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A SESSION of parliament was held; and none of ^ ^ a. p, 
the abbots were now allowed a place in the houfe of ^^^ * 
peers. The king, by the mouth of the chancellor, 
complained to the parliament of the great diverfity , 

of religions which ftill prevailed among his fubjefts: menu** 
A grievance, he affirmed, which ought the lefs to 
be endured becaufe the Scriptures were now pub- 
liihed in Englifli, and ought univerfally to be the 
ftandard of belief to all mankind. But hie had ap- 
pointed, he faid, fome bifhops and divines to draw 
lip a lift of tenets to which his people were to aflent; 
and he was determined that Chrift, the doftrine of 
Chrift, and the truth, fhould have the viftory. 
The king feems to have expefted more effcft in af- 
certaining truth, from this new book of his doftors, 
than had enfued from the publication of the Scrip- 
tures. Cromwel, as vicar-general, made alfo, in 
the king's name, a fpeech to the upper houfe ; and 
the peers in return beftowed great flattery on him; 
and in particular, faid that he was worthy, by his 
defert, to be vicar-general of the univcrfe. That 
minifter fcemed to be no lefs in his matter's good 
graces: He received, foon after the fitting of the 
parliament, the title of earl of KSex, and was in* 
ftalled knight of the Garter. 

There remained only one religious order in Eng- 
land J the knights of St. John of Jerufalem, or the 
kniphts of Malta, as they are commonly called. 
This order, pardy ecclefiaftical, partly military, had 
by their valour done great fervice to Chriftendom i 
and had very much retarded at Jerufalem, Rhodes, 
and Malta, the rapid progrefs of the barbarians* 
During the general furrender of the reli^ous houfea 
in England, they had exerted their fpirit^ and had 
obftinately refufed to yield up their revenues to the 
king J and Henry, who would endure no fociety 
that profeflcd obedience to the pope, was obliged 
to have recourfe to parliament for the diflblution of 
3 this 
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this opder. Their revemies were large, and formed 
an addition jiowife contemptible to the many acqui- 
fitions which the king had already made. But he 
had very ill huAjanded the great revenue acquired 
by the plunder of the church: His profiife genero- 
fity diffipated fafter than his rapacity could fupply; 
and the parliament was furprifed this feflion to find 
a demand made upon them of four tenths^ and a 
fubfidy of one (hilling in the pound during two years: 
So ill were the public cxpedtations anfwercd, that 
the crown was never more to require any fapply 
from the people. The commons, though lavifh o£ 
their liberty, and of the blood of their fellow-fub- 
jefts, were extremely frugal of their money ; and it 
was not without difficulty fo fmall a grant could be 
obtained by this abfolute and dreaded monarch. 
The convocation gave the king four fhillings in the 
pound, to be levied in two years. The. pretext for 
thefe grants was, the great expence which Henry 
had undergone for the defence of the realm, in 
buikling forts along the fea>coa{l, and in equippmg 
a navy. As he had at prefent no ally on the con- 
tinent in whom he repofed much confidence, he 
relied only on his domeftic ftrength, and was on 
that account obliged to be Jiaore expenfive in his 
preparations againll the danger of an invafion. 

The king's favour to Cromwel, and his acqui- 
efcence in the marriage with Anne of Cleves, were 
both of them deceitful appearances : His averfion 
to the queen fecrecly incrcafed every day j and hav-" 
ing at laft broken all reftraint, it prompted him at 
once to feek the diflblution of a marriage fo odious 
to him, and to involve his minifter in ruin, who had 
been the innocent author of it. The fall of Crom- 
wel was haftened by other caufes. All the nobility 
hated a man who, being of fuch low extraftion, had 
not only mounted above them by his ftation of vicar--' 
general, but had engrofled many of the other con- 

iiderable 
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fiderable offices of the crown : Bcfides enjoying that ^ HAP. 
commiffion, which gave him a high and almoft ,^?^^^ 
abfolute authority over the clergy, and even over 1540, 
the laity, he was privy feal, chamberlain, ^nd matter 
of the wards : He had alfo obtained the order of the 
garter, a dignity which had ever been conferred 
only on men of illuftrious families, and which 
Icetned to be profaned by its being communicated 
to fo mean a perfon. The people were averfe to 
him, asi the fuppofed author of the violence on the 
monatteries; eftabliftiments which were ftiU revered 
and beloved by the commonalty. The catholics 
regarded him as the concealed enemy of their reli- 
gion : The protettants, obferving his exterior con- 
currence with all the perfecutions exercifed againfl: 
them, were inclined to bear him as little favour ; 
and reproached him with the timidity, if not trea- 
chery, of his conduft. And the king, who found 
chat great clamours had on all hands ariien againft 
the adminiftration, was not difpleafed to throw on 
CromweV the load of public hatred; and he hoped 
by making fo cafy a facrifice to regain the affec- 
tions of his fubjefts. 

But there was another caufe which fuddcnly fct 
all thefe motives in adtion, and brought about an 
unexpefted. revolution in the miniftry. The king 
had fixtd his afFedion on Catherine Howard, niece 
to the duke of Norfolk ; and being determined to 
gratify this new paffion, he could find no expedient 
but by procuring a divorce from his prefent confort, 
to raifc Catherine to his bed and throne. The 
duke, who had long been engaged in enmity with 
Cromwel, made the fame ufe of her infinuations to 
ruin this minifter, that he had formerly done of 
Anne Boleyn's againft Wolfey : And when all en- 
gines were prepared, he obtained a commiffion from 
the king to arreft Cromwel at the council-table, on 
an accufation of high trcafon, and to commit hin^ 
4 to 
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CHAP, to the Towcn Immediately after, a bill of attainder 
^^^ was framed againft him; and the houfe of peers 
154a. thought proper, without trial, examination, or evi- 
dence, to condemn to death a man whom a few 
days before they had declared worthy to be vicar- 
general of the univerfe. The houfe of commons 
pafled the bill, though not without ibme oppofition. 
Cromwel was accufed of herefy and treaibn j but die 
proofs of his treaibnabie pradtices are utterly impro- 
bable, and even abfolutely ridiculous '. The only 
circumllance of his conduft by which he feems to 
have merited this fate was his being the inftrument 
of the king's tyranny, in conducing like iniquitous 
bills in the preceding fefCon, againft the counted of 
SaliA)ury and others. 

Cromwel endeavoured to foften the king by 
the moft humble fuppHcations ; but all to no pur- 
pofe : It was not the praftice of that prince to ruin 
his minifters and favourites by halves ; and though 
the unhappy prifoncr once wrote to him in fo mov- 
ing a ftraih as even to draw tears from his eyes, he 
hardened himfelf againft all movements of pity, and 
rcfufcd his pardon. The conclufion of Cromwel's 
letter ran in thcfc words : ** I, a moft woful pri« 
" foner, am ready to fubmit to death when it Ihall 
*^ pleafe God and your majefty^ and yet the frail 
** flefti incites me to call to your grace for mercy 
*« and pardon of mine offences. Written at the 
" Tower with the heavy heart and trembling hand 
V of your highnefs's moft miferable prifoner, and 
" poor flave, Thomas Cromwel." And a litdc 
^ below, ** Moft gracious prince, I cry for mercy, 

•Sthjuly. " mercy, mercy '*." When brought to the place 
Hitcxccu- of execution, he avoided all earneft proteftations of 
his innocence, and all complaints againft the fen- 
tence pronounced upon him. He knew that Henry 

P Burnett vol. i. p. 178. % Biirnet> yoli i. p. %%x% %%%^ 
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would rcicnt on his fon thofe fymptoms of oppofition cr tt a p. 
to his will, and that his deatli alone would not ter- ^^^'^ 
tninate that monarch's vengeance, tie was a man 1540. 
of prudence, induftry, and abilities; worthy of a 
better mafter and of a better fate. Though raifed 
to the fummit of power from a low origin, he be- 
trayed no infolence or contempt towards his inferi- 
ors ; and was careful to remember all the obligations 
"Which, during his more humble fortune, he had 
owed to any one. He had fcrved as a private cen- 
tinel in the Italian wars ; when he received fome 
good offices from a Lucquefe merchant, who had 
entirely forgotten his perfon, as well as the lervice 
which he had renderedhim. Cromwel in his gran- 
deur happened at London to cad his eye on his be- 
nefaftor, now reduced to poverty by misfortunes. He 
immediately fent for him^ reminded him of their an- 
cient, friendlhip, and by his grateful afliftance rein- 
ftated him in his former profperity and opulence'. 

The meafures for divorcing Henry from Anne of KIng*s dU 
Cleves were carried on at the fame time with the Anne of™ 
bill of attainder againft Cromwel. The houfe of cieves. 
peers, in conjunftion with the commons, applied 
to the king by petition, dcfiringthat he would allow 
his marriage to be examined j and orders were im- 
mediately given to lay the matter before the convo- 
cation. Anne had formerly been contracted by her 
father to the duke of Lorraine 5 but (he, as well as 
the duke, were at that time under age, and the con- 
trail had been afterwards annulled by confent of 
both parties. The king, however, pleaded this 
precontract as a ground of divorce ; and he added 
two reafons more, which may feem a little extra- 
ordinary ; rfiat when he efpoufed Anne he had not 
inwardly given his confent, and that he had not 
thought proper to confummate the marriage. The 
convocation was fatisfied with thefe reafons, and 

' Burnet, vol. i. p. 172, 
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CHAP, folcmnly annulled the marriage between the king 
1^^^^!^ ^"^ queen : The parliament ratified the decifion of 
,540. the clergy*; and the fentence was foon after noti- 
fied to the princefs. 

Anne was bleft with a happy infenfibility of 
temper, even in the points which the moft nearly 
afFedt her fex ; and the king's averfion towards her, 
as well as his profecution of the divorce, had never 
given her the leaft uneafuiefs. She willingly 
hearkened to terms of accommodation with him ; 
and when he offered to adopt her as his fitter, to 
give her place next the queen and his own daughter, 
and to nuke a fetdement of three thoufand pounds 
a year upon her ; flie accepted of the conditions, 
and gave her confent to the divorce \ She even 
wrote to her brother (for her father was now dead), 
that (he had been very well ufed in England, ard 
defired him to live on .good terms with the king. 
The only inftance of pride which (he betrayed was, 
that flie refufed to return to her own country after 
the affront which (he had received; and (he lived 
and died in England. 

Notwithstanding Anne*s moderation, this 
incident produced a great coldnefs between the king 
and the' German princes ; but as the fituation of 
Europe was now much altered, Henry was the more 
indifferent about their refentment. The clofe in- 
timacy which had taken place between Francis and 
Charles had fubfifted during a very (hort time: 
The diflTimilarity of their charafters foon renewed, 
with greater violence than ever, their former jealoufy* 
and hatred. While Charles remained at Paris, 
Francis had been imprudenjtly engaged, by 'his open 
temper, and by that fatisfaftion which a noble mind 
naturally feels in performing generous aftions, to 
make in confidence fome dangerous difcoveries to 
that interefted monarch ; and having now loft ail 

• Sec note [M] at the end of the volume, 
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fofpicion of his rival, he hoped that the emperor and ^ ^\^ ^* 
he, fupporting each other, might negledt every other ,^^'^^^', 
alliance. He not only communicated to his gueft xs^o, 
the ftate of his negotiations with fultan Solyman 
and the Venetians; he alio laid open the foli- 
citations which he had received from the court of 
England to enter inip a confederacy againft him "• 
Charles "had no Iboner reached his own dominions^ 
than he fhewed himfelf unworthy of the friendly re- 
ception which he had met with. He abfolutely re- 
futed to fulfil his promife, and put the duke of 
Orleans in pofTefTion of the Milancfe : He informed 
Solyman and the fenate of Venice of the treatment 
which they had received from their ally ; and he 
took care that Henry (hould not be ignorant how 
readily Francis had abandoned his ancient friend, to 
whom he owed fuch important obligations, and had 
facrificed him to a new confederate : He even 
poilbned and mifreprefented many things which the 
unfufpefting heart of the French monarch had dif- 
clbfed to him. Had Henry poflTefTed true judgment 
and generofity, this incident alone had been fufficient 
to guide him in the choice of his ally. But his do- 
mineering pride carried him immediately to renounce 
the friendlhip of Francis, who had fo unexpeftedly 
given the preference to the emperor : And as Charles 
invited him to a renewal of ancient amity, he will- 
ingly accepted of the offer -, and thinking himfelf 
fecqre in this alliance, he neglefted the friendfhip 
both of France and of the German princes. 

The new turn which Henry had taken with re- 
gard to foreign affairs was extremely agreeable to his 
catholic fubjeds ; and as it had perhaps contribi|Ced, 
among other reafons, to the ruin of Cromwel, it 
made them entertain hopes of a final prevalence over 
their antagonift. The marriage of. the king with ^1*^^"^^ 
Catherine Howard, which followed foon after his riage with 

Catherin« 
» P«it Daniel, Di Tillct. Howara. 
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CHAP, divorce from Anne of Cleves, was alfo regarded ^ 
^^y^^ a favourable incident to their party ; and the fuhfc- 
1540. quent events •corresponded to their expeflations^ 
The king's councils being now direded by Norfolk 
and Gardiner, a furious perfecution commenced 
'againft die protcftants ; and the law of the fix articles 
was executed with rigour. Pn Barnes, who had 
been the caufe of Lambert's execution, felt in his 
r f:ii^ v^^^ji turn thefeverity of the perfccuting fpiritj and, by a 
bill which pafTed in parliament, he was, without 
trial, condemned to the flames, together with Je- 
^ ^ romc and Gerrard. He difcufled theological queftions 
even at the flake ^ and as the difpute between him 
and the fberifF turned upon the invocation of faints^ 
• he faid that he doubted whether the faints could pray 
' for us ; but if they could, he hoped in half an hour 
to be praying for the iherifF and all the fpcftators. 
He next entreated the (herifF to carry to the king 
his dying requeft, which he fondly imagined would 
have authority with that monarch who had lent him 
to the ftake. The purport of his requcft was, that 
Henry, befides reprelTing fuperftitlous ceremonies, 
Ihould be extremely vigilant in preventing fornica- 
tion and common fwearing "^4 

While Henry was exerring this violence againft 
the proteftants, he fpared not the catholics who de- 
nied his fupremacy ; and a foreigner at that tinne in 
^ England had reafon to fay, that thofe who were againft 
the pope were burned, and thofe who were for him 
were hanged ". The king even difplayed in an often- 
tatious manner this tyrannical impartiality, which re- 
duced both parties to fubjcftion, and inftifed terror 
into every breaft* Barnes, Gerrard, and Jerome 
^ had been carried to the place of execution on three 
hurdles ; and along with them there was placed on 
each hurdle a catholic, who was alfo executed for 
his religion. Thefe catholics were Abel, Fether- 

^ Burnet, vol- u p. 19!. Fox, « Fox, vol. ii. p. 529. 

ftone, 
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llonc, and Powcl, who declared that the moft grievous chap. 
part of their punilhment was the being coupled to ^^^^^^ 
llich heretical mifcreants as fufFered with them^. 154,. 

Though the fpirit of the Englifh feemed to be 
totally funk under the defpotic power of Henry, there 
appeared fome fymptoms of difcorttent: An incon- 
liderable rebellion broke out in Yorkfliire, headed 
by fir John Nevil; but it was foon fupprefled, and 
Nevil, With other ringleaders, was executed. The 
rebels were fuppofed to have been inftigated by rhe 
intrigues of cardinal Pole -, and the king was inftantly / / 

deterniined to make the countefs of Salifbury, who ^ *<-^'^' 
already lay under fentence of ^death, fuffer for her^/ £ , * 
fon's ofFences. He ordered her to be carried to exe- 
cution ; and this venerable matron maintained flill, »7th May. 
in thefe diftrefsful circumftances, the fpirit of that 
long race of monarchs from whom fhc was de- 
fcended ^. She refufed to lay her head on the block, 
or fubmit to a fentence where Ihe had received no 
trial. She told- the executioner, that if he would 
have her head, he muft win it the beft way he could: 
And thus, Ihaking her venerable grey locks, fhe 
ran about the fcafFold ; and the executioner followed 
her with his ax, aiming many fruitlefs blows at her 
neck before he was able ta give the fatal ftroke. 
Thus perilhed the laft of the line of Plantagenct, 
which with great glory, but ftill greater crimes and 
misfortunes, had governed England for the fpace of 
three hundred years. Lord Leonard Grey, a man 
who had formerly rendered fervice to the crown, was 
alfo beheaded for treafon foon after the countefs of 
Saliibury. We know litrie concerning the grounds 
^ of his profeci>tion. 

The infurreftion in the North engaged Henry to 

" make a progrefs thither, in order to cjuiet the minds 

of his people, to reconcile them to his-government, 

and CO abolilli the ancient fuperftitions, to which 

r Saunders, de Schifra. Angl. » Herbert, p. 4.68. ^ 
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c H A P. be admitted in other cafes ; but feemed an abfurdity 
^^^^^__^ where fundamental^ were (haken, and where the pof- 
1541. feflions and even the exiftence of the eftablifhed 
clergy were brought in danger. But though the 
church was thus carried by policy, as well as in- 
clination, to kindle the fires of perfecution, they found 
the fuccefs of this remedy very precarious, and ob- 
ferved, that die enthufiaftic zeal pf the reformers, 
inflamed by punilhment, was apt to prove contagious 
on the companionate minds of the fpeftators. The 
new doftrine, amidft all the dangers to which it was 
expofcd, fecretly fpread itfclf every where ; and the 
rainds of men were gradually difpoled to a revolution 
in religion. 

But the moft dangerous fymptom for the clergy 
in Scotland was, that the nobility, from the exam*- 
pie of England, had caft a wifliful eye on the church 
revenues, and hoped, if a reformation took place, to 
enrich themfclves by the plunder of the ecclefiaftics, 
James himfelf, who was very poor, and was fome- 
what inclined to magnificence, particularly in build- 
ing, had )3een fwaycd by like' motives ; and began 
to threaten the clergy with the fame fate that had 
attended them in the neighbouring country. Henry 
alfo never ceafed exhorting his nephew to imitate his 
example 5 and being moved both by the pride of 
making profelytes, and the profpeft of lecurity, 
Ihould Scotland embrace a clofc union with him, he 
folicited the king of Scots to meet him at York ; 
and he obtained a promife to that purpofe. 

The ecclefiaftics were alarmed at this refolution 
of James, and they employed every expedient in 
order to prevent the execution of it. They repre- 
fented the danger of innovation ; the pernicious con- 
ftquences of aggrandizing the nobility, already too 
powerful; the hazard of putting himfelf into the 
hands of the Englifh, his hereditary enemies ; the 
dependence on them which muft enfue upon his 
lofing the friendfhip of France, and of all foreign 

powers. 
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powers. To thefe confiderations they added the chap. 
profpeft of immediate intcrcft, by which they found , _ _rj 
the king to be much governed : They offered him a 154.1. 
prefent gratuity of fifty thoufand pounds: They 
promifed him that the church (hould always be ready 
to contribute to his fupply : And they pointed out to 
him the confifcation of heretics, as the means of fill- 
ing his exchequer, and of adding a hundred thou- 
fand pounds a-year to the crown revenues *^. The 
infinuations of his new queen, to whom youth, 
beauty, and addrefs had given a powerful influence 
over him, feconded all thefe reafons; and James 
was at laft engaged firft to delay his journey, tbcn 
to fend excufes to the king of England, who had 
already come to York, in order to be prefent at the 



interview **. 



Henry, vexed with the difappointment, and en- 
raged at the affront, vowed vengeance againft his 
nephew ; and he began, by permitting piracies at 
fca and incurfions at land, to put his threats in 
ejftcution. But he received* foon after, in his own 
family, an affront to wliich he was much more kn-- 
fibJe, and which touched him in a point where he 
always fhewed an extreme delicacy. He had thought 
himfelf very happy in his new marriage : The agrce-^ 
able perfon and difppfition of Catherine had entirely 
captivated his affedtions ; and Jie made no fecret of 
his devoted attachment to her. He had even pub- 
licly, in his chapel, returned folemn thanks to Hea- 
ven for the felicity which the conjugal flate afforded 
him ; and he direfted the bifhop of Lincoln to com- 
pofc a form of prayer for that purpofe. But the 

* Buchanan, lib. xlv. Drummond-in Ja. 5. PitTcotie, ibid. Knox. 

^ Henry had ftnt fome hooks, richly ornamented, to his nephew, 
who, as foon as lie faw by the titles that they had a tendency to defend 
the new doftrines, threw them into tJic fire, in the prefcncc of the 
perfon who brought them : Adding, it was better he ihoald deftroy 
^em than tiiey hiro. Sep £pi/t. Reginald. Pol^. parsi. p. 172. 
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queen's concjuft very little merited this tendernels : 
One Lafcelles brought intelligence of her diilblute 
life to Cranmer ; and told him tliat his fitter, for- 
nneriy a fervant in the family of the old dutcheft of 
Norfolk, with whom Catherine was educated, had 
given him a particular account'^of her licentious 
manners. Derham and Mannoc, both of them fer- 
vants to the dutchefs, had been admitted to her bed; 
and ftie had even taken little care to conceal her 
ihame from the other fervants of the family. The 
primate, ftruck with this intelligence, which it was 
equally dangerous to conceal or to difcover, com- 
municated the matter to the earl of Hertford, and 
to the chancellor. They agreed that the matter 
fhould by no means be buried in filence; and the 
archbiftiop himfelf feemcd the moft proper perfon to 
difclofe it to the king. Crannfier, unwilling to fpeak 
on fo delicate a fubjecV, wrote a narrative of the 
whole, and conveyed it to Henry, who was infinitely 
allonilhed at the intelligence. So confident was he 
of the fidelity of his confort, that' at firft he gave no 
credit to the information ; and he faid to the privy- 
feal, to lord Ruflel high admiral, fir Anthony Brown, 
and Wriodiefley, that he regarded the whole as a 
falfchood. Cranmer was now in a very perilous 
fituation ; and had not full proof been found, certain 
and inevitable deftrudtion hung over him. The 
king's impatience, however, and jealoufy, prompted 
him to fearch the matter to the bottom : The privy- 
feal was ordetied to examine Lafcelles, who pprfiftcd 
in the information he had given -, and ftill appealed 
to his fitter's tcfl:imony. That nobleman next made 
a journey under pretence of hunting, and went to 
Suflex, where the woman at that time rcfided : He 
found her both conftant in her former intelligence, 
and particular as to the fads j and the whole bore but 
too much the face of probability. Mannoc and 
Derham, who were arretted at the fame time, and 

e3(^amine4 
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examihed by the chancellor, made the queen's guilt CHAP, 
entirely cei:tain by their confcffion -, and difcovered ^^^^^ 
other particulars, which redounded ftill more to her ,54^. 
dilhonoun Three maids of the family were ad- 
mitted into her fecrets, and fome of them had even 
palled the night in bed with her and her lovers. AU 
the examinations were laid before the king, who was 
fo deeply afFefted that he remained a long time 
ipeechlefs, and at lafl burft into tears. He founds 
to his furprife, that his great fkill in diftinguifliinga 
true maid, of which he boaftcd in the cafe of Anne 
of Cleves, had failed him in that of his prefent con- 
fort. The queen, being next queftioncd, denied her 
guilt ; but when informed that a full difcovery was 
made, fhe confefled that (he had been criminal be- 
fore marriage 5 and only infifted that (he had never * 
been falfe to the king's bed. But as there was evi- 
dence that one Colepcppcr had paffed the night with 
her alone fince her marriage ; and as it appeared that 
Ihe had taken Derham, her old paramour, into her 
fervice, fhe feemed to deferve little credit in this af- 
feveration j and the king, befidcs, was not of a hu- 
piour to make any difference between ihefe degrees 
of guilt. 

HjENRY found that he could not by any means fb 19^^. 
fully or expeditioufly fatiate his vengeance on all ^^^i^^ 
thefe criminals, as by affembling a parliament, the 
ufual inftrument of his tyranny. The two houfes^ 
having received the queen*s confeflion, made an ad- 
drefs to the king. They entreated him not to be 
vexed with this untoward accident, to which all men 
were fubjeft ; but to confider the frailty of human 
nature, and the mutability of human affairs ; and 
from thefe views to derive a fubjedk of confolation. 
They defired leave to pafs a bill of attainder againft 
the queen and her accomplices ; and they begged 
him to give his aflent to this bill, not in perfon» 
"Which would renew his vexation, and might cndan- 

gei* 
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CHAP, gcr his health, but by commiflioners appointed for 

^^^^ ^ that piirpofe. And as there was a law in force, 

154a, making it treafon to fpeak ill of the queen, as well as 

of the king, they craved his royal pardon if any of 

them fliould, on the prefent occafion, have tranf- 

greflcd any part" of the ftatute. 

Having obtained a gracious anfwer to thefe rc- 
quefts, the parliament proceeded to vote a bill of 
attainder for treafon againft the queen, and the viC- 
countefs of Rocheford, who had condufted her fc- 
cret amours j and in this bill Colepepper and Der- 
ham were alfo comprehended. At the fame time 
they pafied a bill of attainder for mifprifion of trea- 
foo againft the old dutchefs of Norfolk, Catherine's 
grandmother ; her uncle lord William Howard, and 
his lady, together with the countefs of Bridgewater, 
and nine perfons morej becaufe they knew the 
queen's vicious courfe of life before her marriage, 
and had concealed it. This was an efFeft of Henry's 
ufual extravagance, to expc6t that parents fhould 
fo far forget the ties oT natural affecftion, and the 
fentiments of (hame and decency, as to reveal to Jiim 
the moft fecret diforders of their family. He himfelf 
feefns to have been fenfible of the crgelty of this 
proceeding : For he pardoned the dutchefs of Nor- 
folk, and moft of the others condemned for mifpri- 
fion of treafon. 

However, to fecurc himfclf for the future, as 
well as his fucceflbrs, from this fatal accident, he 
engaged the parliament to pafs a law fomewhat ex- 
traordinary. It was enafted. That any one who 
knew, or vehemently fufpefted any guilt in the 
queen, might within twenty days difclofe it to the 
king or council, without incurring the penalty of 
any former law againft defaming the queen -, but 
prohibiting everyone at the fame time from Ipreading 
the matter abroad, or even privately whifpering it to 
others : It was alfo enavSled, That if the king mar- 
8 ried 
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ricd any \(^oman who had been incontinent, taking ^' h a p. 
her for a true maid, fhe (hould be guilty of treafon ^^;^^/'^ 
if (he did not prcvioufly reveal her guilt to him* 154.2. 
The people made merry with this Angular claufe, 
and faid, that the king muft henceforth look out for 
a widow i for no reputed maid would ever be per- ' 
fuaded to incur the penalty of the ftatute *. After 
ail thefe laws were pafltd, the queen was beheaded 
oa Tower-hill, together with lady Rocheford. They 
behaved in a manner fuitablc to their diffolute life ; 
and as lady Rocheford was known to be the chief in- 
ftrument in bringing Anne Bolcyn to her end, fhe 
died unpitied j and men were farther confirmed, by 
^ the difco.very of this woman's guilt, in the favourable 
fenriments which they had entertained of that unfor- 
tunate queen. 

The king made no demand of any fubfidy from 
this parliament; but he found means of enriching 
his exchequer from another quarter : He took far- 
ther fteps towards the diffolution of colleges, hofpi- 
tals, and other foundations of that nature. The 
courtiers had been praftifing on the prefidents and 
governors to make a furrender of their revenues to 
the king; and they had been fuccefsful with eight of 
them. But there was an obftacle to their farther 
progrefs : It had been provided, by the local ftatutcs 
of moft of thefe foundations, that no prefident or any 
number of fellows could confent to fuch a deed, 
without the unanimous vote of all the fellows ; and 
this vote was not eafily obtained. All fuch ftatutes 
were annulled by parliament ; and the revenues of 
thefe houfes were now expofed to the rapacity of the 
king and his favourites *. The church had been fo 
long their prey, that nobody was furprifed at any 
new inroads made upon her. From the regular, 
Henry now proceeded to make devaftations on the 
fccular clergy. He extorted from many of the^ 

^ Burnet, vol. i. p. 314.. 

^ Sec note [N] -at the end of the vol nine. 

biftiops 
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CHAP, bifliops a furr ender of chapter lands.; and by this dtf-* 
^"^"'^ Vice he pillaged the fees of Canterbury, York, and 
,541, London, and enriched his greedy paralites and flat- 
terers with their fpoils. 
Eccicfiaftic Xhe clcrgy have been connmonly fo fortunate as 
aflairs. ^^ make a concern for their temporal interefts go 
hand in hand with a jealoufy for orthodoxy ; and 
both thefe paffions be regarded by the people, igno- 
rant and fuperftitious, as proofs of zeal for religion : 
But the violent and headftrong charaftcr of Henry 
now disjoined thefe objefts. His rapacity was gra- 
tified by plundering the church, his bigotry and 
arrogance by perfecuting heretics. Though he en- 
gaged the parliament to mitigate the penalties of 
the fix articles, fo far as regards the marriage of 
priefls, which was now only (ubjedted to a forfeiture 
of goods, chattels, and lands, during life; he was 
ftill equally bent on* maintaining a rigid purity in 
fjpeculative principles. He had appointed a com- 
miffion, confiding of the two archbifhop^, and 
fcveral bifhops of both provinces, together with a 
confiderable number of doftors of divinity ; and by 
virtue of his ecclefiaflical fupremacy, he had given 
them ift charge to chufe a religion for his people. 
Before the commiflioners had made any progreis in 
this arduous undertaking, the parliament in 1541 
had pafTed a law, by which they ratified all the tenets 
which thefe divines fhould thereafter eftablifh with 
the kjng's confent: And they were not afhamedof 
thus exprefsly declaring that they took their religion , 
upon trufl:, and had no other rule, in fpiritual as well 
as temporal concerns, than the arbitrary will of their 
mafter. There is only one claufe of the ftatute 
which may feem at firft fight to favour fomewhat of 
the fpirit of liberty : It was enadted, That the eccle- 
fiaftical commifTioners fhould eftablifh nothing re- 
pugnant to the laws and flatutes of the realm. But 
in reality this provifo was infertcd by the king, to 
ferve his own purpofes. By introducing a confulion 
iQ and 
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and contradiction into the laws, he became more chap. 
mafter of every one's life and property. And as ^^^^ 
the ancient independence of the. church ftill gave %^^%. 
him jealoufy, he was well pleaied, under cover of 
fuch a claufe, to introduce appeals from the fpiritual 
to the civil courts. It was for a like reafon 
that he would never promulgate a body of canon 
law; and he encouraged the judges on all occafions 
to interpofe in ecclcfiaftical caufes, wherever they 
thought the law of royal prerogative concerned. A 
happy bnovation 5 though at firft invented for arbU 
trary purpofes ! 

The king, armed by the authority of parliament, 
or rather by their acknowledgment of that fpiritual 
fupremacy which he believed inherent in him, em- 
ployed his commiflioners to feleft a fyftem of tenets 
for "the affcnt and belief of the nation* A fmall 
volume was foon after publiflied, called the Injiitution 
9f a Chriftian Man^ which was received by the con- 
vocation, and voted to be the ftandard of orthodoxy* 
All the delicate points of juftification, faith, free- 
will, ^ood works, and grace, are there defined, 
with a leaning towards the opinion of the reformers : 
The fecramcnts, which a few years before were only 
allowed to be three, were now increafed to the num- 
ber of fcven, conformably to the fentimcnts of the 
catholics. The king's caprice is difcernible 
throughout the whole j and the book is in reality to 
be regarded as his compofition. For Henry, 
while he made his opinion a rule for the na- 
tion, would tie his own hands by no canon or au- 
thorityi not even by any which he himfelf had for- 
merly eftablifhed. 

The people had occaQon, foon after, to fee ^ 
farther jnftance of the king's inconftancy. He was 
not long fatisfied with his Inftitution of a CHriftian 
Man : He ordered a new book to be compofed, 
called the Erudition of a Chriftian Man ; and, with- 
out aiking the aflent of the gonvocation, he pub- 

lifhed. 
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CHAP. Kflied, by his own authority, and that of the parlia* 
y^^^-^ir ^^^^y this new model of orthodoxy. It differs from 
i54». the Inftitutibn « ; but the king was no lefs pofitivc. 
in his new creed than he had been in the old; and 
he required the belief of the nation to veer about at 
his fignal. In both thefe compofitions he was* par- 
ticularly careful to inculcate the do<Sbrine of pafllve 
obedience ; and he was equally careful to retain the 
nation in the pradiqe. 

While the king was fpreading bis own books 
among the people, he fcems to have been extremely 
perplexed, as were alfo the clergy, what courfe to 
take with the fcriptures. A review Had been made 
by the fynod, of the new tranflation of the Bible ^ 
and Gardiner had propofed, that inftcad of employ- 
ing Englilh expreffions throughout, feveral Latin 
words (hould ftill be preferved j becaufe they con- 
tained, as he pretended, fuch peculiar energy and 
fignificance, that they had no correfpondent terms 
in the vulgar tongue ^. Among thefe were, eccle/ia, 
panitentiay panttfeXy contritusy^ holocaufta^ facru- 
men^umy elementay ceremonia, myjieriumy prejbyter^ 
/acrificium^ humilitaSy JatisfaHiOy peccatum, graiiaj 
hoftiay charitasy &c. But as this mixture would 
have appeared extremely barbarous, and was plainly 
calculated for no other purpofe than to retain the 
people in their ancient ignorance, the propo^ was 
1-ejefted. The knowledge of the people, however, 
at leaft their difputative turn, fecmed to be an in- 
convenience ftill more dangerous j and the king and 
parliaments foon after the publication of the fcrip- 
tures, recraded the conceffion which they had for- 
merly m^de ; and prohibited all but gentlemen and 
merchants from perufing them ^. Even that liberty 

was 

R Collier, vol. ii. p. 190. *» Burnet, vol. i. p. 5x5. 

/ * Which met on the aid of January 15413. 

k 33 Hen. VIII. c. i. The reading of the Bible, however, could 
not at that time hav< much effc^ ia EogUnd, where To few perfons 

had 
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msA not granted without an apparent Jicfitatiori, and chap. 
a dread of the donfequcnces : Thefe peirions were ^^^^^jf 
idloWed to read, /o it be done quietly and with good^ t^^i^ 
crden. And the preamUe tp the aA lets forth^ 
'^ That many feditious and ignorant perfons had 
*' abufed the liberty granted them of reading the 
^* Bible, and thatgreatdiveriity of opinion, animofi- 
** ties, tumults, and (chifms, had been occafioned by 
** perverting the fenfe of the Icriptiires/* Itfeemed 
very difficult to reconcile the king's model ibr uni-^ 
fbrmity with the permiffion of free inquiry. 

The mafs-book alfo paffed under the king's re- 
vifal i and litde alteration was as yet made in it i 
Some doubtful or fiftitious , faints only were ftruck 
out ; and the name of the pope was erazed. This 
latter precaution was likewife ufed with regard to 
icvery new book that was printed, or even old book 
that was fold. The word Pope was carefully omitted 
or blotted out ' $ as if that precaution could ^bolifh 
the term from the language, or as if fuch a perfecu* 
tion of it did not rather imprint it more ftrongly in 
the memory of the people. •' 

The king took care about this time to clear the 
churches from another abufe which had creeped into 
them. Plays, interludes, and farces were there often 
afted in derifion of the former fupcrftitions 5 and the 
reverence of the multitude for ancient principles and 
modes of worfhip was thereby gradually effaced "^^ 
We do not hear that the catholics attempted to re- 
taliate, by employing this powerful engine againft 
their adverfaries, or endeavoured by like arts to ex- 
pofe that fanatical fpirit by which it appears the re* 
formers were frequently aftuated. Perhaps the 
people were not difpofed to relilh a jeft on that fide i 

had learned to read. There were but 500 copie« printed of this firft 
authorised edition of the Bible j a book of which there are now fcreral 
millions of copies in the kingdom. 

^ Parliamentary Hiftory, vol.iii. p.tts* 

" Burnet, vol. i. p. 318. 

Vol. IV, Q^ Perhaps 
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CHAP. Perhaps the greater fimplicity and the more fpi- 
^"/^^ ritual abftraft worship of the proteftants, gave Icfi 
S54a« hold to ridicule, vdiich is commonly founded on 
fenfible reprcfentadons. It was, therefore, a very 
agreeable conceflion which the king made to the 
catholic party^ to fupprefs eptirely thefe religious 
comedies. 

Thus Henry laboured inceflantly, by arguments, 
creeds, and penal ftatut^s, to. bring his lubjeds to 
an uniformity in their religious fentiments : But as 
he entered himfelf with the greateft earneftneis into 
all thofe fcholaftic difputes, he encouraged the 
people, by his example, to apply themfdvcs to the 
ftudy of theology j and it was in vain afterwards to 
cxpcA, however prefent fear might reftrain their 
tongues or pens, that they would cordially agree ia 
any fet of tenets or opinions prcfcribed to them. 
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CHAP. XXXIII. 

War with Smland^'-'^Viaory at Solm^^ Death 

•f James Y. Treaty with Scotland-- New 

n^tUre^^-^-^Rupture with France A parlia- 

ment-r-^-^Af^irs rf Scotland A parliament 

" ■ ■ Campaign in France^'^—'A parliament^-^^ 

Peace with France and Scotland Perfecutions 

^-'^'-^EnecutiM of the earl of Surrey---'— ^Attainder 
of the duke of Norfolk Death of the king- 
IBs charaSer—^Mifcellaneous tranfaSlions. 

HENRY, beinfi; determined to avenge hinrifelf chap. 
on the king otScots for flighting the advances ^^xxin. 
which he had made him, would gladly have obtained "^j^^ 
a fupply from parliament, in order to profecute that War with 
cnterprife j but as he did not think it prudent to dif- S^*^****** 
cover his intentions, that aflembly, conformably to 
their frugal maxims, would underftand no hints ^ 
and the king was difappointed in his expedtatioos. 
He continued, however, to make preparations for 
war ;. and as foon as he thought himfflf in a condition 
to invade Scotland, he publilhed a manifefto, by 
which he endeavoured to juftify hoftilities. He com- 
plained of Jama's breach of word, in declining the 
promifed interview j which was the real ground of 
the quarrel '^ : But in order to give a more ipecious 
colouring to the enterprife, he mentioned other in- 
juries ; namely, that his nephew had granted pro- 
tedion to fome Engliflx repels and fogttives, and 
had detained fome territory, which Henry pretended 

* Buchanan, lih. %^ -Prnmnond in Jamea tba Fifth. 
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CHAP, belonged to England. He even revived the old 
?^^L^^\ claim to the valTalage of Scodand^ and he fummoned 
James to do homage to him as his liege lord and 
fuperior. He employed the duke of Norfolk^ whom 
he called^ the fcourge of the Scots, to command in 
the war ; and though James fent the bifhop of Aber- 
deen and fir James Learmont of Darfay to appeaic 
his uncle,, he Would hearken to no terms of accom^ 
modation. While Norfolk was aiiembling his strmy 
at Newcaftle, fu: Robert Bowes, attended by fir 
Ralph Sadler, fir Ralph Evers, fir Brian-Latoun, 
and others, made an incurfion into Scodand, and 
advanced towards Jedburgh,, with an intentioA of 
pillaging and deftroying that town. The earl of 
Angus, and George Douglas his brother, who '^ had 
been many years banifiied their country, and had 
fubfiflied by Henry's bounty, joined die Engliih 
army in this incurfiion i and the forci^s, comno^ded 
by Bx)wes, exceeded four thoufand men. James 
had not been negligent in his preparations for de- 
fence, and had pofted a confiaerable body, under 
the command of the earl of Hundey, for the pro- 
teftion of the borders. Lord Hume, at the head 
of his vaiTals, was haftening to join Huntley when 
Hth Aug. he met with the Englifh army ; and an afbion im- 
mediately enfued. During the engagement the forces 
under Huntley began to appear ; and the Englifli, 
afraid of being furrounded and overpowered, toolc 
to flight, and were purfued by the enemy. Evers, 
Lacoun, and fome other perfons of diftinftion, were 
taken prifoners. A few only of fyirall note fell in the 
ikirmifh *• 

The duke of Norfolk, meanwhile, began to move 
from his camp at Newcaftle j and being attended by 
the earls of Shrewibury, Derby, Cumberland, Surrey, 
Hertford, Rutland, with many others of the nobility, 
he advanced to the borders.- His forpes amounted 

• Bncbanan^ lib. f^. ' 
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ti> above twenty thobfind men 5 and it required the <^ ^ ^ p. 

ptmoft efforts of Scotland to rcfift fqch.a formidable ^"^^ 

armament. James had aflembled his whole military ' 154s. 

force at Fala and Sautrey, and was ready tp advance 

as foon as he fhould be informed of Norfolk's in- 

yading his kingdom. The Englifh paffed the Tweed 

at Berwic^ and marched along the banks of the river 

as far as Kelfo ; but hearing that James h^d coUeded 

near thirty thoufand men, they repaffed the river at 

that village, and retreated into their own country ^. 

The king of Scots, inflamed with a defire of military 

glory, and of revenge on his invaders, gave the fig- 

liai fc>r purfuing them, and carrying the war into 

England. He was furprifed to find that his nobility^ 

who were in general difaffeded on account of the 

preference which he had given to the clergy, op* 

poled this refolution^ and rcfufed to attend him in 

his- pnojefted enterprife. Enraged at this mutiny, 

he reproached them with cowardice, and threatened 

vengeance ; but (till rcfolved, with the forces which 

^hered to him, to make an imprefTion on the enemy* 

He feitt ten thoufand men to, the wcftern borders, 

who entered England at Solway frith; and he him- 

felf followed them at a fhiall diftance, ready to join 

thep[) upon occafion. Difgufted, hoWever, at the 

rcfraftory difpofition of his nobles, he fent a mefTage 

to the army, depriving lord Maxwel their general of 

his commiflion, and conferring the -command on 

Oliver Sinclair, a private gentleman, who wis his 

favourite. The army wias extremely difgufted with 

this alteration, and was ready to difband; when a 

fmall body of Englifh appeared, not exceeding 500 

men, under the command of Dacres and Mulgrave. 

A panic feized the Scots, who immediately took to 

flight, and were purfued by the enemy. Few were a^th Nov. 

killed in this rout; for it was no aftion 5 but a great g^^^^/^ 

F Bttchtnaiiy lib. 14.. 
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^j_:_^ pal nobility : Among thcfe the carls of Cafmis and 
ij^. Gkncairns the lords Mazwdj Flemings Somerville^ 
Oliphant^ Grey, who were aU fcnt to London^ and 
given in cuftody to difierent nobkoien. 

The king of Scots, hearing of this di(after> was 
aftonifhed; and being naturaly of a meiancholic 
diipofition, as well as endowed with a high fpirit, he 
loft all comniand of his tamper on this difnial occa-> 
iion. Rage againft bis nobility, who he believed 
had betrayed him -, ihame for a defeat by fuch un^ 
equal numbers; regret for the paft, fear of the 
future; all thefe paflions fo wrought upon him, that 
he would admit of no confolation, but abandoned 
himfelf wholly to defpair. His. body was wafted by 
iympathy witk his anxious mind ; and even his life 
began to be thought in danger* He had no ifiue 
living; and hearing that his queen was iaiely de- 
livered, he aiked whether fhe had brought him a 
^ male or female child ? Being told the latter ; he 
turned himfelf in his bed : ^< The crown came with 
^^ a woman," faid he, '^ and it will go with one : 
'^ Many miieries await this poor kingdom : Henry 
<^ will m^e it his own either by force of arms or 
uth Dec. €€ by marriage." A few days after, he expired, in 
James ihe ^^^ Aowcr of his age ; a prince of confiderable virtues 
i-iith. and talents ; well fitted, by his vigilance and perfonal 
courage, for reprefling thofe diforders to which his 
kmgdom during that age was fo much expoied. He 
executed juftice with impartiality and rigour ; but as 
he fupported the commonalty and the church againft 
the rapine of the nobility, he efcaped not the hatred 
of that order. The proteftants alfo, whom he op-^ 
pofed, have endeavoured to throw many ftains on 
his memory ; but have not been able to & any con- 
^^ ftderable imputation upon him'^ 

4 See note [O] at the end of the rolume. 
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Hbnry was no fooner informed of his viftory, and chap. 
af the death of his nephew, than he projeftied, as ^^^™^ 
James had forcfecn, the fcheme of uniting Scotland ,34^3, 
to his owrf dominions, by marrying his fon Edward 
to'thc heirefs of that kingdom '. He called together ' 

the Scottilh nobles who were his prifonehsi and 
after reproaching them in feverc terms for their pre- 
tended breach of treaty, he began to foften his tone^ 
and propofed to diem this expedient, by which he 
hopecl thofe diforders, fo prejudicial to both dates, 
would for the future be prevented. He offered to 
beftow oh them their liberty without ranfom ; and 
only required of them engagements to favour the 
marria^ of the prince of Wales with their young 
miftreft. They were eafily prevailed on to give 
their afTent to a propofal which feemed fb natural 
and ib advantageous to both kingdoftis ; and being 
condufted to Newcaftle, they delivered to the duke 
of Norfolk hoilages for their return, in cafe the in- 
tended nuptials were not completed : And they 
thence proceeded to Scotland, where they foynd 
affairs in fome confufion. 

The pope, obferving his authority in Scotland to 
be in danger from the fpreading of the new opinions, 
had beftowed on Beaton the primate the dignity of 
cardinal, in order to confer more influence upon 
him J and that prelate had long been regarded as 
prime minifker to James, and as the head of that 
party which defended the ancient privileges and 
property of the cccleGaftics. Upon the death of , 
his matter, this man, apprehenfive of the confe- 
quenccs, both to his party aqd to himfelf, endea- 
voured to keep pofleflion of power ; and for that 
purpofe he is accufed of executing a <ieed, which 
required a high degree of temerity. He forged, it 
is faid, a will for the king, appointing himfelf, and 
three noblemen more, regents of the kingdom during 

' Stowe, p. 584. Herbert, Burnet, Buchanan. 
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CHAP, the minority of the infant princcfs • : At Icaft, for 
L^^^ . ^ hiftorians are not well screed in the circumftances of 
,5^3. fhe fadl, he hacj read to James a paper of that im- 
port, to which that monarch, during the delirium 
which preceded his death, had given an imperfedt 
^ffent and approbation*. By virtue of this ivill 
Beatoa had put himfelf in i^oScBlon of the govern* 
ment} and having united his interefts with thofe of 
the queen-dowager, he obtained die confent of the 
convention of .dates, ,and excluded the pretenlions of 
the earlpf Arran. 

James earl of Arran, of the name of Hamilton, 
was next heir to the crown by his grandmother, 
daughter of James III. and. on that account feemed 
heft entided to poffeft that high office into which the 
cardinal had intruded himfclfl The prolpedk alfo of 
his fuccelTion after a princefs, who was in fuch tender 
infancy, procured him many partifans ; and though 
his charader indicated litde fpirit, adivity, ©r am- 
bition, a propenfity whicrh he had difcovered for the 
new opinions, had attached to him all the zealous 
promoters of thofe innovations. By means of thcfe 
adherents, joined to the vaflals of his own family, he 
had been able to make oppofition to the cardinal's 
adminiftration j and the fufpicion of Beaton's forgery, 
with the acceflion of the noblemen who had been 
prifoners in England, aflifted top by fome money 
lent from London, was able to turn the balance in 
his favour. The earl of Angus and his brother, 
having taken the prefent opportunity of returning 
into their nadve country, oppofed the cardinal with 
all the credit of that powerful family ; and the ma- 
jority of the convention had now embraced oppofite 
interefts to thofe which formerly prevailed. Arran 
was declared governor ; the cardinal was committed 
to cuftody under the care of lord Seton i and a nego« 

» Sadler's Letters, p. 161. Spotfwood, p. 71. Buchapan, lib. 15. 
« John Knox, Hiftory of the Reformation. 
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dadon ^as commenced with fir^ Ralph Sadler, the c H a p. 
Englifli ambaffador, for the marriage of the infant ^^^^^^ 



■V 



queen with the prince of Wales. The following 1543. 
conditions were quickly agreed on ; that the queen ^f!*? 
fliould remain in Scotland till Ihc fhould be ten years iJ^d. 
of age i that Ihe fhould then be ient to England to 
be educated; that fix Scottifh noblemen fhould im- 
mediately be delivered as hoflages to Henry ; and 
that the kingdom, notwithftanding its union with 
Cngland^ fhould fliU retain its laws and privileges ". 
By means of thefe equitable conditions the war 
between the nations, which had threatened Scotland 
with luch difmal calamities, Teemed to be fully 
compofed, and to be changed into perpetual con- 
cord and amity. 

But the cardinal-primate, having prevailed on 
Seton to reflore him to his liberty, was able, by his 
intr^vies, to confound all thefe meafures, which 
appeared fo well concerted. He afTembled the moft 
' confiderable ecclefiaftics ; and having reprefented to 
them the imminent danger to which their revenues 
and privileges were c^pofed,' he perfuaded them to 
colled): privately from the clergy a large fum of mo- 
ney, by which, ifentruftedto his management, he 
engaged to overturn the fchemes of their enemies \ 
Befides the partifans whom he acquired by pecu- 
niary motives, he roufed up the zeal of thofe who 
were attached to the catholic worfhipj and he repre- 
fented the union with England as the fure forerunner 
pf tuin to the church and to the ancient religion. 
The national antipathy of the Scots to their fouthern 
neighbours was alfo an infallible engine by which 
the cardinal wrought upon the people; and though 
the terror of Henry's arms, and their own inability 
to make refiflancc, had procured a temporary afTent 
to the alliance and marriage propofed, the fetded 
habits of the nation produced an extreme av^rfion 

" Sir Ralph Sadler^f Letters, ^ Ba^hanan, lib. 15. 
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CHAP, to thofe meafures. The Engliih ambaflador and his 
u^^ "^ retinue received many infults from perfons whom 
1543* ^ cardinal bad inftig^ed to commit thofe violences^ 
in hopes of bfinging on a rupture : But Sadler pru- 
dently diflcmbled the matter ; and waked patiently 
till the day appointed for the delivery of the hoilages. 
He then demanded of the regent tli perfornwince of 
that important article ; but received for anfwer, that 
his authority was very precarious, that the nation 
had now taken a different impreffion, and that it 
was not in his power to compel any of the nobility to 
deliver themfelves as hoftages to the Englifh. Sadler^ 
fbrefeeing the confeguencc of this rcfufal, fent a 
fummons to all thole who had been prifoners in 
England, and required them to fulfil the promifc 
Yfhich they had given, of returning into cuftody. 
None of tlicm ftiowcd fo much fentiment of honour 
as to fulfil their engagements, except Gilbert Ken- 
nedy earl of Caffilis. Henry was fo well pleafed 
with the behaviour of this nobleman, that he not 
only received him gracioufly, but honoured him with 
preients, gave him his liberty, and lent him back to 
Scotland, with his two brothers whom he had left as 
hoftages *. 
New nip- This behaviour of the Scottifh nobles, though it 
*"^* refiefted difhonour on the nation, was not difagrec- 
able to the cardinal, who forefaw that all thefe per- 
fons would now be deeply interefted to maintain 
their enmity and oppofition to England. And as a 
war was (bon exped:ed with that kingdom, he found 
it neccflary immediately to apply to France, and to 
crave the afliftance of that ancient ally during the 
prefent diftrefles of the Scottifh nation. Though 
the French king was jfuUy fenfible of his intercft in 
fupporting Scotland, a demand of aid could not have 
been made on him at a more unfeaibnable jun6^ure. 
His pretenfions on the Milanefe> and his refent- 

> Bochanan, lib. 15. 
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nent agsunft Charles, had engaged him in a war with chap. 
diac potentate j and having nnade great though fruit- ^^^^_^|^ 
k(s efibrts during the preceding campaign, he was «j4> 
the more dilahled at prefent from defending his own 
dominions, much more from granting any fuccour 
to the Scots. Matthew Stuart earl of Lenox, a 
young nobleman of a g^eat family, was at that time in 
the French court; and Francis, being informed that 
he was engaged in ancient and hereditary enmity with 
the Hamilton^y who had murdered his father,> fent 
him over to his native country^ as a fupport to the 
cardinal and the queea- mother: And he promifed 
that a fupply of money, and, if ncceffary, even 
military fuccours, fhould foon be difpatched after 
him. Arran the governor, feeing all thefe prepara- 
tions againft him, aflembled his friends, and made 
an attempt tp get the perfon of the infant queen into 
his cuftody ; but being repulfed, he was obliged to 
come to an accommodation with his enemies, and 
to entruft that precious charge to four neutral per^^- 
ions, the heads of potent omilies, the Graham^ 
Arefkines, Lindfeys, and Levingftones. The arrival 
of Lenox, in the midit of thefe trania&ions^ ferved 
to render the vidory of the French party over the 
Englifli ftm more indifputable ^. 

Th£ oppofidon which Henry met with in Scot- Raptme ' 

land from the French intrigues excited his refentment, J'^^ 
and farther confirmed the refolution which he had '^"^ 
already taken, of breaking with France, and of 
uniting his arms with thofe of the emperor. He 
had other grounds of complaint againft the French 
king ; which, though not of great importance, yet 
being recent, were able to overbalance thofe great 
injuries which he had formerly received from Charles* 
He pretended that Francis had engaged to imitate 
his example in feparadng himfelf entirely from the 

J Suchanan, lib* 15. Drummond* | 
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CHAP, fee of Rome, and that he had broken his promife is 
^ ^J!^ that particular. He was diflatisfied that James his 
4543, nephew had been allowed to marry, firfl Magdalene 
of France, then a princefs of the hbufe of Guife; 
and he confidered ^ele alliances as pledges which 
Fi:ancis gave of his intentions to fupport the Scots 
againft the power of England '. He had been in* 
formed of fome railleries which the Freneh king bad 
thrown out againfl: his conduct with regard to bis 
wives. He was difgufbed that Francis, ater fo maoy 
obligations which he owed him, had facrificed him 
to the emperor ; and, in the confidence of friendfliip, 
had r^fhly revealed his fecrets to that fubtle and iii?, 
terefted monarch. And he complained that regular 
payments were never made of the firnis due to him 
by France, and of the penfion which had- been ftipu- 
lated. Impelled by all thefe motives', he alienated 
himfelf from his ancient friend and confederate, and 
forn^ed a league with the emperor, who earncilly 
courted his alliance. This league, beiides ftipula- 
tions for mutual defence, contained a plan for in- 
vading France $ and the two monarchs agreed to 
enter Francis's dominions with an army, each of 
t^nty-five thoufand men '; and to require that pcince 
to pay Henry all the fums which he owed him, and 
to confign Boulogne, Montreuil, Teroucnne, and 
Ardres, as a fecurity for the regular payment of his 
penfion for the future : In cafe thefe conditions were 
rejeftcd, the confederate princes agreqd to challenge 
for Henry the crown of France, or, in default of 
it, the dutchies of Normandy, Aquitaine, and 
Guienne ; for Charles, the dutchy of Burgundy, and 
fome other territories \ That they might have a 
pretence for enforcing thefe claims, they fent a mef- 
fage to Francis, requiring him to renounce his alii- 
iuice with fultan Solyman, and to make reparation 

> Pcrc Daniel, » Rymer, vol. xiv. p. 76S. vol. xr. p. 1. 
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for all the prejudice which Chriftendom had fuftained chap. 
from that unnatural confederacy; Upon die French xxxiii^ 
king'^ refufal^ war was declared againft him by the ' — ^'^ ^ 
aliies« It may be proper to remark, that the par- *^*^* 
tifana of France objedtol to Charles his alliance with 
the heretical king of England, as no lefs obnoxious 
than that which^ Francis had .contraftcd with Soly- 
man: And they obferved, that this league was a 
breach of the (blemn promife which he had given to. , 
Clament VII. never to make peace or alliance with 
England. 

Whilb the treaty with the; emperor was- nego- 
dating, the king fummoned a new feflion of parlia- a pi'";. 
ment, in order to obtain fupplies for his projefted menu 
war with France* The parliament granted him a 
fubfidy, to be paid in three years : It was levied in 
a peculiar manner ; but exceeded not three (hillings 
in the pound upon any individual **. The convoca- 
tion gave the king fix (hillings in the pound, to be 
kvied in three years. Greater fums were always, 
even during the cftablifhment of the catholic reli- 
gion, exafted from the clergy than from the laity : 
Which made the emperor Charles fay, when Henry 
diflblved ,the monafteries, and fold their revenues, or 
bcftowed them on his nobility and courtiers, that 
he had killed the hen which brought him the golden 



The parliament alfo facilitated the execution of 
the former law, by which the king's proclamations 
were made equal to (latutes : They appointed that 
any nme counfellors Ihould form a legal court for 

* They who were worth in goodt twenty (hillings and upwards to 
$ve pounds, paid four pence of every pound i from five oounds to 
ten pounds, eight pence i from ten pounds to twenty pounds, lixtcen 
pence; from twenty and upwards, two fliillings. Lands, tecs, and 
annuities, from twenty fliiiiings to five pounds, paid eight pence m 
the pound j from five pounds to ten pounds, fixtecn pence; from ten 
pounds to twenty jiounds, two (billings ; from twenty pounds and up- 
wards, three (hillings. 

« Collier, vol. ii. p. i'j6, • 
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CHAP, puniihing aH difobedience to preclamaQOiii. The 
xxxiii^ ^^^ abolition of juries in criminal caufesj aa wcUas 
>543* ^^ ^11 parliaments^ feemed^ if tikt king had fo pka&d, 
the neceflary confequence of this enormous law. He 
might iflue a proclamation) enjoining the execution 
of any penal ftatute^ and afterwards try the criaiinals^ 
not for breach of the flatute^ but for difobedience to 
his proclamation. It is remarkable that lord Mount- 
joy entered a proteil againft this law$ and it is 
equally remarkable, that that proteil is the only one 
entered againft any public bill during this whole 
reign *. 

It was enafted * this ieflion. That any Ipiritual 
perfon who preached or taught contrary to the doc« 
trine contained in the king's book, the Erudiiicn of 
a Cbriftian Many or contrary to any doftrine which 
Y he fhoukl tbereaftir promulgate, was to be admitted 
on the firft conviAion to renounce his erron on the 
fecond, he was required to carry a fa^oti which if 
he refufed to do, or fell into a third orcnce, he Was 
to be burnt. But the laity, for the third oflfence, 
were only to forfeit their goods and chattels, and be 
liable to perpetual imprifonment. Indidments muft 
be laid within a year after the offence, and the pri- 
foner was allowed to bring witnefles for his exculpa- 
tion. Thefe penaldes were lighter than thole which 
were formerly impofcd on a denial of the real prc- 
fcnce:. It was, however, fubjoined in this ftatute, 
that the adt of the fix articles was ftill in force. But, 
in order* to make the king more entirely mafter of his 
people, it was enadcd. That he might hereafter at 
his pleafure change this aft, or any provifion in it. 
By this claufe both parties were retained in fubjcc- 
tion : So far as regarded religion, the king was in- 
\ veftcd in the fuUcft manner with the fole legiflative 
authority in his kingdom : And all his fubjefts were, 
under the fever eft penalties, exprefsly bound to rc- 

* Burnet, p. 3w. • 34 wwl Js Hen. VIU. c. i. 
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ccivc implicitly whatever dodrine he thoold pktf fc to t? H a p. 
recommend to them. xxxiijl 

Thb reformers began to entertain hopes that this ,543, 
great power of the crown might ftill be employed in x«i»J«iy* 
tneir favour. T^hc king married Catherine Par, 
vidow of Nevil lord Latimer; a woman of virtue, 
and fomewhat inclined to the new do£trine. By 
this marriage Henry confirmed what had formerly 
been foretold in jefl, that he would be obliged to 
elpoufe a widow. The king's league with the em- 
peror feemed a circumftanc^ no Icfs favourable to the 
catholic party; and thus matters remained dill 
nearly balanced between the faflions. 

The advantages gained by this powerful confede- 
racy between t&nry and Charles were inconfider- 
able during the prefent year. The campaign was 
opened with a vidory gained by the duke of Clcves, 
Francis's ally, over the forces of th^ emperor^: 
Francis in perfbn took the field early; and made 
Iiimfclf m^er, without refiftance, of the whole 
dutchy of Luxembourg: He afterwards took Lan* 
drecy, and added fome fortifications to it. Charles 
having at laft affembled a powerful army, appeared 
in the Low Countries; and after taking almolt 
every fortrefs in the dutchy of Cleves, he reduced 
the duke to accept of the terms which he was pleafed 
to prefcribe to him. Being then joined by a body of 
fix thoufand Englifh, he fat down before Landrecy, 
and covered the fiege with an army of above forty 
thoufand men. Francis advanced at the head of an 
army not much inferior ; as if he intended to give 
the emperor battle, or oblige him to raife the fiege : " 
But while thefe two rival monarchs were facing each 
other, and all men were in expectation of fome great 
event, the French king found means of throwing 
lliccour into Landrecy 5 and having thus efiefted his 
purpofc, he fltilfuUy made a retreat. Charles, find- 



f Memoircft du Bellamy lib. lo. 
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c H A P. ing the feafon^r advanced, dclpaired of fuccefs in 
^^^L \ his enterprifc, and found it neceffary to go into win- 

154.3; ter- quarters. 
Aff^ivs of ' xhe vanity of Henry was flattered by the figure 
which he made in the great tranfaftions on the con- 
tinent : But the interefts of his kingdom were more 
deeply concerned in the event of affairs in Scotland. 
Arran, the governor, was of fo indolent and unam- 
bitious a charafter, that had he not been ftimulaced 
by his friends and dependants, he never had alpired 
to any fhare in the adminiilration ; and when he 
found himfelf overpowered by the party of the queen- 
dowager, the cardinal, and the earl of Lenox, he 
was glad to accept of any terms of accommodation, 
however diflionourable. He even gave them a (urc 
pledge of his fincerity, * by renouncing the principles 
of the reformers, and reconciling himfelf to the 
Romilh communion in the Francifcan church at 
Stirling. By this weaknefs and levity he loft his 
credit with the whole nation, and rendered the pro- 
teftants, who were hitherto the chief fupport of his 
power, his mortal enemies. The cardinal acquired 
an entire afcendant in the kingdom : The queen- 
dowager placed implicit confidence in him : The 
governor was obliged to yield to him in every pre- 
tenfion : Lenox alone was become an obftacle to his 
meafures, and reduced him to fome difficulty. 

The inveterate enmity which had taken place be- 
tween the families of Lenox and Arran made the in- 
terefts of thefe two noblemen entirely incompatible; 
and as the cardinal and the French party, in order to 
engage Lenox the more in their caufe, had flattered 
him with the hopes of fucceeding to the crown after 
their infant fovereigii, this rivalftiip had tended ftill 
farther to roufe the animofity of the Hamiltons. 
Lenox too had been encouraged to afpire to the 
marriage of the queen-dowager, which would have 
given him fome prctcnfions to the regency ; and as 

he 
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lie was become afluming on account of the fervices ^v ^^* 
which he had rendered the party, the cardinal found ^ , ^ ^ 
that fince he mull chufe between the fricndfhip of 1543. 
Lenox and that of Arran, the latter nobleman, who 
was more eafily governed, and who was invefted 
with prefent authority, was in every relpeft prefer- 
able. Lrcnox, finding that he was not likely to 
fucceed in his pretenfions to the queen-dowager, 
and that Arran, favoured by the cardinal, had ac- 
quired the afcendancy, retired to Dunbarton, the 
governor of which was entirely at his devotion : he ♦ 

entered into a fecrec correfpondence with the Eng- 
lifli court ; and he fummoned his vaiTals and parti- 
fans to attend him. All thofe who were inclined to 
the proteftant religion, or were on any account dif- 
contented with the cardinal's adminiftration, now 
regarded Lenox as the head of their party ; and 
they readily made him a tender of their fervices. 
In a little time he had collefted an army of ten 
thoufand men, and he threatened his enemies with 
immediate deftrudion. The cardinal had no equal 
force to oppofe to him ; but as he was a prudent man, 
he forefaw that Lenox could not long fubfift fo 
great an army, and he endeavoured to gain time by 
openihg a negotiation with him. He feduced his 
followers by various artifices; he prevailed on the 
Douglafles to change party ; he reprefeftted to the 
whole nation the danger of civil wars and commo- 
tions: And Lenox, obferving the unequal contefl: 
in which he was engaged, was at laft ooliged to lay 
down his arms, and to accept of an accbmmodation 
with the governor and the cardinal. Preftnt peace 
was reftoredi but no confidence took place between 
the parties. Lenox, fortifying his caftles, and putting . 
himfelf in a pofture of defence, waited the arrival 
of Englilh fuccours, from whofe afliftance alone 
he expefted to obtain the fupcriority over his 
enemies. 

Vol. IV. R Whils 
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CHAP, lais ; Charles frofn the Low Countries : They were 
xx x iii ^ ^^ ^^^gj. ^^ ^^ fiege; but leaving all the frontier 
IH+* towns behind them, to march direflly to Paris, 
where they were to join their forces, and thence tQ 
proceed to the entire conqueft of the kingdonn. 
Francis could not oppofe to thefe formidable pre- 
parations much above forty thoufand men. 
»4th July. 'Henry, having appointed thequeen regent during 
. iftTranfe! ^^^ abfence, pafled over to Calais with thirty thou- 
fand men, accompanied by the dulses of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, Fitzalan earl of Arundel, Vere earl of Ox- 
ford, the earl of Surrey, Paulct lord St. John, lord 
Ferrers of Chartley, lord Mountjoy^ lord Grey of 
Wilton, fir Anthony Brown, fir Francis Bryan, and 
* the moftfloui idling nobility and gentry of his king- 

dom. The Englifti army was ibon joined by the 
count de Buren, admiral of Flanders, withten thou- 
fand foot and four thoufand horfe^ and the whole 
compofed an army which nothing on that frontier 
was able to refill. The chief force of the French 
prmies was drawn to tlie fide of Champagne, in order 
to oppofe the Imperialifts. 

The ^mperor, with an army of near fixty thou- 
fand men, had taken the field much earlier than 
Henry ; and, not to lofe time, while he waited for 
the arrival of his confederate, he fat down before 
Luxembourg, which was furrendered to him : He 
thence proceeded to Commercy on the Meufe, 
which he took : Ligny met with the fame fate : He 
next laid fiege to St. Difier oa the Marne, which 
though a weak place made a brave refiftance, under 
the count of Sancerre the governor, and the fiege 
was protr^fted beyond expectation. 

The emperor was employed before this town at 
the tirne theEnglilh forces were aflembled inPicardy, 
Henry, either tempted by the defencelefs condition 
of the French frontier, or thinking that the emperor 
had firft broken his engagement, by forming fieges, 
Qt perhaps forefe^ing at |aft the dangerous confe- 

qucnccs 
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quences of entirely fubduing the French power, in- ^5Af • 
ftead of marching forward to Paris, fat down before . _ _ J. 
Montreuil and Boulogne. The duke of Norfolk 1544. 
commanded the arniy before Montreuil : The king 
himfelf that before Boulogne. Vervin was governor 
of the latter place, and under him Philip Gorfe, a 
brave old foldier, who encouraged the garrifon to 
defend themfelves to the laft extremity againfl: the 
ErngliQi. He was killed during the courfe of the Hth Sept. 
fiege, and the town was immediately furrendered to 
Henry by the cowardice of Vervin ; who was after- 
wards beheaded for this diihonourable capitulation. 

During the courfe of this fiege Charles had taken 
St. Diiier; and finding the feafon much advanced, 
he began to hearken to a treaty of peace with France^ 
fince all his fchemes for fubduing that kingdom 
were likely to prove abortive. In order to have a 
pretence for deferting his ally, he lent a meflenger 
to the Englifh camp, requiring Henry immediately 
to fulfil his engagements, and to meet him with his 
army before Paris. Henry replied, that he was too 
far engaged in the fiege of Boulogne to raife it with 
honour, and that the emperor himfelf had firfl: 
broken the concert by befieging St. Difier. This 
anfwer fervcd Charles as a fufficient reafon for con- 
cluding a peace with Francis, at Crepy, where no i«th Scpu 
mention was made of England. He ftipulated to 
give Flanders as a dowry to his daughter, whom he 
agreed to marry to the duke of Orleans, Francis's 
fecond fon; and Francis in return withdrew his 
troops from Piedmont and Savoy, and renounced all 
claim to Milan, Naples, and other territories in 
Italy. This peace, fo advantageous to Francis^ 
was procured partly by the decifive viftory obtained 
. in the beginning of the campaign by the count of 
Anguyen over the Imperialifts at CerifoUes in Pied- 
mont, partly by the emperor's great defire to turn 
>us arnris againft the proteftant princes in Germany, 
II 4 (Pharlcs 
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CHAP. Charles ordered his troops to feparatc from the Eng- 
^^^ Hfh in Picardy j and Henry, finding himfelf obliged 
1544. to raife the fiege of Montrcuil, returned into Eng- 
3oih Sept. land. This campaign ferved to the populace as 
matter of great triumph ; but all men of fenfe con- 
cluded that the king had, as in all his former mili- 
tary enterprifes, made, at a great expence, an ac- 
quifition which was of no importance. 

The war with Scotland, meanwhile, was con- 
dufted feebly, and with various fuccefs. Sir Ralph 
Evers, now lord Evers, and fir Bryan Latoun, 
made an inroad into that kingdom ; and having laid 
wafte the counties of Tiviotdale and the Merfe, they 
proceeded to the abbey of Coldingham, which they 
took pofleflion of, and fortified. The governor 
aflcmbled an army of eight thoufand men, in order 
to diflodge them from this pofti but he had no 
fooner opened his batteries before the place than a 
fudden panic feized him ; he left the army, and fled 
to Dunbar. He complained of the mutiny of his 
troops, and pretended apprehenfions left they fhould 
deliver him into the hands of the Enghih : But his 
own unwarlike fpirit was generally believed to have 
been the motive of this diftionourable flight. The 
Scottifh army, upon the departure of their general, 
fell into confufion 5 and had not Angus, with a few 
of his retainers, brought off the cannon, and pro-i 
tefted their rear, the Englifti might have gained 
great advantages over them. Evers, elated with 
this fuccefs, boafted to Henry that he had conquered 
all Scotland ta the Forth; and he claimed a reward 
for this important fervice. The duke of Norfolk, 
who knew with what difficulty fuch acquifitions 
would be maintained againft a warlike enemy, ad- 
vifed the king to grant him, as his reward, the con-' 
qucfts of which he boafted fo highly. The next 
inroad made by the Englifti ftiewed the vanity of 
ks45. Evers's hopes» This general led about five thou- 
fand 
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fand men into Tiviotdalc, and was employed in ra- ^xxni* 
vaging that country ; when intelligence was brought __ ^ 
him that fome Scottifh forces appeared near the 1545. 
abbey of Melrofs. Angus had roufed t)ie goyernof 
to more aftivicy 5 and a proclamation being iffued 
for affcmbling the troops of the neighbouring coun- 
ties, a confiderable body had repaired thither to op- 
pofe the enemy. Norman Lefly, fon of the earl of 
Rothes, had aJfo joined the army with fome volun- 
teers from Fife; and he infpircd courage into the 
whole, as well by this acceffion of force, as by his 
perfonal bravery and intrepidity. In order to bring 
their troops to the neccffity of a fteady defence, the 
Scottifh leaders ordered all their cavalry to difmount; 
and they refolved to wait, on fome high grounds 
near Ancram, theaflault of the Engli(h. The Eng- 17th Fd». 
Jifli> whofe paft fuccefTes had taught them too much 
to delpife the enemy, thought, when they faw the 
Scottifh horfes led off the field, that the whole army 
was retiring j and they haflened to attack them; 
The Scots received them in good order ; and being 
favoured by the advantage of the ground, as well a$ 
by the furprife of the Englifh, who expcfted no re- 
fiftance, they foon put them to flight, and purfued 
them with confiderable flaughtcr. Evers and La- 
toun were both killed, and above a thoufand men 
were made prifbners. In order to fupport the 
Scots in this war, Francis fome time after lent over 
a body of auxiliaries, to the number of three thou* 
fand five hundred men, under the command of 
Montgomery lord of Lorges *. Reinforced by thefe 
fuccours, the governor aflembled an army of fifteen 
thoufand men at Haddington, and marched thence 
to ravage the eaft borders of England. He laid all 
wafle wherever he came j and having met with no 
confiderable refiflance, he retired into his own coun- 
try, and difbanded his army. The earl of Hert- 

^ Suchanan, lib. 15. Drummond* 

ford. 
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CHAP, ford, in revenge, committed ravages on the middle 

^_^i^^ and, weft marches ; and the war on both (ides was 

?545» fignalifed rather by the ills inflifted on the enemy, 

than by any confiderable advantage gained by either 

party. 

The war like^fe between France and England 
was not diftinguiihed this year by any memorable 
events Francis had equipped a fleet of above two 
hundred fail, befides gallies ; and having embarked 
ibme land-forces on board, he fent them to make a 
defcent in England \ They failed to the IQe of 
Wight, where they found the Englifh fleet lying at 
anchor in St. Helen's. It confided not of above a 
hundred fail) and the admiral thought it mod ad- 
vifable to remain in that road, in hopes of draw- 
ing the French into the narrow channels and the 
rocks, which were unknown to them. The two 
fleets cannonaded each other for two days ; and ex- 
cept the finking of the Mary Rofe, one of the largeft 
Ihips of the Englifii fleet, the damage on both fides 
was inconfiderable. 

Francis's chief intention in equipping fo great a 
fleet, was to prevent the Englifh from throwing 
fuccours into Boulogne, which he refolved to be- 
fiege i and for f hat purpofe he ordered a fort to be 
built, by which he intended to block up the harbouri 
After a confiderable lofs of time and money, the 
fort was found fo ill conftrufted, that he was 
obliged to abandon it ; and though he had afiem- 
bled on that frontier an army of near forty thoufand 
men, he was not able to effeft any confiderable en- 
terprife, Henry, in order to defend his poflTeflions 
in France, had levied fourteen thoufand Germans 5 
who having marched to Fleurines in the bifliopric 
of Liege, found that they could advance no farther. 
The emperor would not allow them a paflagc through 
his dominions : They received intelligence of a (u* 

' 1 Bplcair. Memoires d(i Bellaj. 
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perior army on the fide of France ready tx> intercept chap. 
them : Want of occupation and of pay foon pro- ^^^^^ 
duced a mutiny among them : And having feizcd 1545. 
the Englifti commiffaries as a fecurity for arrears^ 
they retreated into their own country. There feems 
to have been fome want of forelight in this ex- 
penfive armament. 

The great expence of thcfe two wars maintained *3d Nov, 
fcy Henry, obliged him to fummon a new parlia- ^ pariia- 
.incnt. The commons granted him a fubfidy, pay- °*^°^ 
^ble in two years, of two fhillings a pound on land": 
The fpirituality voted him fix fhillings a pound. 
But the parliament, apprehenfive Icfl more dem^ds 
fhould be made upon them, endeavoured to fave 
themfelves by a veiy extraordinary liberality of other 
people^s property : By one vote they beflowed on 
the king all the revenues of the univerfities, as well 
as of the chauntries, free chapels % and hofpitab. 
Henry was pleafed with this conccffion, as it in- 
creafcd his power ; but he had no intention to rob 
learning of all her endowments $ and he foon took 
care to inform the univerfities that he meant not 
to touch their revenues. Thus thefe ancient and 
celebrated eitablifhments owe their exiflence to the 
generofity of the king, not to the protection of this 
fcrvile and proftitute parliament. 

The proftitute fpirit of the parliament farther ap- 
peared in the preamble of a ftatute p, in which they 
fecognife the king to have always bcen^ by the 

^ Thofe vffho poflefled goods or mopey above five pounds andbelpiip 
ten, were to pay eight pence a pound : Thofe above ten pounds, a 
ihilling. 

^ A chauntry was a little church, chapel, or particular altar, iii 
feme cathedral church, &c. endowed with lands or other revenues for 
the maintenance of one or more priefts, daily to fay mafs, or perform 
divine fervice, for the ufe of the founders, or fuch others as they ap^ 
pointed : Free chapels were independent on any church, and endowed 
for much the fame purpofe as the formcv* Jacob*t Lfnr Pi^. 

F 37 Hen. Vin. c. 17. * 
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CHAP, word of God, fupreme head of the church of Eng- 
^xxiiL^ l^j^j. ^^^ acknowledge that arthbilhbps, bilhops, 
^545. and other ecclcfiaftical perfons, have no manner 
of jurifdiiStion but by his. royal mandate : To 
him alone, fay they, and fuch perfons as he IhaJl 
appoint, full power and- authority is given from 
above to hear and determi/ie all manner of caufes 
ccclefiaftical, and to corrcft all manner of herefies, 
errors, vices, and fins whatfoever. No mention is 
^ here made of the concurrence of a convocation, or 
^ven of a parliament. His proclamations are, in 
-efFedt, acknowledged to have not only the force of 
law, but the authority of revelation ; and by his 
royal power he might regulate the aftions of men, 
control their words, and even direft their inward 
fentiments and opinions. 
»4.th Dec. The king made, in perfon, a Ipeech to the par- 
• liament on proroguing them ; in which, after thank- 
ing {hem for their loving attachment to him, which, 
he faid, equalled what was ever paid by their ancef- 
tors to any king of England, he complained of their 
diffenfions, difputes, and animofities in religion. He 
told them, that the feveral pulpits Were become a kind 
of batteries againft each other ; and that one preacher 
called another heretic and anabaptift, which was re- 
taliated by the opprobrious appellations of papift and 
hypocrite : That he had permitted his people theufe 
of the fcriptures, riot in order to furnilh them with 
materials for difputing and railing, but that he might 
enable them to inform their confciences, and in- 
ftrudt their children and families : That it grieved 
his heart to find how that precious jewel was profti- 
tuted, by being introduced into the converfation of 
every alehoufe and tavern, and employed as a pre- 
tence for decrying the fpiritual and legal pallors : 
And that he was forry to obferve that the word of 
God, while it was the objeft of fo much anxious 
fpeculation, had very little influence on their prac- 
tice i 
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tice ; and that, though an imaginary knowledge fo chap. 
much abounded, charity was daily going to decay " ^ ^' ^• 
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The king gave good advice ; but his own example, 154.5. 
by encouraging (peculation and di(pute, was ill fitted 
to pronnote that peaceable fubmifllon of opinion 
which he recommended. 

Henry employed in military preparations the 1546. 
money granted by parliament j and he fent over the 
carl of Hertford and lord Lifle, the admiral, to Calais, 
with a body of nine thoufand men, two-thirds of ' 
which confifted of foreigners. Some Ikirmiflies of 
fmall moment enfued with the French i and no 
hopes of any confiderable progrels could be enter- 
t^ncd by either party. Henry, whofe animofity 
againfl Francis was not violent, had given fufficient 
vent to his humour by this fliort war; and finding 
that from his great increafe in corpulence and decay 
in ftrength, he could not hope for much longer life, 
he was defirous of ending a quarrel which might 
prove dangerous to his kingdom during a minority. 
Francis likewife, on his part, was not averfe to peace 
yith England ; becaufe having lately loft his fon the 
duke of Orleans, he revived his ancient claim upon 
Milan, and forefaw that hoftilities muft foon, on that 
account, break out between him and the emperor. 
Commiflioners, therefore, having metatCampe, a 7* June.* 
fmall place between Ardres and Guifnes, the articles p**^*"^*^^ 
were foon agreed on, and the peace figned by them., scoSauidl 
The chief conditions were, that Henry fhould re- 
tain Boulogne during eight years, or till the former 
debt due by Francis mould be paid. This debt was 
fettled at two millions of livres, befides a claim of 
500,000 livres, which was afterwards to be adjufted. 
Francis took care to comprehend Scodand in the 
treaty. Thus all that Henry obtained by a war 
which coft him above one million three hundred 

9 Hall, fol. %6i. Herbert, p. 534, 

and 
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CHAP, and forty thoufand pounds ftcrling % was a bad and 
^^1^^ a chargeable fecurity for a debt which was not a 
1546. third of the value. 

The king, now freed from all foreign wars, had 
leifure to give his attention to domeftic affairs ; par- 
ticularly to the eftablifhment of uniformity in opinionj 
on which he was fo intent. Though he allowed an 
Englifli tranflation of the Bible, he had hitherto been 
very careful to keep the mafs in Latin ; but he was 
at laft prevailed on to permit that the litany, a con- 
fiderablc part of the fervice, fhould be celebrated in 
the vulgar tongue ; and, by this innovation, he ex- 
cited anew the hopes of the reformers, who had been 
fomewhat difcouraged by the feverc law of the fix 
articles. One petition of the new litany was a prayer 
to fave us from the tyranny of the bijkop of Rome ^ and 
from all his detefl able enormities. Cranmer employ- 
ed his credit to draw Henry into farther innovations % 
and he took advantage of Gardiner's abfence, who 
was fent on an embafly to the emperor : But Gar- 
diner having written to the king, that if he carried 
his oppofition againft the catholic religion to greater 
extremities, Charles threatened to break off all com- 
rnercc with him, the fuccefs of Cranmer's projefts 
was for fome time retarded. Cranmer loft this year 
the moft fincere and powerful friend that he pofTeOed 
at court, Charles Brandon duke of Suffolk : The 
queen-dowager of France, confort to Suffolk, had 
died fome years before. This nobleman is one in- 
ftance that Henry was not altogether incapable of a 
cordial and fteady friendfhip \ and Suffolk feems to 
have been worthy of the favour which, from his 
earlieft youth, he had enjoyed with his matter. The 
king was fitting in council when informed of Suffolk's 
death; and he took the opportunity both to exprcfi 
his own forrow for the lofs, and to celebrate the mc- 

» Herbert. Stowe. 
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rita, of the deceafcd. He declared, that during the C H A p< 
tR^hole courfe of their friendfliip, his brother-in-law ^ I^ ^ j , 
had n^er made one attempt to injure an adverfary, 154.6* 
and had never whifpered a word to the difadvantage 
of any perfon^ " Is there any of you, my lords, 
" who can fay as much ?" When the king fubjoiil- 
cd thefe words, he looked round in all their faces, 
and faw " that confufion which the confcioufnefs of 
fccret guilt naturally threw upon them *. 

Cranmer himfelf, when bereaved of this fup- 
port, was the more expofed to thole cabals of the' 
courtiers, which the oppofition in party and religion, 
joined to the ufual motives of intereft, rendered fo 
frequent among Henry's minifters ^and counfellors* 
The catholics took hold of the king by his paflion 
for orthodoxy ; and they reprefented to him, that if 
his laudable zeal for enforcing the truth met with no 
better fuccefs, it was altogether owing to the pri- 
mate, whofe example and encouragement were, irt 
reality, the fecret fupports of herefy. Henry, fee- 
ing the point at which they aimed, feigned a com- 
pliance, and defired the council to make inquiry into 
Cranmer's conduit -, promifing that, if he wer« 
found guilty, he fliould be committed to prifon, and 
brought to condign punifhment. Every body now 
confidered the primate as loft ; and his old friends, 
from interefted views, as well as the oppofite party, 
from animofity, began to fhow him marks of ne- 
gleft and difregard. He was obliged to ftand fe- 
veral hours among the lacqueys at the door of th« 
council- chamber, before he could be admitted; and 
when he was at laft called in, he was told, that they 
had determined to fend him to the Tower. Cranr. 
mer faid> that he appealed to the king himfelf; and 
finding his appeal difregarded, he produced a ring, 
Which Henry had given him as a pledge of favour and 
groteftion. The council were confounded; and 

' Coke*t In ft. cap. 99, 

when 
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CHAP, when they came before the king, he reproved them 
^^ ^^ ^ in the fcvercft ternns j and told them that he was 
1546. well acquainted with Cranmer's merit, as jrell as 
with their malignity and envy : But he was deter- 
mined to crufh all their cabals, and to teach them, 
by the fevcreft difcipline, fince gentle methods were 
incffeftual, a mpre dutiful concurrence in j>ro- 
moting his fcrvice. Norfolk, who was Cranmcr's 
capital enemy, apologized for their conduft, and 
iaid, that their only intention was to fet the primate's 
innocence in a foil light, by bringing him to ao 
open trial: And Henry obliged them all to em- 
brace him as a fign of their cordial reconciliation. 
The mild temper of Cranmer rendered this agree- 
ment more fincere on his part, than is ufual in fuch 
forced compliances *. 
Perfecu- But though Henry's favour for Cranmer rendered 
fruitlefs all accufations againft him, his pride and 
peevifhnefs, irritated by his declining ftate of health, 
impelled him to punifti with frefh feverity all others 
who prefumed to entertain a different opinion from 
himfclf, particularly in the capital point of the real 
prefence. Anne Afcue, a young woman of merit 
as well as beauty ", who had great connexions with 
the chief ladies at court, and with the queen herlHf, 
was accufed of dogmatizing on that delicate article; 
and Henry, inftead of (hewing indulgence to the 
weakncls of her lex and age, was but the more pro- 
. vokcd that a woman fliould dare to oppofe his theo- 
logical fcntiments. She was prevailed on by Bonner'^ 
menaces to make a feeming recantation ; but fhc 
qualified it with fome refcrves, which did notfatisfy 
that zealous prelate. She was thrown into prifon, 
and (he there employed herfelf in compofing prayers 
and difcourfes, by which (he fortified her refolutioa 
to endure the utmoft extremity rather than relinquiih 



t Burnet, vol. i. p. 343, 344^ Antiq. Briuin vita Cnnm. 
• Bale. Speed, 7 So. 
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ftcip rdigbu^ principles; She cVcn wrote to the %3^^^* 
Icing, and told him, that as to the Lord's fupper, . ^-^ 
fhc believed as much as Chrifl himfelf had laid of 1546, 
it, aad as much of his divine doctrine as the catholic 
church had required : But while (he could not be 
brought to acknowledge in aflent to the king's ex*- 
plications, this declaration availed her nothing, and 
was rather regarded as a freffi infult. The chan- 
cellor Wriothefely, *ho had fucceeded Audlejr, and 
who was much attached to the catholic party^ was 
fent to esamine her with regard to her patrons at 
court, and the great ladies who ^ere in correfpond- 
ence with her: But fhe maintained ^ laudable fide- 
lity to her friends, and would confefe nothing. She 
was put to the torture in the moft barbarous man- 
ner, and continued ftill refolute in j^referving 
fetrecy. Some authors ^ add an extraordinary cir- 
cumilahcet That the chandellor^ who flood by^ 
ordered the lieutenant of the Tower to flreteh the 
rack ftill farther $ but that officer refufed compliance: 
The chancellor menaced him 5 but met with a new 
refufal: Upon which that magiftrate, who was 
otherwife a perfbn of merit, but intoxicated with 
religious zeal, put his own hand to the rack, and 
drew it {o violendy that he almofl tore her body 
alundef. Her conftancyfKll furpaffed the barbarity 
of her perfecutors, and they found all their efforts to 
be baffled. She was then condemned to be burned 
alive ; and being fo diflocated by the rack that fhe 
coiild not ftand, fhe was carried to the ftake in a 
chair. Together with her were condu£ted Nicholas 
Belenian a prieft, John Laffels of the king's houfe^ ^ 
hold, and John Adams a taylor, who had been con- 

^ Pox, vol. 114 p« 57S« Speed, p. 780. Baker, p. 999. But 
Burnet queftions the tiuth of tnift circumftance ; Pox, however, tnn* 
(<tribe« her own paper, where Qxe relates it. I mud add, ia jaftice to 
the king, that he di^approYtd of Wnothffely't cpadu^i and.com- 
airaded the lieutenant. 

Vol, IV. 3 dcmncd 
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J 546. fituation the chancellor fent to inform them that 
their pardon was ready drawn and figned» and fhould 
inftantly be given them, if they would merit it hy 
a recantation. They only regarded this ofier as a 
new ornament to their crown of martyrdom; and 
they faw with tranquillity the executioner kindle the 
flames, which confumed them. Wriothefely did 
not confider, that this public and noted fituation 
interefted. their honour the more to maintain a fteady 
perfcverance. 

Though the fecrecy and fidelity of Anne Afcue 
favcd the queen from this peril, that princefs foon 
after fell into a new danger, from which (he narrowly 
efcaped. An ulcer had broken out in the king's 
leg, which, added to his extreme corpulency, and 
his bad habit of body, began both to threaten his life5 
and to render him even more than uftially peevilh 
and paffionate. The queen attended him with the 
moft tender and dutiful care, and endeavoured, by 
every footbing art and compliance, ^ to allay thoie 
gufts of humour to which he was become fo fi}bje&. 
His favourite topic of converfation was theology; 
and Catherine, whofe good fenfe enabled hertodif- 
courfe on any fubjeft, was frequently engaged in the 
argument ; ' and being fecretly inclined to the prin-- 
ciples of the reformers, (he unwarily betrayed too 
much of her mind on thefe occafions. Henry, 
highly provoked that flie fhoOld prefume to differ 
from him, complained of her obftinacy to Gardiner, 
who gladly laid hold of the opportunity to inflantie 
the quarrel. He praifed the king's anxious €on« 
cerri for preferving the orthodoxy of his fubjefts ; 
and reprefented, that the more elevated the perlbn 
was who was chaftifed, and the more near to his 
perfon, the greater terror would the example fl:rike 
into every one, and the more glorious wqjuld the 

facrlfkr 
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lacrifice appear to pofterity. The chancellor, being chap. 
Gonlulted, was engaged by religious zeal to fecond ^^^yiiL 
thefc topics; and Henry, hurried on by his own t^^. 
impetuous temper, and encouraged by his coun- 
fellors, went fo far as to order articles of impeach- 
ment to be drawn up againft his confort. Wri- 
othclcly executed his commands; and foon after 
brought the paper to him to be figned : For as it 
was high treafon to throw flander upon the quecn^ 
he might otherwifc have been queftioned for his 
temerity. By fome means this important paper 
fell into the hands of one of the queen's friends, 
who immediately carried the intelligence to her. 
She was fenfible of the extreme danger to which 
ihe was expofed ; but did not defpair x)f being 
able, by her prudence and addrefs, ftill to elude 
the efforts of her enemies. She paid her ufual vifit 
to the king, and found him in a more ferene dif- 
ppfition than fhe had reafon to expeft. He entered 
on the fubjeft which was fo familiar to himj and 
he feemed to challenge her to an argument in di- . 
vinity. She gently declined the converfation, and 
ren^iarked, that fuch profound fpeculations were ill 
fuited to the natural imbecility of her fcx. Women, 
fhe faid, by their firft creation, were made fubjedt 
to men : The male was created after the image of 
God s the female after the image of the male : It 
belonged to the hufband tp chufc principles for his 
wife; the wife's duty was, in all cafes, to adopt 
implicitly the fentiments of her hufband : And as 
to herfelf, it was doubly her duty, being bleft with 
a hufband who was qualified, by his judgment and 
learning, not only to chufe principles for his own 
family, but for the nfioft wife and knowing of every 
nation. « Not fo ! by St. Mary," replied the 
king J " you are now become a doftor, Kate 5 and • 
** better fitted to give than receive inflrudtion." 
She meekly replied, that fhe was fenfible how little 
S a ftic 
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CHAP, flic was entitled to thefc praifes -, that though (h* 
xxxin^ y(\jj^Uy declined not any converfation, however 
t34.6. fublime, when propofed by his majefty, (he well 
knew, that her conceptions could ferve to no other 
purpofe than to give him a little niomentary amule- 
ment j that ftie found the converfation apt to Ian- 
guifli, when not revived by fonic oppofition, and 
ihe had ventured fometimes to feign a contrariety 
of fentiments, in order to give hini the pleafurc of 
refuting her ; and that ftie alfo purpofed, by thi^ 
innocent artifice, to engage him into topics whence 
ftie had obferved by frequent experience that Ihc 
reaped profit and inftrudion. " And is it fo»- 
" fweetheart ?" replied the king, *' then are we 
'^'perfed friends again." He embraced her with 
great affeftion, and fent her away with afliirances of 
his protcftion and kindnefs. Her enemies, wha 
knew nothing of this fudden change, prepared next 
day to convey her to the Tower, purfoant to the 
king's wMifant. Henry and Catherine were con- 
verfing arfi^bly in the garden when the chancellor 
appeared with forty of the purfuivants. The king 
fpoke to him at ibme diftance from her; and feemed 
to expoftulate with him in the fevcreft manners 
She jsyen overheard the appellations of knave, fcoly, 
and beafi^ which he liberally bellowed upoii that 
magiftrate ; and then ordered him to depart his pre- 
fence: She afterwards interpofcd to mitigate his-- 
anger : He faid to her, •** Poor foul 1 you know 
'^ not how ill entitled this man is to your good 
*^ offices." Thenceforth the queen, having nar- 
rowly efcapcd ^o great a danger, was careful not tcj 
offend Henry's humour by any contradidtion \ and 
Gardiner, whofe malice had endeavoured to widen 
the breach, could never afterwards regain his favour 
and good opinion *. 

X Burnet, vol. i. p. 344.. Herbert, p. 5^0* Speedy p. 7S0. Fox'» 
i\5u atfd Moauinents^ vol. ii, p. 58. 

But 
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But Henry's tyrannical difjx)fition, fourcd by ill c H a p. 
healthy burft out foon after to the deftruftion of a ^^^^!^ 
man who poflefled a much fiiperior rank to that of ,546. 
Gardinen The duke of Norfolk and his father, 
during this whole reign, and even a part of the 
foregoing, had been regarded as the greateft fubje6bs 
in the kingdom, and had rendered cohfiderable fer- 
vice to (he crown. The duke himfclf had in his 
youth acquired reputation by naval enterprifes : He 
had much contributed to the viftory gained over the 
Scots at Flouden: He had fupprefled a dangerous 
rebellion in the North : And he had always done 
his part with honour in all the expeditions againft 
France. Fortune feemed to confpire with his own 
induftry, in raifing him to the ^eateft elevation. 
Froni the favours heaped on him by the crown he 
had acquired an immenfe eftate : The king had fuc- 
. ceffivcly been married to two of his nieces i and the 
king^s natural fon, the duke of RichnoaiBd^ had 
married his daughter : Befides his defceht frotti the 
ancient family of the Moubrays, by which he was 
allied to the throne, he had elpoujed a daughter of 
the duke of Buckingham, who was defccnded by a 
female from Edward III.: And as he was believed 
ftiil to adhere fecretly to the ancient religion, he was 
regarded, both abroad and at home, as the head of 
tke catholic party. But all theft circumftances, in 
proportion as they exalted the duke, provoked the 
jcaloufy of Henry 5 and he forelaw danger, during 
his fon's minority, both to the public fr^nauillity 
and to the new ecclefiaftical fyftem, from the at- 
tempts of lb potent a fubje6t. But nothing 
tended more to expofe Norfolk to the king's 
difplcafure, than the prejudices which Henry had 
entertained againft the carl of Surrey, fon of that 
nobleman. 

Surrey was a young man of the moft promifing 

hopes, and had cjiftinguifhed himfclf by every ac^ 

S 3 . complilh^ 
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c H A P.^ compliftimcnt which became a fcholar> a courtier 
^[^^;^^ and a foldier. He excelled in all the military excr- 
ii46. cifes which were then in requeft : He encouraged 
the fine arts by his patronage and example : He 
had made fome fuccefsful attempts in poetry ; and 
being fmitten with the romantic gallantry of the 
age, he celebrated the praifes of his miftrefs, by his 
pen and his lance, in every mafque and tournament* 
His fpirit and ambition were equal to his talents 
and his quality 3 and he did not always regulate his 
conduft by the caution and referve which his ficua- 
tion required. He had been left governor of 
Boulogne when that town was taken by Henrys 
but though his perfonal bravery was unqueftioned, 
he had been unfortunate in fome rencounters with 
the French. The king, fome what difpleafed with 
his conduct, had font over Hertford to conunand. 
in his place;. and Surrey was fo imprudent as to 
drop fome menacing expreffions againft the mini- 
fters, on account of this affront which was put upon 
hion. And as he had refufed to marry Hertford's 
daughter, and even waved every other propofal of 
marriage, Henry imagined that he had entertained 
views of efpoufing the lady Mary ; and he was in- 
ftantly determined to reprefs, by the mod fevcre 
. expedients, fo dangerous an ambition. 

Actuated by all thefe motives, and perhaps 

influenced by that old difguft with which the ill con- 

dudl of Catherine Howard had infpired him againft 

'her whole family, he gave private orders to arreft 

Norfolk and Surrey j and they were on the fame 

i»th Dec. day confined in the Tower. Surrey being a com- 

1547- moner, his tcial^was the more expeditious; and as 

to proofs, neither parliaments nor juries feem ever 

to have given the lead attention to them in any 

Execution caufe of the crown during this whole reign. He 

of Suirey! ^^ accufed of entertaining in his family fome 

Italij^ns who y/cxt /u/peffed to be fpies j ^ fervant 

of 
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of , his had paid a vifit.to cardinal Pole in Italy, <^ h ap. 
i¥hence he i^z^ JufpeHid of holding a correfpondence ^^^^^ 
^th that obnoxious prelate ; he had quartered the «^7w 
arms of Edward the Confeflbr on his fciitcheon, 
which made him be fuJpeStd of afpiring to the 
crowrij though both he and his anceftors had openljr, 
during -the courfe of many years, maintained that 
praftic^ and the heralds had even juftified it by ^ 
their authority. Thefe were the crimes for which 
a jury> notwithftanding his eloquent and fpirited 
defence, condemned the earl of Surrey for high 
treafon ; ^nd their fentence was ibon after executed 
upon him: 

The imioceace of the fluke of Norfolk was ftill. Attainder 
If poffible, more apparent than that of his fon j and du^c of 
his ierviees to the onDwn had been greater. His Norfolk. 
dtitchefs, with. whom he. lived 6n b^ terms, had 
been fohafe^ad to carry infieliigence to his enemies 
of all (he knewagainftJirnd: Elizabeth Holland, a 
miftreia oCliis,. had beeh^ equally fobfervient to the 
d^GgQS o£ tAie ocniit: Yet with all thefe advantages 
his accufers difcovered no greater crime than his 
OQce fiqfiing that the king was fickly, and could not 
hold ojut longs and the. kingdom was likely to fall 
into diiforders,. through the diveriity of religious 
opinipnSM . He, wrote a pathetic letter to the king, 
pleidi«g his paft fervices, and protcfting his inno- 
cence:. Soon, after, he embraced a more proper ex- 
pedient for- appealing Henry, by making a fub- 
mSffidn >fnd confeifion, fuch' as his enemies 
required :. But nothing could mollify the unrelent- * 
ing temper of the king. He aflembled a parlia- i+tJiJan. 
mbnt) as the fureft and moft expeditious inftrument 
of his tyranny ; and the houfeof peers, without ex- 
amining the prifoner, without trial or evidence, 
pafled a bill of attainder againlt him, and fcnt it 
down to the commons. Cranmer, though engaged 
for many years in an oppofite party to Norfolk, and 
S 4 • though 
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CHAP, though he had received many and great injuries from 
1 ^^^^^ him, would have no hand in fo unjuft a profeoition^ 
4i47« and he retired to his feat at Croydon 7. The king 
was now approaching fad towards kis end; and 
fearing left Norfolk ihould efi::ape him^ he fent a 
meflage to the commons, by which he defired them 
to hailen the bill, on pretence that Norfolk enjoyed 
the dignity of earl marihal, and it was neceflfary tQ 
appoint another, who might officiate at the enfuing^ 
f:eremony of initalling his fon prinpe of Wa^es; 
The ohiequious commons obeyed his dire&ions^ 
though founded on fb frivolous a pretence i and the 
king, having affixed the royal ailent to the bill by 
commiffioners, iflued orders for the execution of* 
Norfolk on the mprning of the twenty-ninth of 
January^ But news bein^ carried to the Tower 
that the king himfelf had expired that ni^t, the 
lieutenant deferred obeying the warrant $ and it was 
pot thought advifable.by the council to begin a 
new reign by the death of the greateflk ncMeman in 
the kingdom, who had been condemned by a fen- 
tence fa \xn]\}& and tyrannical4 

The king's health had )png been in a d^ining 
ftate ; but for leveral day$ all thofc ne^ bind plainly 
faw hi$ end approaching. He was become k> fro^, 
y^ard, that no one durft inform him of his condi- 
tion i and as fome perfons during this reign ha4 
•^ fuSered as traitors for foretelling the king'^ death *, 
everyone was afraid left in the tcahfpQrt; of his 
fury he might on this pretence punifh capi^Iy the 
author of fuch friendly intcPigence. At lau fir 
Anthqny Denny ventured tp difclofe to hini the 
fatal ftcret, and exhorted him to prepare for tho 
fate which vas awaiting him. He iptpreflcd hi5 
refignation i and defired th^t Cranfner might be 

Y JBuiTct, vol. i. p. 3^|. Fox. 

» Lanquet*8 Epitome or Chronicles in the year 154^. 

fent 
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Ifeilt for: But before the prelate' arrived he was chap. 
foeechlefs, though he ftill fecmed to retain Jiis ^^J^^ 
ienfes. Cranmer defired him to give ibnrje fign of 1547. 
his dying in the feith of Chrift: He fqueczed the ^thof 
prelate's hand, and immediately expired, after a -* -*^lf' 
reign of thirty-fcven years and nine months; and in 
the fifty-fixth year of his age. 

The king had made his wiU near a month before 
his demife $ in which he confirmed the dcftination 
of parliament^ by leaving the crown firfl to prince 
£dward, then to the lady Mary^ next to the lady 
^Elizabeth: The two princefics he obliged, under 
the penalty of forfeiting their title to the crown, not 
to marry without confent of the council, which h^ 
appointed for the government of his minor fon. 
/Ifrer his own children, he fettled the fucceflibn on 
Frances Brandon marchionefs of Dorfet, ^Ider 
daughter of his fifter the French queen ; then q^ 
Eleanor countefs of Cumberland, the fecond daughr 
ter. In pafiing over the pofterity of the aucen of 
Scots, his elder fifter, he made ufe of the power 
obtained from parliament ; but as he fubjoined, that 
after the failure of the French aueen's pofterity the 
crown fhould defcend to the next lawful heir, it 
afisen^ards became a queftion, whether theie words 
could be applied to ' the Scottifh line. It was 
thought that thefe princes were not the next heirs 
after the houfe of Suffolk, but before that houfc; 
and that Henry, by expreifing himfelf in this man^ 
per, nieant entirely tQ exclude them. The late in- 
juries which he had received from the Scots, had 
irritated him extremely againft that nation; and 
h^ maintained to the laft that cbara£):er 6f violence 
and caprice, by wl^ch his life had been fb much 
diflan^uiihed. Another circumftance of his will 
piay uiggeft the fan^e reflexion with regard to the 
ttrange contrarietie? of his temper and conduft^ 
|ie left money for mafles to h^ laid (w deliycring 
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CHAP, his ibulfrom purgatoiy ; and though he -^^^knfd 
^^^\ ^ thofe inftitutions cftablilbed by his anceftqrs and 
^^f^^ others for the benefit of their fouls ; and had even 
left the dodrine of purgatory doubtful in all tiie 
articles of faith which he promulgated during his 
later years j he was yet determined^ when the hour 
of death was approachii^g, to take care ac leaft of his 
own fiiture repofcj and to adhere tx> the iafer iide of 
the queilion '. 
His cha* It is difficult to give a juft farnqsiary o{ this 
^^^ princ6*s qualities : He was fo diiFerent .from himielf 
in different parts of his reign, that;, as is well re- 
marked by lord Herbert, his hiftpry is his beft 
charafter and defcription. . The aJb|(bluce uncon- 
trolled authority which he maintaini^d jat homc^ and 
the regard which he acquired amoi^ fore^n nar 
(ions, are circumftances which entide him in fome 
degree to the appellation of .a grfof prince; while 
his tyranny and barbarity exclude lam from the 
xharader of a goo4 one. He poflefled, indeed, 
great vigour of mind, which qualified him for 
cxercifing dominion over men, courage, intrepidity^ 
vigilance, infiexibility : And though thefe quabies 
lay not always under the guidance of a regular and 
folid judgment, they were accompanied with good 
parts and , an extenfive capacity ; and every oos 
dreaded a conteft with a man wjio was known never 
to yield or to forgive, jind who in every contro- 
yerfy was determined either to ruin himfelf (xr his 
aptagonift, A.caj;alogue of his vices would com- 
prehend many of the word qualities incident to hu- 
man nature : Violence, cruelty, profufion, rapacityi 
injuftice, obftinacy, arrogance, bigotry, prefump- 
tion, caprice : But neither was he futged to all thcfe 
vices in the moft extreme degree, nor was Jic at • 

* Sec his will in Fuller, Hcylin, and RyiQtr, p. no, Tiie«J«i» 
reafonable ground to fufpedl its authenticity. 
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tnt£rv9l$ .altogether 4elfiitute of virtues : He was 
fincere, ppen^ gallant* liberal, and capable at leaft 
pf a temporary friendihip ^d attachment. In this '"TS^ 
refpe^t he was unfortunate, that the incidents of his 
reign fcrved to difplay his faults in their full lig^: 
The treatment which he met with from the court of 
Jlome provoked him to violence; the danger of a 
revolt from his fuperftitious fubje6ls, feemi^ to re* 
Quire the moft extreme feverity. But it muft at the 
^me time be acknowledged, that his fituatioh 
teiuiicd to throw an additional luftre on what was 
great and magnanimous in his character: The 
em\ilation between the cipperor and the French 
king rendered his ^alliance, notwithftanding his im- 
politic f:ondu6t, of great importance in Europe: 
The extenfive powers of his prerogative, and the 
fubmiffive^ not to fay flavifli difpofition of his par- 
liaments, made it the more eafy for him to afliime 
end maintain that entire dominion, by which his 
reign is fo much diilinguifhed in the Engliih 
hiftory. 

It may feem a little extraordinary, that notwith* 
ftanding his cruelty, his extortion, his violence, 
his arbitrary adminillration, this prince not only 
acquired the regard of his fubjeds ; but never was 
the objedt of their hatred : He feems even in fome 
degree to have pofTefTed to the laft their love and 
afieftion ^. His exterior qualides were advantageous, 
and fit to captivate the multitude: His magnifi* 
cence and perfonal bravery rendered him illuftrious 
in vulgar eyes : And it may be faid with truth, that 
the Englifh in that age were fo thoroughly fubdued, 
that like eaftern^ Oaves they were inclined to admire 
thofe a£ts of violence and tyranny which were exer* 
cifed over themfelves, and at their own expence. 

With regard to foreign ftates, Henry appears long 
to have fupported an intercourfe of friendihip with 

* Stryy^ roj. i. p. 389. 
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c H A P, Francis, more finccrc and difinterefted than ufually 
^xx iii ^ ^^j^^^ pj^^^ between neighbouring princes. Their 
15471. conninonjealoufyof the emperor Charles^ and ibme 
reiemblance in their chara6ters (though the com- 
parifon fets the French monarch in a very fu- 
perior and advantageous light), ferved as the ce- 
ment of their mutual amity. Francis is (aid to have 
been affeded with the king's death, and to have 
exprefled much regret for the lofs. His own health 
began to decline : He foretold that he (hould not 
long furvive his friend ^ ; And he died in about two 
months after him. 
Mircella- Therb were ten parliaments fummoned by 
Sc. ^^^^ Y"': ^^^ twenty-three feffions held. The 
lipns. whole time in which thefe parliaments fat durins 
this long reign exceeded not three year^ and a halt 
It amounted not to a twelvemonth during the firft 
ttyisnty years. The innovations in religion obliged 
the king afterwards to call thefe alfemblies more 
frequently : • But though thefe were the moft im- 
portant tranfaftions that ^ver fell under the cog-s 
rizance of parliament, their devoted fubmiffion to 
Henry's will, added to their carneft ddfire of fboa 
returning to their country-feats, produced a quick 
difpatch of the bills, and made the feffions of Jhorfi 
duration. All the king's caprices were indeed 
blindly complied with, and no reg^ird was . paid to 
the fafety or liberty of the fubjeA. Befidcs the vio- 
lent profecution of whatever he was .pleaied. to 
term herefy, the laws of treafon were multiplied 
^ beyond ail former precedent. Even words to the 
difparagement of the king, queen, or royal iffue, 
were fubjcdled to that penalty; and fo little care 
was taken in framing thefe rigorous ftatute$, that 
they contain obvious contradiftions ; infomuch that^ 
had they been llridly executed, every nian without 
exception muft have fallen tinder the penalty of 

^ Le Tho.u, 

treafon. 
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trealbn^ By one ftatute', for inftance, it Ivas de- chap, 
dared trcafon to affert the validity of the king's ^^^^^^ 
marri^e^ either with Catherine of Arragon, or jj^^, 
Anne Bolcyn : By another* it was treafbn tafay any 
thing ta the difparagement or flander of the prin- 
ceiles Mary and Elizabeth ; and to call them fpu^ 
rious^ would no doubt have been conftrued to their 
flanden Nor would even a profound filence, with 
regard to thefe delicate points, be able to fave a 
perfbn from fuch penalties. For by the former fta* 
tute, whoever refufed to anfwer upon oath to any 
point -contained in that aft, was fubjefbed to the ^ 
pains of treafon. The king, therefore, needed 
only propofe to any one a queftion with regard to 
the legality of cither of his firft marriages : If the 
peHbn were filent, he was a traitor by law : If ho 
anfwered, either in .the negative or in the affirma- 
tive, he was no lefs a traitor. So monftrous- were 
the inconiiftencies which arofe from the furious 
paflions of the king, and the flavifh fubmifTion of his 
parliaments. It is hard to fay whether thefe contra- 
diftions were owing to Henry's precipitancy, or to 
a formed defign of tyranny. 

It may not be improper to recapitulate whatever 
is memorable in the ftatutes of this reign, whether 
with regard to government or commerce : Nothing 
can better (how the genius of the age than fuch a 
review of the laws. 

The abolition of the ancient religion much con- 
tributed to the regular execution of juftice. While 
the catholic fuperflition fubfifted, there was no 
pofllbility of punifliing any crime in the ' clergy : . 
The church would not permit the magiftrate to try 
the offences of her members, and fhe could noc 
herfelf inflid any civil penalties upon them. But 
Henry reftrained thefe pernicious immunities : The 

* t% Hrn. Vlir. c. 7. « 34-» S5 Hen. VIIL c. i. 
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CHAP; privilege of clergy was abolifhed for the crimes of 
XXXIII. p^j^ treafon, . murder, and felony, to all under the 
1547. degree of a fubdeacon ^ But the former fbperffi- 
tion not only protefted crimes in the clergy ^ it ex- 
empted alfo the laity from puniftiment, by afford- 
ing them fhelter in the churches and fan£tuaries. 
The parliament abridged thefe privileges. It was 
firft declared, that no fan6tuaries ^erc allowed in 
cafes of high treafon ^ ; next, in thofe of murder, 
felony, rapes, burglary, and petty treafon ' : And it 
limited them in other particulars*. The Either 
progfefs of the reformation removed all diftin£tion 
between the clergy and other fubjefts; and alfo 
aboliflied entirely the privileges of fanftuarics. Thefe 
confequences were implied in the negleft of the 
canon latw. 

The only expedient employed to Ibpport the 
military fpirit during this age, was the reviving and 
extending of fomc old laws enafted for the encou- 
ragement of archery, on which the defence of the 
kingdom was fuppofed .much to depend. Every 
man was ordered to have a bow ^ : Butts were or- 
dered to be ereftcd' in every parifli ' : And every 
bowyer was ordered, for each bow of yew which he 
<nade, to make two of elm or wich for the fervice 
of the common people "". The ufe of crofs-bows 
and hand-guns was aifo prohibited "•. What ren- 
dered the Englilh bowmen more formidable was, 
that they carried halberts with, them, by which they 
were enabled upon occafion to engage in clofe fight 
with the enemy °. Frequent mutters or arrays were 
alfo made of the people, even during time of peace f 
and all men of fubftance were obliged to have a com- 
plete fuit of armour or harnefs, as it was called V 

f 13 Hen. VIII. c. 1. f %6 Hen. VIII, c. 13. 

\ 3* Hen. VIIK c. xa. * %% Htn. VIII. c. 14. 
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The martial fpirk of the Englifh, during that agCj chap, 
rendered this precaution, it was thought; fufficient ^^^^'^ 
for the defence of the nation 5 and as the king had 154.7. 
•then an abfolute power of commanding the fervice 
of all his fubjcfts, he Could inftahtly, in cafe of 
danger, appoint new officers, and levy regiments, 
and colled an army as numerous as he pleafed«< 
When no faftion or divifion prevaUed anaong the 
people, there was no foreign power that ever thought 
of invading England. The city of London alone 
could mufter fifteen thoufand men'. Difciplme^ 
hov^ever, was an advantage wanting to thofc troops $ 
though the garrifon of Calais was a nurfery of offi- 
cers; and Tournay firft', Boulogne afterwards, 
fervcd to increafe the number. Every one who 
&rved abroad was allowed to alienate his lands with« 
out paying any fees •. A general permiffion was 
granted to difpofe of land by will ^ The parliament 
was fo little jealous of its privileges (which indeed 
were at that time fcarcely worth preferving), that 
there is an inftance of one Strode, who, becaufe he 
had introduced into the lower houfe fome bill re- 
garding tin, was feverely treated by the Stannery 
courts in Cornwall : Heavy fines were impofed on - 
him ; and upon his refufal to pay, he was thrown 
into a dungeon, loaded wjth irons, and ufed infucK 
a manner as brought his life in danger: Yet all the 
notice which the parliament took of this enormity, 
even in fuch a paultry court, was to cnaft. That no 
man could afterwards be queftioned for his conduft' 
in parliament". This prohibition, however, muft 
be luppofed to extend only to the inferior coiuts ; 
^ For as to the king, and privy^-council, and ftar- 
chamber, they were fcarcely bound by any law, 

<k Hail, fol. 135. Holling(hed, p. 547. Stowe, p. 577* 

r Hall, fol. 68. 
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CHAP. There is a bill of tonnage and poundage^ whlcli 
^^^^ ihews what uncertain ideas the parliameot had 
<547» formed both of their own privileges aftd of the 
rights of the fovereign'^i This duty had been- 
" Voted to every king fince Henry IV. during the 
term of his own life only ; Yet Henry VIII. had 
been allowed to levy it flx years without any law i 
and though there had been four parliaments aflcm- 
bled during that time, no attention had been given 
cither to grant it to him regularly,' or reftrain him 
from levying it. At laft the parliament refolved ^> 
give him that fupply -, but even in this conceffioa 
they plainly (how themfelves at a lofs to detemnine, 
whether they grant it, pr whether he has a right of 
himfelf to levy it. They fay that the impofirion was 
made to endure dtwing the natural life of the late king, 
and no longer : They yet blame the merchants who 
had not paid it to the prefent king : They obferve that 
tlie law for tonnage and poundage was expired $• yet 
make no fcruple to call that impofition the king's 
due : They affirm, that he had fuftained great and 
manifold loflcs by thofe who had defrauded him of 
it J and to provide a renr^edy, they vote him that 
fupply during his life-time, and no longer. It is 
remarkable diat, notwithftanding this laft claufe, all 
his fucGeflbrs for more than a century perfevercd 
in the like irregular praftice : If a pradice may 
deferve that epithet in which the whole nation ac- 
quiefccd, and which gave no offence. But when. 
Charles I. attempted to continue in the fame courfc^ 
which had now received the fanckion of rnany gene- 
rations, ib much were the opinions of men altered, 
that a. furious tempeft was excited by it j and hifto- 
rians, plartial or ignorant, ftill reprefent this mea^ 
fure as a moft violent and unprecedented enorniity 
in that unhappy prince. 

w 6 Hen. Vm. c. 14. 
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The king was allowed to make laws for Wales chap. 
without confent of parliament *. It was forgotten, ^^^"^ 
that vith regard both* to Wales and England, the 154.7.- 
limitation was abolifhed by the ftatute which gave to 
the royal proclamations the force of laws. 

Xhe foreign commerce of England, during this 
age, was moftly confined to the Netherlands. The 
inhabitants of the Low Countries bought the Englifli 
commodities, and diftributcd them into other parts 
of Europe. Hence the mutual dependance of 
thofe countries on each other ; and the great lofs 
fuftained by both in cafe of a rupture. During all 
the variations' of politics, the fovereigns endeavoured 
to avoid coming to this extremity j and though the 
king ufually bore a greater friendfhip to Francis, the 
nation^always leaned towards the emperor. ' 

In 1528, hoftilities commenced between England 
and the Low Countries i and the inconvenience was 
foori felt on both fides. W hile the Flemings were 
not allowed to purchafe cloth in England, the Eng- 
lifli merchants could not buy it from the clothiers, 
and the clothiers were obliged to difinifs their work- 
men, who began to be tumultuous for want of bread. 
The cardinal, to appeafe them, fcnt for the mer- 
chants, and ordered them to buy cloth as ufual : They 
told him, that they could not di(pofe of it as ufual i 
and, notwithftanding his menaces, he could get no 
other anfwer from them''. An agreement was at 
Jaft made to continue the commerce between the 
dates, even during war. 

It was not till the end of this reign that any fal- 
lads, carrots, turnips, or other edible roots were 
produced in England. The little of thefe vegetables 
that was ufed, was formerly imported from Hol- 
land and Flanders *. Queen Catherine, when fhe 
wanted a fallad, was obliged to difpatch a mefTen- 

* S4 Hen. VlII. Y Hal), folio .174. * Acderfoji, yq]. i. p. 33s. 
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CHAP, gcr thither onpurpofe. Thcufc of hops, and* the 
xxxiiL pi^jj^jj^g q{ them, was introduced from Flaadcrs 
,547. about the beginning of this reign, or end of the 
preceding. 

Foreign artificers, in general, much furpalXed 
the Englifh in dexterity, induftry, and frugality : 
Hence the violent animofity which the latter, 00 
many occafions, expreffcd againft any of the .former 
who were fettled in England. They had the aflur- 
ance to complain, that all their cuftomers went to 
foreign tradefmen; and, in tj^e year 15 17, being 
moved by the feditious fermons of one Dr. Bele^ 
and the intrigues of Lincoln, a broker, they raifed 
an infurredion. The apprentices, and others of the 
jjooreV fort, in London, began by breaking open 
the prifons, wnere fome perfons were confined for 
.infulting foreigners. They next proceeded to the 
houfe of Meutas, a Frenchman, much hated by 
them ; where they committed great diforders s killed 
fome of his fervants -, and plundered his goods. The 
mayor could not appeafe them; nor fir Thomas 
More, late under-ftieriflT, though much refpeded in 
the city. They alfo threatened cardinal Wolfcy 
.with fome infult ; and he thought it ncceflfarf to 
fortify his houfe, and put himfelf on *his guard. 
Tired at laft with thele diforders, they difperfed 
themfelves -, and the earls of ShrewA>ury and Surrey 
feized fome of them. A proclamation was iflued, that 
women Ihould not meet together to babble and talk, 
and that all men fhould keep their wives in their 
"Jiouies. Next day the duke of Norfolk came into 
the city at the head of thirteen hundred armed men, 
.and made inquiry into the tumult. Bele and Lin- 
coln, and feveral others, were fent to the Tower, 
and condemned for treafon. Lincoln and thirteen 
more were executed. The other criminals, to the 
number of four hundred, were brought before the 
king, with ropes about their necks, fell on their 
^ knees. 
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knees, and cried for mercy. Hennr knew at ttiat c H ap» 
time how to pardon j he difmifled them without ^^j^^ 
farther puniftimcnt *. 1547, 

*So great was the number of foreigrt artifans iii 
the city, that at Icaft fifteen thoufand Flemings alone 
Were at one time obliged to leave it, by an order of 
council, when Henry became jealous of their favour 
for queen Catherine ^ Henry himfelf confefles, iii 
an cdift of the ftar- chamber, printed among the 
- ftat\ites> that the foreigners ftarved the natives ; and 
obliged them, fron^ idlcnefe, to have* recourfe to 
theft, murder, and other enormities^. He al(b 
aflerts, that the vaft multitude of foreigners raifed the 
price of grain and bread **. And to prevent an in- 
creafe of the evil, all foreign artificers were prohi- 
bited from having above two foreigners in their - 
houfc, either journeymen or apprentices. A like 
jealoufy arofe againft the foreign merchants ; and, 
to appeafe it, a law was ena&ed^ obliging all deni- 
zens to pay the duties impofed upon aliens *. The 
parliament had done better to have encouraged fo- 
reign merchants and artifans to come over in 
greater numbers to England -, which might have ex- 
cited the emulation of the natives, apd have inl- 
broved their (kill. The prilbners in the kingdom 
ibr debts and crimes are afierted, in an a6): of par- 
liament, to be fixty thoufand perfons and above ^ ; * 
l^hich is fcareely credible. Harrifon aflerts diat 
7 2,000 criminals were executed during this reign for 
theft and robbery, which would amount nearly to 
aooo a-year* He adds, that in the latter end of 
Elizabeth's reign, there were hot punifhed capitally 
400 in a year : It appears that, in all England, there 
arc not at prefent fifty executed for thofe crimes. If 
theie fa£ts be juft, there has been a great im-> 

*^Stowe» 505. Hollinglhed, %^k ^ Le Grand, vol. iii. p.*»t2« 
« 11 Hen. VIII* < Ibid/ • »i Hen. VIII. c. g. 
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c H A P. provcment in morals fincc the reign of Henry VIIL 

^^^ And this innprovement has been chiefly owing to the 

1547. increafe of induftry and of the arts, which have 

given maintenance, and, what , is almoft of equal 

' importance, occupation, to the lower clafles. 

There is a remarkable claufe in a ftatutc palled 
near the beginning of this reign ', by which wc 
might be induced to believe that England was ex- 
tremely decayed from the flourifhing condition which 
it had attained in preceding times. It had been 
enafted in the reign of Edward II. that no magi- 
ftrate in towrt or borough, wh6 by his office ought 
to keep aflize, fhould, during the continuance of • 
his magiftracy, fell, either in wholefale or retail, any 
wine or vi6tuals. . This law feemed equitable, in 
order to prevent fraud or private views in fixing 
the afllze: Yet the law is repealed in this reign. 
The reafon affigned is, that " fincfe the making of 
*^ that ftatute and ordinance, many and the moft 
" part of all the cities, boroughs, and towns cor- 
" porate, within the realm of England, are fallen 
*' in ruin and decay, and are not inhabited by mer- 
*' chants, and men of fuch fubftance as at the time 
" of making that ftatute : For at this day, the dwell- 
*^ ers and inhabitants of the fame cities and boroughs 
" are comrtionly bakers, vintners, filhmongers, 
" and other Viftuallers, and there remain few others 
" to bear the offices." Men have fuch a pro- 
pertfity to exalt paft time^ abov6 the prefent, that it 
feems dangerous to credit this reafoning of the par- 
liament, without farther evidence to fupport it. S6 
different are the views in which the- fame objeft ap- 
pears, that fome may be inclined to draw an oppo- 
fite inference from this faft. A more regular po- 
lice was cftabliflied in the reign of Henry VI II., than 
in any former period, ahd a ftridter adminiftrationoT 
juftice i an advantage which induced the nnen of 

■ ' e 3 Hw. viir. c. 8. 
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landed property to leave the provincial towns, ^nd Chap. 
to retire into the country. Cardinal Wolfey, in ^^^^^ 
a Ijpeech to parKament, rcprefented it as a proof of X547. 
the increafe of riches, that the cuftoms had increafed 
beyond what they were formerly **. 

But if there were really a decay of commerce, 

and induftry, and populoufneis in EngUnd, the 

ftatutes of this reign, except by abolifhing monaftc- 

ries, and retrenching holidays, circumftances of 

confidcrable moment,, were not in other refpefts 

well calculated to remedy the evil.' The fixing of 

the wages of artificers was attempted * : Luxury in 

apparel was prohibited by repeated ftatutes ^ j and 

probably without efi^eft. The chancellor and other 

minifters were empowered to fix the price of popltry, 

checfe, and butter *. A ftatute was even pafled tQ 

fix the price of beef, pork, mutton, and veal". 

Beef and pork were ordered to be fold at ^ halfpenny 

a pound : Mutton and veal at a halfpenny ha^f a 

farthing, money of that age. The preamble of 

the ftatute fays, that thefe four fpecies of butcher's 

meat were the food of the poorer fort. This aft 

was afterwards repealed ". 

The praftice of depopulating the country, by 
abandoning tillage, and throwing the lands into paf- 
turage, ftill continued ** ; as appears by the new laws 
which were, from time to time, enafted againft that 
pra6tice. The king was entitled to half the rents 
of the land, where any farm-houfes were allowed to 
fall to decay p. The unlkilful husbandry was pro- 
bably the caufe why the proprietors found no profit 
in tillage. The number of ftieep allowed to be kept 
in one flock was reftrained to two thoufand%^ 
Sometimes, fays the ftatute, one proprietor, or far- 

fc Hall, foHo no. « 6 Hen. VIIT. c. 3. k i Hen. VIIL 

c. 14. 6 Hen. VIII. c. i. 7 Hen. VIII, c. 7. ^ %$ Hen. VIII. 

c. 2. «n 14 Hen, VIII. c. ^. « 35 Hen. VIIL c. il. 

• Stjype, vol. i. p. ^». P 6 Hen. VIJI, c. 5. 7 Hen, VIIL 

c, I, 4 X5 Hen, VIII. c. I3« 
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c H AT. racr, would keep a flock of twenty-four thoufand. 

f^^^l /f It is remarkable, that the parliament afcribes the 
1547. incrcafing price of mutton to this increafe of fhecp : 
Becaufe, fay they, the commodity being gotten into 
few hands, the price of it is raifed at pTeafure ^. It 
is more probable that the efFedt proceeded fronn the 
daily inqrcafe of money :, For it feems almolt im- 
.. poffible that fuch a connmodity could be engrofled. 
In the year 1544, it appears that an acre of good 
land in Cambridgefhire was let at a fliilling, or about 
fifceen-pence of our prefent money '. This Is ten 
times cheaper than the ufual rent at prefent. Bu^ 
commodities were not above four times cheaper: 
A prefumption of the bad hufbandry in that age. 

Some laws were made with regard to beggars and 
vagrants ' ; one of the circumftances in govern-" 
rhent which humanity would moft powerfully re- 
cbmmend to a benevolent legiflator ; which feems, 
at firft fight, the moft eafily adjufted i and which is 
yet the moft difficult to fettle in fuch a manner as to 
attain the end without deftroying induftry. The 
convents formerly were a fupport to the poor; but 
at the fame time tended to entourage icUenefs and 
beggary. 

Ih 1546, a law was made for fixing the intereft 
of money at 10 per cent. ; the firft legal intereft 
known in England. Formerly, all loans of that 
nature were regarded as ufurious. The preamble of 
this very law treats the ifitereft of money as illegal 
and criminal : And the prejudices ftill remained fo 
ftrong, that the law permitting intereft was repealed 
in the following reign. 

THfs reign, as well as many of the foregoing, and 
even fubfequent reigns, abounds with monopolizing 
laws, confining particular manufaftures to parti- 
cular towns, or excluding the open country in gene-. 
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ral ^. , There remain ftill too many traces of fimi- ^^j^r?* 
lar abfurdities. In the fubfequent reign, the cor-^ , 2 ^ ^^ 
porations which had been opened by a former law, ii47.* 
and obliged to admit tradefmen of different kinds, 
were again Ihut up by aft of parliament ; and every 
one was prohibited from exercifing any trade who 
was not of the corporation \ 

. Henry, as he poflcfled himfelf fome talent for 
letters, was an encourager of them in others. H« 
founded Trinity College in Cambridge, and gave it 
ample endowments. Wolfey founded Chrift Church 
in Oxford, and intended to call it Cardinal College : 
f But upon his fall, which happened before ''he had en- 
tirely finiflied his fcheme, the king feized all the rc/- 
venues ; and this violence, above all the other: 
misfortunes of that minifter, is faid to have given- 
him the greateft concern ''. But Heiiry afterwards 
reftored the revenues of the college, and only 
changed the name. The cardinal founded in Ox- 
ford the firft chair for teaching Greek j and this no- 
velty rent that univerfity into violent faftions, which 
frequently came to blows. The ftudents divided 
themfelves into parties, which bore the names of 
Greeks and Trojans, and fometimes fought with as 
great animofity as was formerly exercifed by thofe 
hoftile nations. A new and more correft method of 
pronouncing Greek being introduced, it alfo divided 
the Grecians themfelves into parties; and it was 
remarked, that the catholics favoured the former pro-. 
nunciation, the proteftants gave countenance to the 
ftew. Gardiner employed the authority of the king 
and council to fupprefs innovations in this particular, 
and to preferve the corrupt found of the Greek al- 
phabet. So little liberty was then allowed of any 
. kind ! The penalties inflifted upon the new pro- 

t II Hen. VIII. c. X2. 25 Hen. VIIL c. ig. 3 2c 4. Edw. VI. 
c. 10. 5 & 6 Edw. VI. c, »4. • 3 & 4 Edw. VI. c. ao. / 

* Strypci vol. i. p. 1x7. 
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vTfx^T?* ^^nciarion were no kfs than whipping, degrada- 
^ Jj tioq, and expulfion 5 and the bifhop declared, that, 
1547- rather than permit the liberty of innovating in the 
pronunciation of the Greek alphabet, it were bet- 
ter that the language itfclf were totally banilhed the 
luiiverfities. The introduftion of the Greek lan- 
guage into Oxford excited the emulation of Cani- 
bridge*. Wolfey intended to have enriched the 
library of his college at Oxford with copies of all 
the manufcripts that were in the Vatican ^. Xhe 
countenance given to letters by this king and hi& 
minifters contributed to render learning fa(hionable 
in England : Erafmus fpeaks with great fatisfadtion 
of the general regard paid by the nobility and gen- 
try to men of knowledge *. It is needlefs to be par- 
ticular in mentioning the writers of this reign, or 
of the preceding. There is no man of that age 
who has the leaft pretenfion to be ranked among 
. our claffics. Sir Thomas More, though he wrote 
in Latin, feems to come the neareft to the charader 
of a clalHcal author. 

' Wood*s Hid. Sc Antiq. Oxon. lib. i. p. 245. T Ibid. 249. 

s Epift. ad Baiiifium. Alfo Epift. p. 368. 
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$tate of the regency ^Innovations in the regency 

. Hertford proteSor Reformation completed 

Gardiner's oppojition— -^Foreign affairs 

. Progrefs of the reformation in Scotland ^Jfaf- 

Jination of cardinal Beaton^^-^ConduH of the war 

' ^itb Scotland Battle of Pinkey Aparlia^ 

_, tnent Farther progrefs of the reformation^""-'^ . 

I Affairs of Scotland Toung queen of Scots Jent. 

i into France Cabals of lord Seymou r ■ Dud^ 

ley earl of fjy^arwick^^^^A parliament — — ^/* 
^ tainder of lord Seymour — — iiV execution E c- 

I clejiaftical affairs. 

TH E late king, by the regulations which he chap, 
impofcd on the govcrnnnent of his infant fon, xxxiv. 
as well as by the limitations of the fucceflion, had ^' , 1-.^ 
projected to reign even after his deceafe ; and he stateof'the 
imagined that his minifters, who had always been «8*"cy. 
fo obfequious to him during his lifetime, woul^ , 
never afterwards depart from the plan which he had " 
traced out to them. He fixed the majority of the 
prince at the completion of his eighteenth year ; 
and as Edirard was then only a few months pail 
nine, he appointed fixteen executors; to whom, 
during the minority, he entrufted the government of 
the kingdom. Their names were, Cranmer, arch* 
biihop of Canterbury i lord Wrio(hcfe]y^ chancel- 
lor; 
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lor ; lord St. John, great mafter -, lord Ruflel, privy feal 5 

the earl of Hertford, chamberlain ; vifcountLifle, ad- 

,547. mirali Tonftal, bifhop of Durham; fir Anthony 
Brown, mafter of horfe ; fir William Paget, fecretary 
of ftate; fir Edward North, chancellor of the court of 
augmentations; fir Edward Montague, chief jufticc 
of the common pleas ; judge Bromley, fir An- 
thony Denny, and fir William Herbert, chief gen- 
tlemen of the priVy chamber ; fir Edward Wotton, 
treafurer"of Calais; Dr. Wotton, dean of Canter- 
bury. To thcfe executors, with whom was en- 
trufted the whole . regal authority, were appointed 
twelve counfellors, who poflefled no immediate 
power, and' could only ^flSft with their advice 
when any affair was laid before them. The council 
was compofed of the earls of Arundel and Eflfex; 
fir Thomas Cheyney, treafurer of the houfehold j 
fir John Gage, comptroller; fir Anthony Wing- 
field, vice-chamberiain ; fir WiHiam Petre, fecre- 
tary of finite; fir Richard Rich, fir John Baker, 
fir Ralph Sadler, fir Thomas Seymour, fir Ri- 
chard Southwel, and fir Edmund Peckham ■. The 
ufoal caprice of 'Henry appears* fomewhat in this no- 
mination ; while he appointed feveral perfons of in- 
ferior ftation among his executors, and gave only 
the place of counfellor to a perfon of fuch high rank 
as the earl of Arundel, and to fir Thomas Sey- 
mour,' the king's uncle. 
innoYa. But the firft aft of the executors and counfellors 
tion» in ^^g ^Q depart from the deftination of the late king 
cy, "^*"' in a material article. No fooncr were they met, 
than it was fuggefted, that the government would 
lefe* its dignity, for want of fome head, who migfit 
reprefent the royal majefly, who might receive ad- 
dreflfcs from foreign ambafladors, to whom difpatchcs 
from Englifti minifters abroad might be carried, 
and whofe name might be employed in all orders 

» .^tvjpc^s Memor^ toI. iu p. 457« 
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and prockmations: And as the king's will fcemed chap. 
to labour under a defcft in this particular, it was .^^^ ^ 
deemed necdTary to fupply it, by chufing a pro- .1547. 
teftor J who, though he (hould poflefe all the ex- < 

terior fytnbols of royal dignity, fhould yet he bound, 
in every aft of power, to follow the opinion of the 
executors **. This propofal was very diftigreeable to 
chancellor Wriothefely. That magiftrate, a man of 
an a6(ive Spirit and high ambition, found himfelf, by 
his office, entitled to the firft rank in the .regency 
after the priniate ; and as he knew that this prelate 
Jiad no talent or inclination for ftatc affairs, he hoped 
that the direftion of public bufinefs* would of courfe 
devolve in ^ great meafure upon himfelf. He qp- 
pofed therefore the propofal of chyfing a proteftor ; 
and reprefepted that innovation as an infri/igement 
pf the lat^ king's will, which, being corroborated 
by aft of parliament, bught in every thing to be a . 
law to them, and could not be altered but by the 
fame authority which had eftabliihed it. But he 
feems to have ftood alone in the oppofition. The 
executors and counfcUors were moftly courtiers, 
who had been raifed by Henry's favour, not men of 
high birth or great hereditary influence i and as they 
had been fufficiently accuftpmed to fubmillion dgring 
the reign of the late monarch, and had np prc- 
tenfions to govern the nation by their own authority, 
they acquieiced the more willingly in a propofal . 
which feemed calculated for preferving public 
peace and tranquiUity. It being therefore agiaeed to Hertford 
name a proteftor, the choice fell of courfe on the P^***^*^^* 
earl of Hertford, who, as he was the king's ma- 
ternal uncle, was ftrongly intereflcd in his fafety $ 
and, poITefiing no claims to inherit the crown, could 
never. have any fcparate' intercft, which might lead 
him to endanger Edward's perfon or his authority % 
The public was informed by proclamation of this 

^ Burnet, vqL ii. p. 5. < Heyiin, ||ift»il<f.£dv.Tr« 

change 
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CHAP, change in the adminiftration ; and difpatches were 

^^]^ fent'to all forcigD courts to give them intimation of 

,54j, it. All thofe who were poflefled of any ofEcc re- 

^ * figncd their former commiffiohs, and accepted new 

ones in the name of the young king^ The bifhops 

themfelves were conftrained to make a like fubcnif- 

fion. Care was taken to infert in their new com- 

miflions, that they heki their offices during plea- 

fure ^ : And it is there exprefsly affirmed, that aU 

manner of authority and jurifdiftion, as well cccle- 

fiaftical as civil, is originally derived from the 

crown *". 

- The cxccutora in their next tncafurc Ihowed a 
more fubmiffive deference to Henry's will ; becaufe 
many of them found their account in it. The late 
king had intended, before his death, to make a 
new creation of nobility, in order to fupply the 
place of thofe peerages which had fallen by former 
, attainders, or the failure of iflue ; and that he might 
enable the new peers to fupport their dignity, he 
had refolved, either to beftow eftates on them, or 
advance them to higher offices. He had even gone 
fo far as to inform them of this refolution ; and in 
his. will he charged his executors to make good all 
his promifes ^ That they might afccrtain his in- 
tentiens in the mod authentic manner, fir William 
Paget, fir Anthony Denny, and fir William Her- 
bert, vyith whom Henry had always convcrfed in a 
familiar nr^anner, were called before the board of re- 
gency; and having given evidence of what they 
' kjtew concerning the king's promifes, their tefti- 

raony was relied on, and the executors proceeded to 
the fulfilling of thefc engagements. Hertford was 
created^dukeof Somerfet, marefchal and lord trea- 
iTtliFcb. fijrer; Wriothefely, earl of Southampton j the earl 
of Effex, marquis of Northampton j vifcount Lifle, 

*^ Coirier,"vol. ii. p: 418*. ^ Burnet, vol. 11. p. 6, Strype's Mem. 
of Cranm. p. 141. « Stiype^^MeiDi of Cjranm. p. 141. 

' f ujler, Hcylih, and Rymer„ • * 
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carl of Warwic J fir Thomas Seymour, lord Sey- ^S^^** 
niour of Sudley, and admiral j fir Richard Rich, ^ ^- ^ 
fir William Willoughby, fir Edward ShcfReld, 1547. 
accepted die tide of baron '. Several to whom the 
fame dignity was offered, refbfed it ; becaufe the 
other part of the king's promifes, the beftowing of 
cftates on thcfe new noblemen, was deferred till ^ 
more convenient opportunity. Spme of them 
however, as alfo Somerfet the protestor, were, in 
the -mean time, endowed with fpiritual preferments, 
deaneries and prebends. For, among many other ^ 
invafions of ecclefiaftical privileges and property, 
this irregular praftice of beftowing fpiritual bene- 
fices on laymen began now to prevail. 

The earl of Southampton had always been. en- » 

gaged in an oppofite party to Somerfet; and it was 
not likely that faftions, which had fecredy prevailed 
even during the arbitrary reign of Henry, fliould be 
fupprcfled in the weak adminiftratiori that ufually 
attends a minority. The former nobleman, that he 
might have the greater leifure for attending to public 
bufinefs, had, of himfelf and from his own autho- 
rity, put the great feal in commiflion, and had em- 
powered four lawyers, Southwel, Tregonel, Oliver, 
and Bcllafis, to execute in his abfence the office* of 
chancellor. This meafure feemed very exception- 
able ; aind the more fo, as two of the commiflTioners 
being canonifts, the lawyers fufpeded that by this 
nomination the chancellor had intended to difcre- 
dit the common law. Complaints were made to 
the council ; who^ influenced by the proteftor, gladly 
laid hold of the opportunity to deprels Southamp- 
ton. They confulted the judges with regard to fo 
uaufual a cafe, and received for anfwer, that the com- 
miflion was illegal, and that the chancellor, by 
his prefumption in granting it, had juftly forfeited 
the great feal, and was even liable to punilhment. 

s Stowe*8 Anqals, p. 594* 

The 
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^"xrv* '^^^ council fummoncd him to appear before them^ 
xt^^-nlf ^^ maintained, that he held his office by the Tate 
1547. king's will, founded on an aft of parliament, and 
could not lofe it without a trial in parliament; that 
if the comrtiiffion which he had granted were found 
illegal, it might be cancelled, and all the ill confc- 
qucnces of it be eafily remedied ; and that the de- 
priving him of his ofic:e for an error of this nature^ 
was a precedent by which any other innovation mighC 
be authorifed. But the council, dotwithftanding 
thefe topics of defence, declared that he had for- 
feited the great feal -, that a fine fhould be impofed 
upon him i and that he ihould be confined to his 
own hoyfe during pleafuit ^. 

The removal of Southampton increafed the pro- 
teftor's audiority, as well as tended to fupprefs Ac- 
tion in the regency; yet was not Soriierlct con- 
tented with this advantage: His ambition carried 
hiim to feck ftill farther acquifitions. On pretence 
that the vote of the executors, choofing him pro- 
tedor, was not a fofficient foundation for his autho- 
rity, he procured a patent from the young king, by 
vz March, which he entirely overturned the will of Harry VIIL 
produced a total revolution in the government, and 
may fcem even to have fubvertcd all the laws of the 
kingdom. He named himfelf proteftor with full 
regal power, and appointed a council, confiding of 
all the former councilors, and all th6 excGutorsy 
except Southampton: He referved a power of 
naming any other counfellors at pleafure : And he 
was bound to confult with fxich only as he thooghtf 
proper. The proteftor and his council were lik&- 
' wife empowered to aft at difcretion, and to execute 
whatever they deemed for the public fervice, with- 
out incurring any penalty or forfeiture from any law^ 
ftatute, proclamation, or ordinance' whafocver*^ 
Even had this patent been more nxxlerate in it^ 

^ HoUingibed, p. 979. < Borneti vol. ii. Records, N*.6. 
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conceffions, and had at been drawn by direftions ^^^,^* 
from the executors appointed by Henry, its legality ^- ^ ^ 
might juftly be queftioned ; fmce it feenns eflentiafl 1547. 
-to a truftofthis nature tp be exercifed by the perfons 
entrufted^and not to admit of a delegauon to others : 
But as the patent, by its very tenor, where the exe- 
cutors are not fo much as mentioned, appears to 
have been furreptitioufly obtained from a minor 
king, the proteftorftiip of Somerfet was a plain ufurp- , 
ation, which it is impoflible ,by any arguments to 
jviftify. The connivance, however, of the executors, 
and their prefent acquiefcence in the new eftabliih- 
' ment, made it be univerfally fubmitted to; and as 
the young king difcovered an extreme attachment 
to his uncle, who , was alfo in the main a man of 
moderation and probity, no objedions were made to 
his power and title. All men of fenfe likewife, who 
law the nation divided by the religious zeal of the ' 
oppofite fefts, deemed it the more neceffary to entruft 
the government to one perfon, who might check the 
exorbitancies of faftion, and enfure the public tran- 
quillity. And though fome claufes of the patent 
• Teemed to imply a formal fubverfion of all limited 
government, lo little jealoufy was then ufually en- 
tertained on that head, that no exception was ever 
taken at bare claims or pretenfions of this nature, ad- 
vanced by any perfon poflfeffed of fovereign power. 
The a&ual exercife alone of arbitrary adminiftration, 
and that in many,* and great, and flagrant, and un- 
popular inftances, was able fometimes to give fome 
umbrage to the nation. 

The extenfive authority and imperious charafter Reform*. 
of Henry had retained the partifans of both reli- ^"n com- 
. gions in fubje^on ; but, udor his demiie, the hopes ^^^^ ' 
of the protd^ants, and the fears of the catholics, be- 
gan to revive, and the zeal of thefe parties produced 
every where difputes and animofities, the ufual pre- 
ludes to more fatal divifions. /The protedtor had 
long been regarded as a fecret partifan of the re- 
formers ; 
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CHAP, formers ; and being now freed from reftraint, he 
xxxiv^ fcrupled not to difcoverhis intention of corrcding 
,5^^. all abufes in the ancient religion, and of adopting 
ftill more of the proteftant innovations. He cook 
care that all perfons entrufted with the king's edu- 
cation (hould be attached to the fame principles; 
and as the young prince difcovered a zeaJ for every 
kind of literature, efpecially the theological, fer be- 
yond his tender years, all men forefaw, in the couHe 
of his reign, the total abolition of the catholic faith 
in England ; and they early began to declare them- 
felves in favour of thofe tenets which were likely 
to beconnie in the end entirely prevalent. After 
Southampton's fall, few members of the council 
fcemed to retain any attachnient to the Romifh 
' communion 5 and mod of the counfellors ap- 
peared even fanguine in forwarding the progrcls 
of the reformation. The riches, which moft of 
them had acquired from the fpoils of the clergy> 
induced them to widen the breach between England 
and Rome ; and by eftablifliing a contrariety of fpe- 
culative tenets, as well as of difcipline and worfhip, 
to render a coalition with* the mother church alto- 
gether imprafticable ''. Their rapacity alfo^ the 
chief fource of dieir reforming fpirit, was excited 
by the profpecl of pillaging the fecular, as they had 
already done the regular clergy; and they Joiew 
that while any (hare of the old principles remained, 
or any regard to the ecclefiaftics, they could never 
hope to fucceed in that enterprife. 

The numerous and burthenfome fuperilitions, 
with which the Romifti church was loaded, had 
thrown many of the reformers, by the fpirit of op- 
pofition, into an enthufiaftic ftrain ot devotion ; 
and all rites, ceremonies, \ pomp, order, and ex- 
terior obfervances were zealoufly profcribed by them 
as hindrances to their fpiritual contemplations, and 

^ Go6dwin*8 Annals. Heylin. 
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obftruftions to their immediate converfe with hea- chap. 
vcn. Many circumftances concurred co inflame ^^^_y 
•this daring fpjrit; the novelty itfelf of their doc- 154.7. 
trines, the triumph of making profelytes,' the furious 
perfecutions to which they were expofed, their ani- 
mofity againft the ancient tenets and practices, and 
the neceflity of procuring the concurrence of the 
laity, by depreflTmg the hierarchy, 'and by tendering 
to them the plunder of the ecclefiaftics. Wherever 
the reformation prevailed over the oppofition of 
civjl authority, this genius of religion appeared in 
its full extent, and was attended with confequences, 
which, though lefs durable, were, for fome time, 
not lefs dangerous than thofc which were connected 
with the ancient fuperftition. But as the magi- 
ftrate took the lead in England, the tranfition was 
more gradual ; much of the ancient religion was 
ftill preferved ; and a reafonable degree of fubordi- 
nation was retained in difcipline, as well as fome 
pomp, order, and ceremony in public worlliip. 

The proteftor, in his fchemes for advancing the 
reformation, had always recourfe to the counfels of 
Cranmer, who, being a man of nrtoderation and pru- 
dence, was averfe to all violent changes, and de- 
ternrrined to bring over the people, by infenfible in- 
novations, to that fyftem of doftrine and difcipline 
which he deemed the moft pure and perfeft. He 
probably alfo forefaw that a fyftem, which carefully 
avoided the extremes of reformation, was likely to 
be moft lafting ; and that a devotion merely fpiri;:ual 
was fitted only for the firft fervours of a new fed, 
and upon the relaxation of thefe naturally gave 
place to the inroads of fuperftition. He feems, 
thcrefcfre, to have intended the eftabliftiment of a 
hierarchy, which, being fuited to a great and fettled 
government, might ftand as a perpetual barrier 
againft Rome, and might retain the reverence of 
tKc people, even after their enthufiaftic zeal was 
diminifhed, or entirely evaporated. 
Vol, IV. U Thk 
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The perfan who oppofed, with' greateft author- 
^ _ rity, any farther advances towards reformation, was 
ts^7. Gardiner, bifhop of Winchefter; who, though he 
had not obtained a place in the council of regency, 
on account of late difgufts which he had given to 
Henry, was entitled, by his age, experience, and 
capacity, to the higheft truft and confid.ence of his 
Gardiner's party. This prelate ftill continued to magnify the 
oppoiiuon. great wifdom and learning of the late king, which, 
indeed, were generally and fincerely revered by the 
nation j and he infifted On the prudipnce of perfever- 
ing, at leaft till the young king's majority > in the 
ccclefiaftical model eftabliflied by that great mo- 
narch. He defended the ufe of images, which were; 
now openly attacked by the proteftants ; and he rc- 
prefented them as ferviccable in maintaining a fenfc 
of religion among the illiterate multitude *. He 
even deigned to write an apology for holy water, 
which bifhop Ridley had decried iii a fermon j and 
he maintained that, by the power of the Almighty, 
it might be rendered an inftrument of doing good ; 
as much as the fliadow of St. Peter, the hem of 
Chrift's garment, or the fpittle and clay laid upon 
the eyes of the blind "*. Above all, he infifted that 
the laws ought to be obferved, that the conftitution 
ought to be preferved inviolate, and that it was dan- 
gerous to follow the will of the fovereign, in oppo- 
fition to an aft of parliament "• 

But though there remained at that time in Eng- 
land an idea of laws and a conftitution, fufRcient at 
leaft to furnifli a topic of argument to fuch as were 
difcontented with any immediate exercife of autho- 
rity, this plea could fcarcely in the prefcnt cafe be 
maintained with any plaufibility by Gardiner. An 
aft of parliament had invefted the crown with a 
legiflative powers and royal proclamations, even 



' Fox, vol. ii. p. 71ft, » Ibid. p. 724. 

A Collier, vol. \u p« %%%. Fox, vol* ii. 
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during a minority, were armed with the force of ^5i^y * 
laws. The proteftor, finding himfeif fupported by ._ j 
this ftatiite, was determined to employ his autho- 134.7. 
rity in favour of the reformers ; and having fufpend- 
cd, during the interval, the jurifdiction of the 
bilhops, he appointed a general vifitation to be 
made in all the diocefes of England". The vifitors 
confided of a mixture of clergy and laity, and had 
fix circuits afligned them. The chief purport of 
their inftruftions was, befides correfting immorali- 
ties and irregularities in the clergy, to abolifh the 
ancient fuperftitions, and to bring the difcipline and 
-worfhip fomcwhat nearer the praftice of the re- 
formed churches. The moderation of Somerfet and ' 
Cranmcr is apparent in the conduft of this delicate , 
affair. The vifitors were enjoined to retain for the 
prcfent, all images which had not been abufed to 
idolatry J and to inflrrudt the people not to defpife ' 
fuch ceremonies as were not yet abrogated, but only 
to beware of fome particular fuperftitions, fuch as 
the fprinkling of their beds with holy water, and the 
ringing of bells, or ufing of confecrated candles, in 
o;rder to drive away the devil '. 

But nothing required more the correftinghand of 
authority than the abufe of preaching, which was 
now generally employed, throughout England, in 
defending the ancient pra£tices and fuperftitions. x 

The court of augmentation, in order to eafe the 
exchequer of the annuities paid to monks, had com- 
monly placed them in the vacant churches; and 
thefe men were led by intereft, as well as by inclina- 
tion, to fupport thofe principles which had been in- 
vented for the profit of the clergy. Orders there- 
fore were given to reftrain the topics of their fer- 
mons : Twelve homilies were publilhed, which they 
were enjoined to read to the people : And all of them 
were prohibited, without exprefs permiCQon, from 

• Mem. Cjnuiio. p. 14^, 147, &c. . p Burnet, rol. ii. p. %%. 
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CHAP, preaching any where but in their parifti churches. 

L^^^lf ^^^ purpofe of this injunction was to throw a rc- 
1547. ftraint on the catholic divines j while the proteftant, 
by the grant of particular licences^ Ihould be al- 
lowed unbounded liberty. 

' Bonner made fome oppofition to thefe meafures; 
but .foon after retraced and acquiefced. Gardiner 
was nnore high-fpirited and more fteady. He reprc- 
fented the peril of perpetual innovations, and the 
neceflity of adhering to fome fyftem. " 'Tis a 
" dangerous thing," faid he, " to ufe too much 
*' freedom in refearches of this kind. If you cut 
" the old canal, the water is apt to run farther than 
" you have a mind to. If you indulge the humour 
" of novelty, you cannot put a ftop to people's de- 
*' mands, nor govern their indifcrctions at pleafure. 
" For my part," faid he, on another occafion, 
" my fole concern is, to manage the third and laft 
" aft of my life with decency, and to make a 
*' handfome exit off the ftage. Provided this point 
'* is fccurcd, I am not folicitous about the reft. I 
*' I am already by nature condemned to death : No 
*' man can give me a pardon from this fentencc; 
" norfo much as procure me a reprieve. To fpeak 
*' my mind, and to aft as my confciencc direfts, are 
'' two branches of liberty which I can never part 
" with. Sincerity in fpcech, and integrity in aftion, 
" are entertaining qualities : They will ftick by a 
" man when every thing elfe takes its leave j and I 
" muft not rcfign them upon any confidcration. 
^ " The beft on it is, if I do not throw them away 
*' myfelf, no man can force them from me : But if 
** I give them up, then am I ruined by myfelf, and 
" deferve to lofe all my preferments'." . This op- 
pofition of Gardiner drew on him the indignation of 
the council J and he was fent to the Fleet, where he 
was ufed with fome feverity. 

q Collwr, vol. ii. p. 218. ex MS, Col. C. C. Cantab. Bibliothcca 
Biitannica, Article Gardiner. 
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One of the chief objcdlions, urged by Gardiner chap. 
againft the new homilies, was, that they defined, ^^^^^^ 
with the mod metaphyfical precifion, the dodrines 154.7. 
of grace, and of juftification by faith; points, he 
thought, which it was fuperfluous for any man to 
know exaftly, and which certainly much exceeded 
the comprehenfion of the vulgar. A famous mar- 
tyrologift calls Gardiner, on account of this opinion, 
*^ An infenfible afs, and one that had no feeling of^ 
** God's fpirit in the matter of juftification \" The 
meaneft proteftant imagined, at that time, that he 
had a full comprehenfion of all thofe myfterious . 
doftrines ^ and he heartily defpifed the moft learned 
and knowing perfon of the ancient religion, who ac- 
knowledged his ignorance with regard to them. It is 
indeed certain, that the reformers were very fortu- 
nate in their dodrine of juftification, and might 
venture to foretel its fuccefs, in oppoficion to all the 
cerennlonies, fliows, and fuperftitions of popery. By 
exalting Chrift and his fufferings, and renouncing all 
claim to independent merit in ourfelves, it was cal- 
culated to become popular, and coincided with thofe 
principles of panegyric and of felf-abafement which 
generally have place in religion. 

ToNSTAL biftiop of Durham, having, as well 
' as Gardiner, made fome oppofition to the new re- 
gulations, was difmiffed the council ; but no farther 
feverity was, for the prefent, exercifed againft him. 
He was a man of great moderation, and of the moft 
, unexceptionable charafter in the kingdom. 

The fame religious zeal which engaged Somerfet Foreign 
to promote the reformation at home, led him to affairs, 
carry his attention to foreign countries; where the 
interefts of the proteftants were now expofed to the 
moft imminent danger. The Roman pontiff^, with 
much reluctance, and after long delays, had at laft 
fummoned a general oouncil, which was affembled 

» Fox, vol. ii. 
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at Trent, and was employed, both in correfting the 
_ abufes of the church, and in afcertaining her doc- 
,347. trincs. The emperor, who defired to reprefs the 
power of the court of Rome, as well as gain over 
the proteftants, promoted the former objeft of the 
council; the pope, who found his own greatnefs fo 
deeply interefted, defired rather to employ them in 
the latter. He gave inftruftions to his legates^ who 
prefided in the council, to protraft the debates, and 
to engage the theologians in argiHpent, and altercation, 
and difputc concerning the nicepfoints of faith can- 
vafled before them : A policy fo eaf/to be executed, 
that the legates foon found it rather necefTary to inter- 
pofe, in order to appeafe the animofity of the divines, 
and bring them at laR to fomc decifion '. The more 
difficult talk for the legates was, to moderate or di- 
vert the zeal of the council for reformation, and to 
reprefs the ambition of the prelates, who defired to 
exalt the epifcopal authority on the ruins of the fo- 
vereign pontiff.. Finding this humour become pre- 
valent, the legates, on pretence that the plague had 
broken out at Trent, transferred of a fudden the 
council to Bologna, where they hoped it would be 
more under the diredion of his holinels. 

The emperor, no lefs than the pope, had learned 
to make religion fubfervient to his ambition and 
policy. He was refolved to employ the imputation 
of herefy as a pretence for fubduing the proteftant 
princes, and oppreffing the liberties of Germany ; 
but found it necelTary to cover his intentions under 
decp artifice, and to prevent the combination of his 
adverfaries. He feparated the palatine and the 
cledtor of Brandenburgh from the : proteftant con- 
federacy : He took arms againft the eleftor of 
S^ony, and the landgrave of Heffe : By the for- 
tune of war, he made the former prifoner: He 
employed treachery and prevarication againft the 

• Father Paul, lib. «• 
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tatter, and detained him captive, by breaking a 

fafe-conduft which he had granted him. Hefecmed ^ 

to have' reached the fummic of his ambition ; and 15+7. 
the German princes, who were aftoniflied with his 
fuccefs, were farther difcouraged by the intelligence 
which they had received of the death, firft of 
Henry VIII. then of Francis I. their ufual re- 
fources in every calamity*. 

Henry II. who fuccceded to the crown of France, . 
was a prince of vigour* and abilities ; but lefs hafty in 
his refolution tharr Francis, and lefs enflamed with 
rivalfhip and animofity againft the emperor Charles. 
Though he lent ambafladors to the princes of the 
Smalcaldic League, and promifed them proteftion, 
he was unwilling, in the commencement oF his reign, 
to hurry into a war with fo great a power as that of 
the emperor; and he thought that the alliance of 
thofe princes was a fure refource, which he could at 
any time Jay hold of". He was much governed by 
the duke of Guife and the cardinal of Lorraine; and 
he hearkened to their counfel, in chufing racher to 
give immediate . afliftance to Scotland, his ancient 
ally, which, even before the death of Henry VIII. 
had loudly claimed the protedtion of the French 
monarchy. 

The hatred between the two faftions, the parti- Progrefsof 
fans of the ancient and thofe of the new religion, the reform- 
became every day more violent in Scotland j and Scotland. 
the refolution which the cardinal primate had taken, 
to employ the moft rigorous punifhments againft 
the reformers, brought matters to a quick decifion. 
There was one Wifhart, a gentleman by birth, who 
employed himfelf with great zeal in preaching againft 
the ancient fuperftitions, and began to give alarm 
to the clergy, who were juftly terrified - with the 
danger of fome fatal revolution in religion. This 
man was celebrated for the' purity of his morals, and 

* t Sleidan. » Pere Daniel. 
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CH A P. for his extenfive learning: But thcfe praifcs cannot 
^ ^ be much depended on ; bccaule we know that, 
1547. among the reformers, fcverity of manners fupplied 
the place of many virtues ; and the age was in 
general fo ignorant, that moft of the priells in Scot- 
land imagined the New Tcftament to be a com- 
ppfition of Luther's, and aflerted that the Old alone 
was the word of God '^. But however the cafe may 
have flood with regard to thofe eftimable qualities 
afcribed to Wifhart, he was ftrongly pofleflfed with 
the defire of innovation 5 and he enjoyed thofe ta- 
lents which quafified him for becoming a popular 
preacher, and for feizing the attention and affeftions 
of the multitude. The magiftrates of Dundee, 
where he exercifed his mifiion, were alarmed with 
his progrefs; and being unable or unwilling to tJ-cat 
him with rigour, they contented themfelves with 
denying him the liberty of preaching, and with dif- 
miffing him the bounds of their jurifdiftion. Wifhart, 
moved with indignation that they had dared to re- 
jeft him, together with the word of God, menaced 
them, in imitation of the ancient prophets, with 
fome imminent calamity ; and he withdrew to the 
wefl country, where he daily increafed the number 
•of his profelytes. Meanwhile a plague broke out 
in Dundee; and all men exclaimed, that the town 
had drawn down the vengeance of Heaven by 
banifhing* the pious preacher, and that the pefli- 
lence would never ceafe, till they had made him 
atonement for their offence againfl him. No fooner 
did Wifhart hear of this change in their difpofition, 
than he returned to them, and made them a new 
tender of his doftrine : But Icfl he fhould fpreaci the 
contagion by bringing multitudes together, he ereft- 
ed his pulpit on the top of a gate : The infedcd 
flood within 5 the others without. And the 
preacher failed not, in fuch a fituation, to take 

^ Sec note [P] at the end of the volume. 
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advantage of the immediate terrors of the people, c h A ?• 
and to enforce his evangelical miffion ^. ^^^^^ 

The aflidiiicy and fucccfs of Wiftiart became an 1547, 
obje<5l of attention to cardinal Beaton j and he re- 
folvcd, by th& puniftiment of fo celebrated a 
preacher, to ftrike a terror into all other innova- 
tors. He engaged the earl of Bothwel to arreft 
him, and to deliver him into his hands, contrary 
to a promife given by Bothwel to that unhappy- 
man : And being poffefled of his prey, he con* 
dufted him to St. Andrew's, where, after a trials 
he con3emned him to the flames for herefy. Arran, 
the governor, was irrefolute in his temper; and 
die cardinal, though he had gained him over to 
his party, found that he would not concur in the 
condemnation and execution of Wiftiart. He de- 
termined, therefore, without the afliftance of the 
fecular arm, to bring that heretic to puniftiment 5 
and he himfelf beheld from his window the difmal 
fpedtacle. Wiftiart fufFered with the ufual patience 5 
but could not forbear remarking the triumph 
of bis infulting cnenrty. He foretold, that, in a 
few days, he ftiould in the very feme place lie as 
low as now he was exalted aloft in oppofition to 
true piety and religion ^. 

This prophecy was probably the immediate caufe Affaffina- 
of the event which it foretold. The difciples of tionof 
this inartyr, enraged at the cruel execution^ formed ^"''"** 
a confpiracy againft the cardinal \ and having aflb- 
ciated to them Norman Lefly, who was difgufted 
on account of fome private quarrel, they conduded 
their enterprife with great fecrecy and fucccfs. 
Early in the morning they entered the cardinal's 
palace, which he had ftrongly fortified ; and though 
they were not above fixteen perfons, they thruft 
out a hundred tradefmen and fifty fervants, whom 



* Knox*s Hid. of Ref. p, ff, Spotfwood. 
f Spotfwood, BuchaDan« 
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CHAP, they feized feparately, before any fufpicion arbfc 
^-^1^ <>f their intentions; and having fhuc the g^tes, 
1547. they proceeded very deliberately to execute their 
purpofe on the cardinal. Tliat prelate had been 
abrmed with the noife which he heard in the cattle j 
and had barricadoed the door of his chaniber: 
But finding that they had brought fire in order to 
force their way, and having obtained, as is be- 
lieved, a pronwfc of life, he opened the door; and 
reminding them that he was a prieft, he conjured 
them to fpare him. Two of the affaflins rufhed 
upon him with drawn fwords ; but a third, James 
Melvil, nrK)re calm and more confiderate in villany, 
ftopped their career, and bade them refleit that 
this facrifice was the work and judgment of God, 
and ought to be executed with becoming delibera- 
tion and gravity. Then turning the point of his 
fword towards Beaton, he called to him, " Repent 
** thee, thou wicked cardinal, of all thy fins and 
*' iniquities, efpecially of the murder of Wiftiart, 
" that inftrument of God for the converfion of 
" thefe lands: It is his death which now cries 
" vengeance upon thee: We are fent by God to 
** inflict the dcferved punilhment. For here, bc- 
•* fore the Almighty, I proteft, that it is neither 
«« hatred of thy perfon, nor love of thy riches, nor 
" fear of thy power, which moves me to feek thy 
• f* death:. But only becaufe thou haft been, and 
«' ftill remaineft, an obftinate enemy to Chrift 
•^ Jefus, and his holy gofpcl." Having fpoken 
thefe words, without giving Beaton time to finifli 
that repentance to which he exhorted him, he 
thruft him through the body ; and the cardinal fell 
dead at his feet *. This murder was executed 00 

the 

* The famous Scotch reformer, John Knox» calls James Me}vil» 
p. 65. a man mod gentle and molt modeft. It is very horrid, but 
at the fame time fomewhat amufmg, to canfider the joy and alacrfty 
and pleafure, which that hiflOrian difcovers in his narrative of this 
aflainnation: And it is ixmarkable, that in the fit ft edition of his 
y/oik, thefe words were printed on the margin of the page, Th^gcJfy 
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tKc 28th of May 1546. The aflaffins, being ^5^^- 



reinforced by their friends, to the number of a hun- ^^^^^• 



dred and forty perfons, prepared themfelves for the 154.7. 
defence of the caftlcy and fent a meflcnger to Lon- 
don, craving affiftance from Henry. That prince, 
though Scotland was comprehended in his peace 
With France, would not forego the opportunity of 
difturbing the government of a rival kingdom 5 * 
and he promifed to take them under his protec- 
tion. 

It was the peculiar misfortune of Scotland, that 
five Ihort reigns had been fucceffively followed by 
as many long minorities; and the execution of 
juftice which the prince was beginning to introduce, 
had been continually interrupted by the cabals, 
fadlions, and animofities of the great. But beiides 
thefe inveterate and ancient evils, a new fource of 
diforder had arifen, the difputes and contentions of 
theology, which were fuificient to difturb the mod 
fetded government; and the death of the cardinal, 
who was poffeffcd of abilities and vigour, feemed 
much to weaken the hands of the adminiftrarion. 
But the queen-dowager was a woman of uncom- 
mon talents and virtue; and ihe did as much to 
fupport the government, and fupply the weaknefe 
of Arran the governor, as could be expefted in Gondii^ 
her fituation. ^^.^^^ ^« 

The proteftor of England, as foon as the ftatc Scotland, 
was brought to fome compofure, made preparations 
for war with Scotland ; and he was determined to 
execute, if poffible, that projeft, of uniting the 
two kingdoms by marriage, on which the late king 
had been fo intent, and which he had recommended 
with his dying breath to his executors. He levied 
an army of. 18,000 men, and equipped a fleet of 

Faa and fiords of James Mekn'I, But the following editors retrenched , 

them. Knox himfelf had no hand irt the murder of Beaton j but 
he afterwards joined tiie aflaflins, and aflifted them in holding out 
the caftle. See Keith's Hift« of the Ref. of Scotland, p. 4.3* 
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fixty fail, one half of wRich were fliips of war, the 
^ other laden with provifions and amniunition. He 

islj. gave the command of the fleet tp lord Clinton : 
He himfelf marched at the head of the Army, at- 
tended by the earl of Warwic. Thefe hoftiie 
meafures were covered with a pretence of revenging 
fome depredations committed by the . borderers i 
but befidcs that Somerfet revived the ancient claim 
of the fuperiority of the Englifli crown over that 
of Scotland, he refufed to enter into negotiation on 
any other condition than the marriage of the young 
queen with Edward. 

The proteftor, before he opened the campaign, 
publiftied a manifefto, in which he enforced all the 
arguments for that meafure. He faid, that nature 
fcemed originally to have intended this ifland for 
one empire j. ^nd having cut it off from all com- 
munication with foreign ftates, and guarded it by 
the ocean, flie had pointed' out tp the inhabitants 
the road to happinefs and to fecurity : That the 
education and cuftoms of the people concurred with 
nature ; and by giving them the fame language, 
and laws, and manners, had invited them to a 
thorough union and coalition : That fortune had at 
laft removed all obftacles, and had prepared an 
expedient by which they might become one people, 
without leaving any place for that jealoufy, either 
of honour or of interefts, to which rival nations 
are naturally expofed : That the crown of Scotland 
had devolved on a female ; that of England on a 
male; and happily the. two fovereigns, as of a rank, 
were alfo of an age the mod fuitable to each other : 
That the hoftiie difpofitions which prevailed be- 
tween the nations, and which, arofe from paft in- 
juries, would foon be extihguilhed, after a long 
and fecure peace had eftabliftied confidence between 
them: That the memory of former miferies, which 
at prefent inflamed their mutual animofity, would 
then ferve only to make them cherifh, with more 

paflion. 
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paflion, a ftate of happinefs and tranquillity fo long chap. 

unknown to their anccftors : That when hoftiliticS . ^^__ , ^ * 

had ceafed between the kingdoms, the Scottilh 1547. 

nobility, who were at prefent obliged to remain 

perpetually in a warlike pofture, would learn to 

cultivate the arts of peace, and would fojften their 

minds to a love of domeftic order and obedience : 

That as this fituation was defirable to ^both 

kingdoms, fo particularly to Scotland, which had 

been expofed to the greateft miferies from inteftine 

and foreign wars, and faw herfelf every moment in 

danger of lofing her independency, by the efforts of 

A richer and more powerful people : That though 

England had claims of fupcriority, fhe was willing 

to refign every pretenfion for the fake of fiiture 

peace, and defired an union, which would be the 
more fecure, as it would be concluded on terms 
entirely equal: And that befides all thefe motives, 
pofitive engagements had been taken for completing 
this alliance ; and the honour and good faith of the 
nation were pledged to fulfil what her intereft and 
fafety fo loudly demanded *. • 

Somerset foon perceived that thefe remon- * 

ftrances would have no influence; and that the 
queen dowager's attachment to France and to the 
catholic religion would render inefFcftual all nego- 
tiations for the intended marriage. He found him^ 
felf, therefore, obliged to try the force of arms, and 
to conftrain the Scots by neceflity to fubmit to a 
meaiure, for which they feemed to have enter- 
tained the mod incurable averfion. He paffed the ad Sept. 
borders at Berwic, and advanced towards Edin- 
burgh, without meeting any refiftance for fome 
days, except from fome fmall caftles * which he 
obliged to furrender at difcretion. The protecftor in- 
tended to have punilhed the governor and garrifbn 
of one of thefe caftles for their temerity in refifting 

* Sir John Haywood in Kennet, p, 179. Heylin, p. 4.2. 
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CHAP, fuch unequal force : But they eluded his anger by 

xxxiv^^ afking only a few hours* refpite, till they (hould 

>S47. prepare tliemfelves for death; after which they 

found his ears 'more open to their applications for 

mercy ^ ' ' 

The governor of Scotland had fummoned toge- 
ther the whole force of the kingdom j and his army, 
double in number to that of the Engli(h, had taken 
pofl: on advantageous ground, guarded by the banks 
of the Eflce, about four miles from Edinburgh. 
The Englilh came within fight of them at Fafide,- 
and after a flcirmifli between the horfe, where the 
Scots were worfted, and lord Hume dangcroufly 
wounded, Somerfet prepared himfelf for a more 
decifive aftion. But having taken a view of the 
Scottifli camp with the earl of Warwic, he found it 
difficult to make an attempt upon it with any pro- 
bability of fuccefs. He wrote, therefore, another 
letter to Arran ; and offered to evacuate the king- 
dom, as well as to repair all the damages which he 
had committed, provided the Scots would ftipulate 
not to contraft the queen to any foreign prince, but 
to detain her at home till fhe reached the age of 
chufing a hulband for herfelf. So moderate a de- 
mand was rejedled by the Scots merely on account 
of its moderation ; and it made them imagine that 
the protedor muft either be reduced to great diftrefs, 
or be influenced by fear, that he was now contented 
to abate fo much of his former pretenfions. In- 
flamed alfo by their priefts, who had come to the 
camp in great numbers, they believed that the 
Englilh were deteftable heretics, abhorred of God, 
and expofed to divine vengeance j and that no fuc- 
cefs could ever crown their arms. They were con- 
firmed in this fond conceit when they faw the pro- 
teftor change his ground, and move towards the 
fcai nor did they any longer doubt that he intended 

'^ Haywood, Patten. 
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to embark his army, and make his cfcipe on board chap. 
the fhips,. which at that very time moved into the ^ ^ 
bay oppofite to him**. Determined therefore to cut 15^7, 
off" his retreat, they quitted their campj and paflyig 
the river Efke, advanced into the plain. They were 
divided into three bodies: Angus commanded the 10th Sept. 
vanguard ; Arran the main body ; Huntley the rear: 
Their cavalry confifled only of light horfe, which 
were placed on their left flank, ftrengthened by fome 
Irilh archers, whom Argyle had brought over for 
this fcrvice. 

Somerset was much pleafed when he faw this 
movement of the Scottilh army ; and as the Englifli 
had ufually been fuperior in pitched battles, he con- 
ceived great hopes of fuccefs. He ranged his van 
on the left, fartheft from the fea ; and ordered them 
to remain on the high grounds on which he placed 
themj till the enemy Ihould approach : He placed '^^S,.^?^^^ 
his main battle and his rear .towards the right ; and ^ . *" ^^* 
beyond the van he pofted lord Grey at the head of 
the men at arms, and ordered him to take the Scot- 
tifli van. in flank, but not till they ftiould be en- 
gaged in clofe fight with the van of the Englilb. 

While the Scots were advancing on the plain, 

they were galled with the artillery from the Englilh 

fhips: The eldcft fon of lord Graham was killed: 

The Irifli archers were thrown into diforder ; and 

even the other troops began to dagger : When lord 

Grey, perceiving their fituation, negleded his orders, 

left his ground, and at the head of his heavy-armed 

horfe, made an attack on the Scottilh infantry, in 

hopes of gaining all the honour of the victory. On 

advancing, he found a flough and ditch in his way ; 

and behind were ranged the enemy armed with 

fpears, and the field on which they ftood was fallow 

ground, broken witH ridges which lay acrofs their 

front, and difordered the movements of the Englifli 

cavalry. From all thefe accidents, the Ihock of 

•^ HoUingihed, p. 985. 
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CHAP, this body of horfe was feeble and irregular ; and as 
^^^_J^ they were received on the points of the Scottifh 
1547. . fpears, which were longer than the lances of the 
Englifli horfenmen, they were in a moment pierced, 
overthrown, and difcomfited. Grey himfclf was 
dangeroufly wounded : Lord Edward Seymour, Ion 
of the proteftor, had his horfe killed under him : 
The ftandard was near being taken : And had the 
Scots pofleffed any good body of cavalry, who 
could have purfued the advantage, the whole Eng- 
lifh army had been expofed to great danger*. 

The protedor, mean-while, affifted by fir Ralph 
Sadler and fir Ralph Vane, employed himfelf with 
diligence and fuccefs in rallying the cavalry. War- 
wic ftiowed great prefence of mind in maintaining 
the ranks of the foot, on which the horfe had re- 
coiled : He made fir Peter Meutas advance, cap- 
tain of the foot harquebufiers, and fir Ptter Gamboa> 
captain of fome Italian and Spanifti harquebufiers 
on horfeback ; and ordered them to ply the Scottifli 
infantry with their (hot. They marched to the 
flough, and difcharged their pieces full in the face 
of the enemy : The ftiips galled them from the 
flank : The artillery, planted on a height, infefted 
them from the front : The Englifti archers poured 
in a fhower of arrows upon them : And the van- 
guard, defcending from the hill, advanced leifurely, 
and in good order, towards them* Difmayed with 
all thefe circumftances, the Scottifh van b^an to 
retreat: The retreat foon changed into a flight, 
which was begun by the Irifli archers. The panic 
of the van communicated itfelf to the main body, 
and pafling thence to the rear, rendered the whole 
field a fcene of confufion, terror, flight, and con-r 
fternation. The Englifli army perceived fi-om the 
heights the condition of the Scots, and began the 
purfuit with loud fliouts and s^cclamations, which 
added fl:ill more to the difmay of the vanqutflied. 

« Patten. HoHicgihed, p. 986. 
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The Korfc in particular, eager to revenge the affront chap 
Which they had received in the beginning of the day, ^^ ^' 
did the mod bloody /execution on the flying ei\enny j xs^y 
and from the field of batde to Edinburgh, for the 
fpace of five miles, the whole groiTnd was ftrowed 
with dead bodies. The prrefts above all, and the 
monks, received no quarter j and the Englilh made 
fport of (laughtering men who, from their extreme 
zeal and animofity, had engaged in an enterprife fo 
ill- befitting their profeflion. Few viftories have 
been more decifive, or gained with fmaller lofs to 
the conquerors. There fell not two hundred of 
the Englilh ; and, according to the moft moderate 
computation, there' periflied above ten thoufand of 
the Scots. About fifteen hundred were taken pri- 
foners. This aftion was called the battle of 
Pinkey, from a nobleman's feat of that name in the 
neighbourhood. 

The queen-dowager and Arran fled to Stirling, 
and were fcarcely able to colleft fuch a body of 
forces as could check the incurfions of fmall parties 
of the Englifli. About the fame time the earl of 
Lenox and lord Wharton entered the wefl: marches, 
at the head 6f five thoufand men, and after taking 
and plundering Annan, they fpread devaftation over 
all the neighbouring counties ^ Had Somerfet 
profecuted his advantages, he might ha^ve impofed 
what terms he pleafed on the Scottifli nation : But 
he was impatient to* return to England, where he 
heard fome counfellofs, and. even his own brother 
the admiral j were carrying on cabals againft his au- 
thority. Having taken the cafl:les of Hume, Dun* 
glafs, Eymouth, Faftcaftle, RoxborOugh, and fome 
other fmall places ; and having received the fub- 
niiflion of fome counties on the borders, he retire4 
from Scoriahdi The fteet, befides deftroying alj 
the fhipping along the coaft, took Broughty in the 
Frith ot Tay i and having for^fied it, they ther? 

' Hollingfhed, p. 99»« 
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CHAP, left a garrifon. Arran defired leave to fend comM 
\ y \ miflioners in order to treat .of a peace; and Sonricr- 
1547. fet, having appointed Berwic for the place of 
conference, left Warwic with full powers to nego- 
tiate: But no cornmiffioners fronv Scotland ever 
appearied. The overture of the Scots was an artifice 
to gain time till fuecours (hould arrive from France. 
4.thNov, The pr6te£tor, on his arrival in -England, fum- 
moned a parliament : And being fomewhat elated 
with his fuccefs againft the Scots, he procured from 
'^ his nephew a patent, appointing him to fit on the 
throne,, upon a ftool or bench at the right hand of 
the king, and to enjoy the lame honours and pri- 
vileges that had ulually been poffeffed by any prince 
of the blood, or uncle of the kings of England.- 
In this patent the king employed his difpenfing 
power, by fetting afide the ftatute of precedency 
Aparlia- enafted during the former reign ^. But if Somer- 
went. fet gave offence by affuming too much ftatc, he 
, deferves great praife on account of the laws paflcd 
this feffion, by which the rigour of former ftatutes 
was much mitigated, and fome fecurity given to the • 
freedom of the'conftitution. All laws were repealed 
which extended the crime of treafon beyond the fta- 
tute of the twenty- fifth of Edward III.^; all laws 
cnafted during the late reign extending the crime of 
felony ; all the former laws againft LoUardy or he- 
rcfy> together with the ftatute of the fix articles. 
None were to be accufcd for words, but within a 
month after they were fpoken. By thefe repeals • 
feveral of the moft rigorous laws that ever had pofifed 
in England were annulled i and fome dawn^ both 
of civil and religious liberty, began to appear to the 
people. Herefy, however, was ftill a capital crime 
by the common law, and was fubjefted to the pe- 
nalty of burning. Only there remained no precife 
ftandard by which that crime could be defined or 

t Rynacr, vol^xv. p, 164- •» 1 Edw. VI. c. \%. 
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oe'termined : A circumftance which might either be chap- 
advantageous br hurtful to public fecuricy, according ,2-C-. 
to the difpofition of the judges. ,547 

A REPEAL alfo pafled of that law, the deftruftjon 
of all laws, by which the king's proclarnation was 
made of equal force with a ftatute *. That other 
law likewife was mitigated, by which the king was 
empowered to annul every ftatute pafled before the 
four and twentieth year of his age : He could pre- 
vent their future execution ; but x:ould not recal any 
paft cfFefts which had enfucd from thenn ^. 

It was alfo enafted. That all who denied the 
king's fupremacy. Or aflerted the pope's, Ihould 
for the firft offence forfeit their goods and chattels, 
and fuffer imprifonment during pleafure; for the 
fecond offence Ihould incur the penalty of a pr^g^ 
fnunire ; and for the third be attainted of treafoti. 
But if any, after the fiifl: of March enfuing, endea- 
voured, iy writing, printing, or any overt aft or 
deed, to deprive the king of his eftate or titles, par- 
ticularly of his fupremacy, or to confer them on 
any other, he was to be adjudged guilty of treafon. 
If any of the heirs of the crown Ihould iifurp upon 
another, or endeavour to break the order of fuccef- 
fion, it was declared treafon in them, their aiders 
and abettors. Thefe were the moft confiderable 
afts paffed during this feffion. The members in 
general difcovered a very paffive difpofition with re- 
gard to religion : Some few appeared zealous for the 
reformation : Others fecrctly harboured a ftrohg 
propenfity to the catholic faith : But the greater part 
appeared willing to take any impreffion which they 
Ihould receive from intereft, authority, or the reign- 
ing fafhion ^ • 

Thr convocation met at the fame time with the 
parliament ; and as ft was found that their debates 

« I Edw. VI. c. 1. ' ^ Ibid. » He>'lin, p. 48. 
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CHAP, were at firft cramped by the rigorous ftatutc of tjie 
L^^^ ^^* articles, the king granted them a difpenfatiott 
J 547. from that law, before it was repealed by parliament". 
The lower houfe of convocation applied to have 
liberty of fitting with the commons in parliament; 
or if this privilege were refufed them, which they 
claimed as their ancient right, they defired that no 
law regarding religion might pafs in parliament with- 
out their confi^nt and approbation. But the prin- 
ciples which now prevailed were more favourable to 
the civil than to the eccleliaftical power j and this 
demand of the convocation was rejcdled* 
1548. The proteftor had aflented to the repeal of that 
law which gave to the king's proclamations the au- 
thority of ftatutes ; but he did not intend to re- 
nounce that arbitrary or difcretionary exercife of 
power, in iffuing proclamations, which had ever 
been aflumed by the crown, and which it is difficult 
Farther to diftinguifh cxaftly from a full legiflativc power* 
S!creform^ He even continued to exert this authority in fomc 
ation. particulars, which were then regarded as the moft 
momentous. Orders were iflued by council, that 
candles (hould no longer be carried about on Candk- 
mas-day, afhes on Afh-wednefday, palms on Palm- 
funday". Thefe were ancient religious pradiccs, 
now termed fuperftitions 5 though it is fortunate for 
mankind when fuperftition happens to take a direc- 
tion fo innocent and inoffenfive. The fevere diipo- 
fition which naturally attends all reformers, prompted 
likewife the council to abolifh fome gay and fhowy 
ceremonies which belonged to the ancient religion^. 

An order was alfo iflbed by council for the re- 
moval of all images from the churches: An inno- 
vation which was much defired by the reformers, 
and which alone, with regard to the populace, 
ampunted almoft to a total change of the efl:ablilhed 

« ^Antlq. Biltan. p. 339. n Biun«, vol. ii. p. 59. Collier, 

vol.il. p. 241. Hcylin, ii. k^. • liurnet, vol; ii. 
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rrfifiion'. An attempt had been made to (eparxte chap. 
^he ufe of images from their abine» the reverence ^ _ _^ 
from the worfhip of them 5 but the execution of 1548. 
this defign was found, upon trial, very difficulty if 
not wholly inlpradicable. 

As private maffes were aboliftied by law, it be-- 
Came neccflary to compole a new communion-fcr- 
vice ; and the council went fo far, in the preface 
which they prefixed to this work, as to leave the 
praftice of auricular confeflion wholly indifferent \ 
This was a prelude to the entire abolition of that 
invention, one of the moft powerful engines that 
ever was contrived for degrading the laity, and 
giving their fpiritual guides an entire afcendant ow 
them. And it may juftly be faid, that though the 
prieft's abfolution, which attends confeffion, ferves 
fomewhat to eafc weak minds from the immediate 
agonies of fuperftitious terror, it operates only by 
enforcing fuperftition itfelf, and thereby preparing 
the mind for a more violent relapfe into the fame 
diforders. 

The people were at that time extremely diftrafted 
by the oppofite opinions of their preachers ; and as 
ihey were totally unable to judge of the reafons ad> 
vanced on either fide, and naturally regarded every 
thing which they heard at church as of equal au- 
tliority, a great confufion and fluftuation refulted 
from this uncertainty. The council had firft en- 
deavoured to remedy the inconvenience, by laying 
fome reftraints on preaching; but finding this ex- 
pedient inefFeftual, they impofed a total filence on , 
the preachers, and thereby put aa end at once to 
all the polemics of the pulpit/. By the nature of 
things, this reftraint could only be temporary. For 
in proportion as the ceremonies of public worfliip, 
its fhews and exterior obfervances, were retrenched 
by the reformers, the people were inclined to con- 

P Burnet, vol.ii. p, 6q« Collier, voL ii. p. 24.1. Heylin, p* 55* 
^ garnet, Tol.ii. ' Fuller, Heylin, Burnet. 
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c H A P* traft a ftronger attachment to fermons, whence alone 
•^^'^^- Jj ^hey received any occupation or ^mufement. The 
1548. ancient religion, by giving its votaries fomething to 
. ^ do, freed them from the trouble of thinking : Ser- 

mons were delivered only in the principal churches, 
\ and at fome particular fafts and feftivals : And the 

praftice of haranguing the populace, which, if 
abufed, is fo powerful an incitements to faftion and 
fedition, had much Icfs fcope and influence during 
thofe ages* 
Affairs of Xhe greater progrefs was made towards a reforma- 
Scotian , ^j^^ j^ England, the farther did the proteftor find 
himfelf from all profpeft of completing the union 
with Scotland ; and the queen-dowager, as well as 
the clergy, became the more averfe to all alliance 
with a nation which had fo far departed from all 
ancient principles. Somerfet, having taken the 
town of Haddington, had ordered it to be ftrongly 
garrifoned and fortified by lord Grey : He alfo erected 
fome fortifications at Lauder : And he hoped that 
thefe two places, together with Broughty and fome 
fmaller fortrefTes which were in ,the hands of the 
Englifh, would ferve as a curb on Scotland, and 
would give him accefs into the heart of the country. 
Arran, being difappointed in fome attempts on 
Broughty, relied chiefly on the fuccours expefled 
from France for the recovery of thefe places ; and 
they arrived at laft in the Frith, to the number of 
fix thoufand men ; half of them Germans. They were 
commanded by Defle, and under him by Andelot, 
Strozzi, Meilleraye, and count Rhingrave. The 
Scots were at that time fo funk by their misfortunes, 
that five hundred Englifli horfe were able to ravage 
the whole country without refiftance, arid make in- 
roads to the gates of the capital* : But on the ap- 
pearance of the French fuccours, they coUefted more 
courage j and having joined Defle with a confider- 

• Beaguf^ Rift, of the Campagnes 1548 and 154.99 p. 6. 
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«!ble reinforcement, they laid fiege to Haddington*, chap. 
•This was an undertaking for which they were by ^^^^^^ 
-themfelves totally unfit i and, even with the affift- 1548. 
ancc of the French, they placed their chief hopes of 
<uccefs in ftarving the garrifon. After fonne vain 
attempts to take the place by a regular fiege, the 
l^lockade was formed, and the garrifon was .repulfed 
iwith lofs in feveral fallies which they made upon 
the befiegers. 

The hoftilc attempts which the late king"^nd the 
proteftor h^d made againft Scotland not being fteady, 
regular, nor puflied tothelaft extremity, had ferved 
only to irritate the nation, and to infpire them with 
the ftrongeft avcrfion to that union, which was courted 
in fo violent a manner. Even thofe who were in- 
clined to the Englifh alliance, were difplcafed to 
have it impofed -on them by force of arms; and the 
earl of Huntley in particular faid pleafantly, that 
iie difliked not the match, but he hated the manner 
of wooing". The queen- dowager, finding thefe 
fentiments to prevail, called a parliament in an 
abbey near Haddington -, and it was there propofed, 
that the young, queen, for her greater fecurity, 
fcould be fent to France, and be committed to the 
cuftody of that ancient ally. Some objedled; that 
this meafure was defperate, allowed no refource in 
cafe of mifcarriage, expofed the Scotstobe fubjefted 
by foreigners, involved them in perpetual war with 
England, and lefcthem no expedient by which they 
£0uld conciliate the friendship of that powerful na-. 
tion. It was anfwcred, on the other hand, th^t the 
queen's prefence was the very caufe of war with Eng- 
land i that that nation would defift when they found 
that their views- of forcing a marriage had become 
altogether imprafticable ; and that Henry, being 
engaged by fo high a mark of confidence, would 
take their fovereign under ' his protedion, and ufc 

' HoUingihed, p. 953. « Heylin, p. 4.6. Patten^ 
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CHAP, hisutmoft efforts to defend th* kingdom, Thrfb 
^^^ 1^^ arguments were aided hy French gold, which was 
J54«. plentifully diftributed among the nobles. The go- 
vernor had a penfion conferred on him of twelve 
thoufand livres a year, received the title of duke of 
Chatelrault, and obtained for his fon the command 
of a hundred men at armts ''. And as the clergy 
dreaded the confequence of the Englilh alliance, 
they feconded this meafure with all the zeal and in- 
duftry which either principle or intereft could infpirc.. 
Young ii ^as accordingly determined to fend the queen to 
Scots" fcnt France ; and what was undcrftood to be the nccef- 
into fary confequence, to marry her to the dauphin, 

france. ViUegaignon, commander of four French gallics 
lying in the Frith of Forth, fct fail as if he intcndecj 
to return home j but when he reached the open fca, 
he turned northwards, paffed by the Orkneys, and 
came in on the well coaft at Dunbarcon : An extra- 
ordinary voyage for fliips of that fabric*. The 
young queen was there committed to him ; and be- 
ing attended by the lords Arefkine and Livingftone^ 
ihe put tQ fea, and after meeting with fome tem- 

Seftuous weather, ' arrived fafejy at Breft, whence 
le was condudled to Paris^ and foon after ihe wa^ 
betrothed to the dauphin. 

Somerset, preffed by many difficulties at home, 
and defpairing of fucccfs in his enterprife againft 
Scotland, was defirous of compofing the' differences 
with that kingdom, and he offered the Scots, a teq 
years' truce; but as they infifted on his reftoring 
all the places which he had taken, the propofal came 
to nothing. The Scots recovered the fortreffes of 
Hume and Faftcaftle by furprife, and put the gar- 
rifons to the fword : They repulfed with lofs the 
Englifli, who, under the command of lord Seymour, 
made a defcent, firfi in Fife, then at Montrofe: 
id the fprmer adion Janies Stuart, natural brother 

^ Burner, voU ii. p. 83* Buchanan, lib. xv. Kcith» p. 55. 
^huanuft, lib. v. c. 15. x Thuanos, lib* v. (• is* 
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to the queen, acquired honour j in the latter, Aref- ^J^J?:J^ 
Jcine of Dun. An attennpt was made by fir Robert ^ ^^^^ 
3owes and fir Thomas Palmer, at the head of ^' 15^. 
confiderable body, to throw relief into Haddington ; 
but thefe troops falling into an anibufcade, were 
glnnoil wholly cut in pieces ^. And though a foiaU 
body of two /hundred men efcaped all the vigilance 
of the French, and arrived fafely in Haddington, 
with fome ammunition and provifions, the garrifon 
was reduced to fuch difficulties, that the prote&or 
found it nectffary to provide more efFcftually for 
fheir relief. He rai/ed an army of eighteen thoufan4 ^ 
rnen, and adding three thoufand Gerrpans, who on 
the difibludon of the proteftant alliance had oiFered 
^heir fervice to England, he gave the command of 
the whole to the earl of Shrewibury *. Deflc railed 
the blockade on the approach of the Engliih; and 
with great difficulty made good his retreat to Edin- 
burgh, where he pofted himfdf advantageoufly« 
Shrewibury, who had loft the opportunity of attack- 
ing him on his. march, durft not give him battle in 
his prefent fitqation ; and contenting himfelf with 
the advantage already gained, of fupplying Had^ 
f}ington, he reared into England. 

Though the proteftion of France was of great 
conlequence to the Scots, in fupporting them.againft 
the invafions of England, they reaped flill more 
benefit from the diftraftions and divifions which 
had creeped into the councils of this latter king- 
dom. Even the two brothers, the protedor and p**'*'' ^ 
admiral, not content with the high ftations which mourf*^' 
they fev^rally enjoyed, and the great eminence to 
which they had riicn, had entertained the moft violent 
jealoufy of each other; and they divided the whole 
court and kingdom by their oppofite cabals and pre^ 
tenfions. Lord Seymour was a man of infatiable am^ 
^tipn i arrogant, aifuming, implacable -, and though 

y Stowr,' p. 595, Hollingfticd, p, 994., » Hayward, p. 191, 
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•CHAP, eftcemed of fuperior capacity to the proteftor, he 
^^^^^' . poflcfled not to the fame degree the confidence and 
regard of the people. By his flattery and addreis 
he had fo infinuated himfelf into the good graces of 
. the queen -dowager, that, forgetting her ufual pru- 
dence and decency, fhe married him immediately 
upon the demife- of the late king : Infomuch that, 
had (he Toon proved pregnant, it nrMght have been 
<loubtful to which hufband the child belonged. The 
credit and riches of this alliance fupported the am- ^ 
bition of the admiral j but gave umbrage to the ' 
dutchefs of Somerfet, who, uneafy that the younger 
brother's wife Ihould have the precedency, employed 
all her credit with her hufband, which was too great, 
firft to create, then to widen the breach between the* 
two brothers *. 

The firft fymptoms of this mifunderftanding ap- 
peared when the prote6lor commanded the army in 
Scotland. Secretary Paget, a man devoted to So- 
merfet, remarked, that Seymour was fomiing fc- 
parate intrigues among the counfellors ; was cor- 
rupting, by prefents, the king's fervants j and even 
endeavouring, by improper indulgences and libe- 
ralities, to captivate the affeftions of the young mo- 
narch. Paget reprefented to him the danger of this 
condu6t; defired him to reflect on the numerous 
enemies, whom the fudden elevation of their fa- 
mily had created ; and warned him, that any dif- 
fenfion between him and the protcftor would be 
greedily laid hold of to eflTcft the ruin of both. 
Finding his remonftrances neglefted, he conveyed 
intelligence of the danger to Somerfct, and engaged 
him to leave the enterprife upon Scotland unfinifhed, 
in order to guard againft the attempts of his domef- 
tic enemies. In the enfuing parliament, the ^miral's 
projefts appeared ftill more dangerous to public tran- 
quillity ; and as he had acquired' many pardfans, he 

« Hay ward, p. jbx. Heylin, p.yi. Camden. Tlmanas, lib. ;ri. 
C, 5. Haynes, p. 69. * 
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^made a direft attack upon his brother's authority, chap. 
He reprefented to his friends, Ihat formerly, during ^^^-^ 
a minority, the office of protcftor of the kingdom 154.5, 
hath been kept feparate from that of governor of the 
•king's perfon ; and that the prefent union of tbefe 
two important trufts conferred on Somerfet an au- 
thority which could not fafely be lodged in any fub^ 
jeft **.v The young king was even prevailed on tp 
write a letter to the parliament, defiring that IScy- 
mour might be appointed his governor; and thai 
noblemah had formed a party ip the two houfes, by 
which he hoped to effeft his purpole; The deGgn 
was difcovered before its execution ; and fome com- 
mon friends were fent to remonftrate with him ; but 
had fo little influence, that he threw out many me- 
nacing exprefTions, and rafhly threatened, that if he 
were thwarted in his attempt, he would make this 
parliament the blackeft that ever fat in England *. 
The council fent for him to anfwer for his conduft ; 
but he refufcd to attend : They then began to - . 

-threaten in their turn, and informed him, that the 
king's letter, inllead of availing him any thing to 
the execution of his views, would be imputed to 
him as a crirhinal enterprife, and be conftrued as a 
defign to difturb the government, by forming a fe- 
parate intereft with. a child and minor. They even 
let fall fbme menaces of fending him to the Tower 
for his temerity ; and the admiral, finding himfelf 
prevented in his defign, was obliged to Jubmit, and 
to defire a reconciliation with his brother. 

The mild and moderate temper of Somerfet made 
him willing to forget thefe enterprifes of the admiral ; 
but the ambition of that turbulent fpirit could not 
be fo eafily appeafed. His fpoufe, the queen- 
dowager, died in child- bed j but fo far from regard- 
ing this event as a check to his afpiring views, he 
founded on it the fcheme of a more extraordinary 
elevation. He made his addrelTes to the lady Eliza- 

b HajDCs, p. 82. 90. « Ibid. p. 75. 
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. c'H A P. betli, then in the fixteenth year of her age ; and that 

y^ ^^li P^i^cefs, whom even the hurry of bufinefs, and the 
,5^8. purfuits of ambition could not, in her more advanced 
years, difcngagc entirely from the tender pafllons^ 
feems to have Uftened.to, the infinuarions of a man 
who poflefled every talent proper to captivate the 
afFcftions of the fair*. But as Henry VIIL had 
excluded his daughters from all hopes of fucceffion, 
if they married without the confent of his executors, 
which Seymour could never hope to obtain ; it ww 
concluded that he meant to efFeft his purpofe by 
expedients ftill more rafli and more criminal. AH 
the other meafures of the admiral tended to confirm 
this fufpicion. He continued to attack, by prefents, 
the fidelity of thofe who had more immediate accefs 
to the king's perfon : He endeavoured to fcduce the 
young prince into his interefts : He found means of 
' holding a private correfpondence with him : He 
openly decried his brother's adminiftration ; and 
aflerted, that by enlifting Germans and odier fo-. 
reigners, he intended to form a mercenary army, 
which might endanger the king's authority, and the 
liberty of the people : By promifes and perfuafion 
lie brought over to his party many of the principal 
nobility; and had extended his intereft all over 
England : He negleftcd not even' the moft popular 
perfons of inferior rank; and had computed that he 
could, on occafionf, mufter an army of io,oco men» 
compofed of his fervants, tenants, and retainers ' : 
He had already provided arms for their ufe j and 
having engaged in his interefts & John Sharington, 
a cprrupt man, mafter of the mint at Briftol, he 
flattered hiaifelf that money would not be wanting. 
Somerfet was well apprifed of all thefc alarming 
circumftances, and endeavoured, by the moft friendly 
expedients, by intreaty, reafon, and even by heap- 

^ ing new favours upon the admiral, to make him 

(iefift from his dangerous counfelsj but finding 
c Haynes, p. 95^ 96, loa. 908. ^ Ibid. p. 1051 io6. 
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all endeavours inefFeftual, he began to think of c H A p, 
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more fcvere remedies. . The carl of Warwic was ^^_^^ 
an ill inftrumcnt between the brothers; and had 1548.' 
formed the defign, by inflaming the quarrel, taraife^ 
his own fortune on the ruins of both, 

Dudley earl of Warwic was the fon of that Dud- EKjdicy 
ley minifter to Henry VII: who having by rapine, «ari«*. 
extortion, and perverfion of law, incurred the hatred ^^'^^ 
of the public, had been facrificed to popular ani- 
mofity in the beginning of the fubfequent reign* 
The late king, fenfible of the iniquity, at leaft ille- 
gality of the Icntcnce, had afterwards reftored young 
Dudley's blood by aft of parliament ; and finding 
him endowed with abilities, induft^y, and aftivity, 
he had entrufted him with many important com- 
mands, and had ever found him fuccefsful in his un- 
dertakings. He raifed him to the dignity of vif- 
count Lifle, conferred on him the office of admiral, 
and gave him by his will a place among his executors. 
Dudley made ftill farther progrefs during the mi- 
nority j and having obtained the title of earl of 
Warwic, and undermined the credit of Southamp- 
ton, he bore the chief rank among the proteftor's 
counfcllors. The viftory gained at Pinkey was 
much afcribed to his courage and conduit ; and he 
was univerfally regarded as a man equally endowed 
with the talents of peace and of war. But all thcfc 
virtues were obfcured by ftill greater vices ; an 
exorbitant ambition, an infatiable avarice, a neg-' 
left of decency, a contempt of juftice : And as he 
found that lord Seymour, whofe abilities and entcr- 
prifing fpirit he chiefly dreaded, was involving him- 
lelf in ruin by his rafh counfds, he was determined 
to pufti him on the precipice, and thereby remove 
the chief obftacle to his 6wn projefted greatnefs. 

When Somerfet found that the piiblic peace was 
endangered by his brother's feditious, not to fay re- 
bellious Ichemes, he was the more eafily perfuaded 
by Warwic to employ the extent of royal authority 

againft 
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CHAP, agaitift him; and, after'dcpriving him of the oSnCB 
~1^ of admiral, he figncd a warrant for committing him 
i54g. to the Tower. Some of his accomplices were alfo 
taken into cuftody j and three privy-counfellors be- 
ing fent to examine them, made a report that they 
had met with very full and important difcoveries. 
Yet ftill the protedor fufpended the blow, and 
ihowed a rcluftance to ruin his brother. He oflfercd 
to defift from the profecution, if Seymour would 
promife him a cordial reconciliation; and, re- 
nouncing all anibitious hopes, be contented with a 
private life, and retire into the country. But as- 
Seymour made no other anfwer to thefe friendly 
oflFers than menaces and defiances, he ordered a 
charge to be drawn up againft him> confiding of 
thirty-three articles ^ ; and the whole to be laid be- 
fore the privy-council. It is pretended, that every 
particular was fo inconteftably proved, both by wit- 
nefies and his own hand-writing, that there was no 
room for doubt > yet did the council think proper to 
go in a body to the Tower, in order more fiilly to 
examine the prifoner. He was not daunted by the 
appearance : He boldly demanded a fair trial ; re- 
quired to be confronted with the witneflfcs ; defircd 
that the charge might be left with .him, in order to 
be confidered ; and refufed to anfwer any interroga- 
tories by which he might accufe himfelf 

It is apparent that, notwithftanding what is pre- 
' tended, there muft have been fome deficiency in the 
evidence againft Seymour, ' when fuch demands, 
founded on the plaineft principles of law and equity, 
were abfolutely rejefted. We (hall indeed conclude, 
if we carefully examine the charge, that many of the 
articles were general, and fcarcely capable of any 
proof; many of them, iftrue^ fufceptible of a mortf 
favourable interpretation; and that though on the 
whole Seymour appears to have been a dangerous 
fubje£l, he had not advanced far in thofe treafon-* 
t fittmerj vol. ii. Col. %t. a & 3 £dw. VI» q, i8. 
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iible projcfts imputed to him. The chief part of CJ h A p. 
his adual guilt feems to have confifted in fomc . ^ ,_^ 
unwarrantable praftices in the admiralty j by 'which, i^, 
pirates were proteded, and illegal impofitions laid - 
upon the merchants. 

But the adminiftration had at that time an eafy 
inftrument of vengeance, to wit, the parliament ; 
and needed not tq give themlelves any concern with 
regard either to the guilt of the perfons whom they 
profecuted, or the evidence which could be produced 
againft them. A feffion of parliament being held, ^ v^Mz* 
it was refolved to proceed againft Seymour by bill of ]|^th"Nof . 
attainder; and the young king being induced, after 
much folicitation, to give his confent to it, a con- 
fiderablc weight was put on his approbation. The 
matter was firft laid before the upper houfej and 
fcveral peers, riling up in their places, gave an ac- 
count of what they knew concerning lord Seymour's 
conduft, and his criminal words or adions. Thefe . '^♦>* 
narratives were received as undoubted evidence ; oHord ^ 
and though the prifoner had formerly engaged many Scyinpui-. 
friends apd partifans among the nobility, no one had 
cither tlie courage or equity to move that he nrwght 
be heard in his defence^ that the teftimony againft 
him ihould be delivered in a legal manner, and that 
he fhould be confronted with the witnefles. A little • . 
more fcruple was made in the houfe of commons: 
There were even fome members who objeded againft 
the whole method of proceeding by bill of attainder 
pafTed in abfence ; and infifted that a formal trial 
ffiould be given to every man before his condemna- 
tbn. But when a meffage was fent by the king, Macci »o. 
enjoining the houfe to proceed, and offering that the 
lame narratives fhould be laid before them which 
had fatislied the peers, they were eafily prevailed on 
to acquiefce>. The bill paffed in a full houfe. 
Near four hundred voted for. it; not above nine or 
ten againft it*. The fentence was foon after exe- 

^ « & 3 Edw. VI, Cf iS» ^ Buniet> vol. ii. p. 99. 
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CHAP, cuted, and the prifoner was beheaded on Towcf- 
^^^^^'^ hill. The warrant was figned by Somerfet, wh<* 
154^. was expofed to nuich blame on account of the vjo- 
His exccu- lence of thefe proceedings. The attempts of the 
**""• admiral feem chiefly to have been levelled againft his 
brother's ufurped authority -, and though his ambi- 
tious enterprifmg chsirafter, encouraged by a mar- 
riage with the lady Elizabeth, might have endan- 
gered the public tranquillity, the prudence of fore- 
leeing evils at fuch adiftance was deemed too greats 
and the remedy was plainly illegal. It could only 
be faid that this bill of attainder was (bmewhat more 
tolerable than the preceding ones, to which the na- 
tion had been enured ; for here, at lead, fbme iha^ 
dow of evidence was produced. 
Eccicfiafti- All the confiderablc bulinefs tranfafted this fef- 
cai affairs, (^q^, bcfidcs the attainder oflord Seymour, regarded 
ecclefiafticai affairs ; which were now the chief ob- 
ject of attention throughout the nation. A commit- 
tee of bifliops and divines had been appointed by 
the council to compofe a liturgy $ and they had exe- 
cuted the work committed to them. They pro- 
ceeded with moderation in this delicate undertaking: 
They retained as^much of the ancient mafs as the 
principles of the reformers would permit : They in- 
dulged, nothing to the fpirit of contradiction, which 
fo naturally takes place in all great innovations : 
And they flattered themfelves that they had efta- 
blifhed a fervice in which every denomination of 
Chriftians might without fcruple concur. The ma(s 
had always been celebrated in Latin; a practice 
which might have been deemed abfurd, had it not 
been found ufcful to the clergy, by impreffing the 
people with an idea of feme myfl:erious unknown 
virtue in thofe rites, and by checking all their pre- 
tentions to be familiarly acquainted with their reli- 
gion. But as the reformers pretended in fome few 
particulars to encourage private judgment in the 
laity^ th^ tranflation of the liturgy^ as well as of 
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tf)c Scriptures, into the vulgar ' tongue, feemed 
more conformable to the genius of their feft j and 
this innovation, with the retrenching of prayers to i^l^ 
faints, and of fgme fuperftkious ceremonies, was 
the chief difference between the old mafs and the 
new liturgy. The parliament eftablilhed this form 
of worfhip in all the churches, and ordained a 
uniformity to be obferved in all the rites and cere- 
monies ^. 

There was another material aft which pafled 
this feffion. The former canons had eftablilhed the 
celibacy of the clergy j and though this praftice is 
ufually afcribed to the policy of the court of Rome, 
*who thought that the ecclefiaftics would be more 
devoted to their fpiritual head, and lefs dependent 
on the civil magiftrate, when freed from the power- 
ful tie of wives and children j yet was this inftitu- 
tion much forwarded by the principles of fuperftition 
inherent in human nature. Thefe principles had 
rendered the panegyrics on an inviolate chaftity fo 
frequent among the ancient fathers, long before the 
cftablifhment of celibacy. And even this parlia- 
ment, though they enafted a law permitting the 
marriage of priefts, yet confefs in the preamble, 
*' That it were better for priefts and the minifters 
•' of the, church to live chafte and without marriage, 
*• and it were much to be wifhed they would of 
"• thetnfelves abftain." The inconveniencies which 
had ari fen from the compelling of chaftity and the 
prohibiting of marriage, are the reafons afligncd for 
indulging a liberty in this particular K The ideas 
of penance alfo were fo much retained in other par- 
ticulars, that an aft of parliament paffed, forbid- 
ding the ufe of flelh-mcat during Lent and other 
times of abftinence "*. 

^ %Sc % Edw. VI. c, 1. » 4 & 3 Edw. VI. cap. 4i. 

°^ % Sc I Kdw. VI. cap. 19. See note [Q^] at the end of the 
volume. 
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^HAP. Joan, of KenCj<who was fo pertinacious, thac the 
^^^^ * . commiflfioners could make no impreffion upon her. 
1549. Her doArine was> <* That Chrift was not truly in« 
*« carnate of the Virgin, whofe flcfh, being the out- 
*^ ward man, was Gnfiilly begotten, and born in lin^ 
^^ and confequently, he could take none of it : But 
'* the Word, by the confent of the inward man of 
" the Virgin, was made flelh '." This opinion, it 
would feem, is not orthodox -, and there was a ne* 
cefllty for delivering the woman to the flames for 
maintaining it. But the young king, though in 
fuch tender years, had more fenle than all his coun- 
fellors and preceptors ; and he long refund to fign 
the warrant for her execution. Cranmcr was em- 
ployed to perfuad'e him to compliance ; and he laid 
that there was a great difference between errors in 
other points of divinity and thofe which were in 
dired contradidlion to theApoftles creed: Thefe 
latter were impieties againll God, which the prince, 
being God's deputy, ought to reprefsj in like 
manner, as inferior magiftrates were bound to pu- 
nifli offences againft the king's perfon. Edward, 
overcome by importunity, at laft fubmitted, though 
with tears in his eyes -, and he told Cranmer, that 
if any wrong were done, the guilt ihould lie entirely 
on his head. The primate, after making a new 
effort to reclaim the woman from her errors, and 
finding her obflinate againfl all his arguments, at ' 
laft committed her to the flames. Some time after, 
a Dutchman, called Van Paris, accufcd of the hc- 
refy which has received the name of Arianrfm, was 
^ condemned to the fame punifliment. He fuffercd 
with.,fo mt»ch fatisfaftion that he hugged and ca- 
reffed the faggots that were confuming him; a 
fpecies of frenzy, of which there is more tlian one 
inftanoe among the martyrs of that age **. 



P Burnet, vol. li. coll. 35. Srry^)e*s Mem. Cranm. p. 1S1 
^ Burnet, vol. il. p. m. Strypc's Mem. Crantn. p. iSi. 
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These rigorous methods' of proceeding foon ^rS^J' 
brought the whole nation to a conformity, fecming ^ 

or real, with the new dodrine and the new liturgy. 1549. 
The lady Mary alqne continued to adhere to the 
mafs, and refufed to admit' the eftabliflied modes of 
worlhip. When prefled and menaced, on this head, 
ihe applied to the emperor ; who ufing his intereft 
with fir Philip Hobbyi the Englifh ambaflador> 
procured her a temporary connivance from the 
council'. 

^ Heylittj p« 102. 
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C H A E. XXXV. 

Bifcontents of the people InfurreSlions Con- 

dkEt of the war with Scotland — voith France-^ — ^ 

Fa£lions in the coutjcil Covfpiracy againjt 

Somerfet Somerjet rejigns the proteSlorfiip—^^ 

A parliament Teace with ^France and Scotland 

Boulogne Jurrendered—^Per/ecution of Gar^ 

diner j^arwif created duke of Northumberland 

r — — H/j ambition Trial of Somerfet His 

execution A parliament A new parliament 

Succejfion changed -^be kings Jickne/s--^ 

and death. 

CHAP. 'TpHERE is ho abufc fo great in civil fbciety, 

XXXV. j[ as not to be attended with a variety of bene- 

^ ^-' -^ ficial confcquencesj and in the beginnings of rc- 

Difcon'-" formation, the lofs of thcfc advantages is alwa)rs felt 

tent, of the very fenCbly, while the benefit refulting from the 

^''^*'^' change is the flow effedt of time^ and is feldom 

^perceived by the bulk of a nation. Scarce any in- 

ftitution can be imagined lefs favourable in the main 

to the incerefts of mankind than that of monks and 

friars; yet was it followed by many good effects, 

which having ceafed by the fupprcflion of monafte- 

ries, were much regretted by the people of England. 

The, monks always refiding in their convents in the 

centre of their eftat^s, fpcnt their money in thp 

provinces and among their tenants, afforded a ready 

market for commodities, were a fure refourcc to 

the poor and indigent ; and though their hofpitality 

and charicy gave but too much encouragement to 

icJJcncfs, and prevented th^ incrcafe of public riches, 
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yet did it provide to many a relief from the ex- c ^ a p. 
trcrnic preffiires of want and neceffity. It is alfo .^^Jj^J^ 
ob(ervable> that as the friars were limited by the '1549. 
rules of their inftitution to a certain mode of living, 
they had not equal motives for extortion with other 
men ; and they were acknowledged to have been in 
England, as they ftill are in Roman catholic coun- 
tries, the bcft and moft indulgent landlords. The 
abbots and priors were perniitted to give leafes at 
an under-value, and to receive .in return a large 
prefent from the tenant; in the Time manner as is 
Hill praftifed by the bifhops and colleges. But 
w^jen the abbey-lands were diftribured among the 
principal nobility and courtiers, they fell under a 
difFerent management: The rents of farms were 
railed, while the tenants found not the fame facility 
in difpofing of the produce; the money was often 
fpent in the capital; and the farmers living at .a , 
diftance, were expofed to oppreflion from their new 
mafters, or to the ftill greater rapacity of the ftewards. 
These grievances of the common people were at 
that time heightened by othei* caufes. • The arfs of 
manufafture were nriuch more advanced in other 
European countries than in England; and even in 
England thefc arts had made greater progrefs than 
the knowledge of agriculture ; a profcflion which 
of all mechanical employments requires the moft 
refledlion and experience. A great demand arofe 
for wool both abroad and at home : Pafturage was 
found more profitable than unfkilful tillage: Whole 
eftates-were laid wafte by ihclofures : The tenants, 
regarded as a ufelefs burden, were expelled their 
habitations: Even the cottagers, deprived of the 
commons on which they formerly fed their cattle, 
were reduced to mifery : And a decay of people, as 
well as a diminution of the former plenty, was re- 
markfed in the kingdom*. This grievance was 

• Srry|>c, vol. ii. Rcpofitory Q^ 
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c H A*P. now of an old date ; and Gr Thomas More, aUuding 

^xxxv.^ ^^ j^^ obfervcs in his Utopia, that a fhccp had be- 

154.9. come in England a more ravenous animal than a 

lion or wolf, and' devoured whole villages^ cities; 

. and provinces. 

The general Increafc alfo of gold and filver in 
Europe, after the difcovery of the Weft-Indies, had 
a tendency to inflame thefe complaints. The grow- 
ing demand in the more commercial countries, had 
heightened every where the price of commodities^ 
which could eafily be tranfported thither i but in 
England, the labour of men, who could not fo eafily 
change their habitation, ftill remained nearly at the 
ancient rates ; and the poor complained that they 
could no longer gain a fubfiftence by their induftry. 
It was by an addition alone of toil and application 
they were enabled to procure a maintenance j and 
though this increafc of induftry was at laft the efFed 
of the prefent fituation, and an efFcft beneficial to 
fociety, yet was it difficult for the people to (hake 
off their former habits of indolence; and nothing 
but neceflity could compel them to fuch an exertion 
of their faculties. 

It muft alfo be remarked, that the profufion of 
Henry VIII. had reduced him, notwithftanding his 
rapacity, to fuch difficulties, that he had been obliged 
to remedy a prefent neCeffity, by the pernicious ex- 
pedient of debafing the coin ; and the wars in which 
the protcftor had been involved, had induced him 
to carry ftill farther the fame abufc. The ufual 
confcquences enfued : The good fpecxc was hoarded 
or exported; bafe metal was coined at home, or 
imported from abroad in great abundance; the 
common people, who received their wages in it, 
could not purchafe commodities at the uiual rates; 
a univerl'al diffidence and ftagnation of commerce 
took place; and loud complaints were heard in 
every part of England. 

3 The 
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r The protefbr^ who loved popularity, and pitied ^^xv** 
the condition of the ^people, encouraged thcfe com- ^ ^ _^ ^ 
plaints by his endeavours to .redrefs them. He 1549. 
appointed a commiflTion for making inquiry con* 
cerning inclofures*; and iflued a proclamation, or- 
dering all late inclofures to be laid open by a day 
appointed. The populace, meeting with fuch 
countenance from government, began to rife in 
leveral places, and to commit difbrders, but were 
quieted by remonflrances and perfuafion. In order 
to give them greater fatisfaftion, Somerfet appointed 
new commiflioners, whom he fcnt every where, with 
an unlimited power to hear and determine all 
caufes- about inclofures, highways, and cottages '« 
As this commiflion was difagreeable to the gentry 
and nobility, they ftigmatifed it as arbitrary and ille- 
gal s and the common people, fearing it would be 
eluded, and being impatient for immediate redrefs, 
could no longer contain their fury, but fought for a 
remedy by force of arms. The rifing began at once infuntc* 
in feveral parts of England, as if an univerfal con- **®"** 
fpiracy had been formed by the commonalty. The 
rebels in Wiltlhire were difperfed by fir William 
Herbert : Thofe in the neighbouring counties, Ox- 
ford and Glocefter, by lord Gray of Wilton. Many 
of the rioters were killed in the field : Others were 
executed by martial law. The commotions in 
Hamplhire, Suflex, Kent, and other counties, were 
quieted by gentler expedients ; but the diibrders in 
Pevonihire and Norfolk jthreatened more dangerous 
confequences. 

The commonalty in Devonlhire began with the 
ufual complaints againft inclofures and againft op- 
prefilons fi-om the gentry ; but the parifii prieft of • 
Sampford-Courtenay had the addreis to give their 
difcontent a direftion towards religion i and the de- 
^cacy of the fubjedk in the prefcnt emergency made 

< Burner^ vol. ii. p, 115. Strype, vol. ii* p. 171. 
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CHAP, the Infurrcaion immediately appear formidable. In 
^5^1. ^^^^^ counties the gentry had kept clofely united 
»f49* ^^'^ government ; but here many of them' took part 
with the populace ; among others, Humphry Arun- 
del, governor of St.- Michael's Mount. The rioters- 
were brought into the form of a regular army, which 
amounted to the number of ten thoufand. Lord 
Ruffel had been fent againft them at the head of a 
fmall force ; but finding himfelf too weak to en- 
counter them in the field, he kept at a diftance, and 
began to negotiate with them ; in hopes of eluding 
their fury by delay, and of difperfing them by the 
difficulty of their fubfifting in a tfody. Their de- 
mands were, that the mafs Ihould be reftored, half 
of the abbey- lands refumed, the law of the fix arti- 
cles executed, holy water and holy bread refpeded, 
and all other Jjarticular grievances redrefled'*. The 
council^ to whom Ruflcl tranfmitted thdfe demands, 
fent a haughty anfwer ; commanded the rebels to 
difperfe, and promifed them pardon upon their im- 
mediate fubmiffion. Enraged at this difappoint- 
ment they marched to Exeter ; carrying before them 
croffes, banners, holy-water, candlefticks, and other 
implements of ancient fuperftition ; together with 
the hofte, which they covered with a canopy ''. The 
citizens of Exeter fhut their gate^s ; and the rebels, 
as they had no cannon, endeavoured to take the 
place, firft by fcalade, then by mining, but were 
repulfed in every attempt. Ruffel meanwhile lay 
at Honiton till reinforced by -fir Wiijiam Herbert 
and lord Gray,, with fome German horfe, and fomc 
Italian arquebufiers under Battiila Spinola.^ He 
then refolved to attempt the relief of Exeter, .which 
was now reduced to extremities. He attacked the 
rebels, drove them from all their pofts, did great 
execution upon them both in the aftion and purluit', 

V nayward> p. 191. Hollingihed, p. 1003. Fox, vol. ii. p. 666. 
Mem. Cranm. p. 186. * Hcylin, p. /6. ^ Stowc's 

AnnaU, p. 597 • Hay ward, p. 195. 

and 
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and took many prifoners. Arijndel and the oth^r c H X P. 
fcaders were lent to London, tried and executed. ,^^^ \ 
Many of the inferior fort were put to. death by mar- 
xial law ^ : The vicar of St. Thomas, one of the 
principal incendiaries, was hanged on the' top of his 
own -fteeple, arrayed in hU popifh weeds, with his 
bead3 at his girdle *. 

Xhe infurreftion in Norfolk rofe to a ftill greater 
height, and was attended with greater afts of vio- 
lence. The populace were_^at firft excited, as in' 
other places, by complaints againft inclofures 5 but 
finding their numbers amount to twenty thoufand, 
they gre>v infoleni, and proceeded to more exor-, 
bitant pretenfions. They required the fuppreflion 
of the gentry, the placirtg of new counfellors about 
the king, and the re-eftabli(hment of the ancient 
ri*es. One Ket, a tanner, had aflumed the govern- 
ment over them, and he exercifed his authority 
with the ucmoft arrogance and outrage. Having 
taken pofleflion of Moufhold-hill near Norwich, he 
<erefted his tribunal under an old oak, thence called 
the oak of reformation ; and fummoning the gentry 
to appear before hinrt, he gave fuch decrees as might 
be expcded from his charafter and fituation. The 
marquis of Northampton was firft ordered againft 
him; but met with a repulfe in an aftion where 
lord Sheffield was killed »: The proteftor affea:ed 
popularity, an4 cared not to appear in perfon againft 
the rebels : He therefore fent the earl of Warwic at 
the head of 6000 men, levied for the wars againft 
Scotland ; and he thereby afforded his mortal ene- 
my an opportunity of increafing his reputation and 
charafter.- Warwic having tried fome fkirmifties 
with the rebels, at laft made a general attack upon 
them, and put them to flight. Two thoufand fell 

y Haywaid, p. 195, 296. » Hcylln, p. 76. HoJIingihed, 

p. 1026. * Stowc, p. 597* Holiingmeii^ p. X030— '34.. 

^y^, vol, ii. p. ijr^. •'. 
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c fi AT. ill the TkStioa zrA pvfjzzz Kst vs ^saagai jc Xtt-« 

^- ^Ir ^^^ caftlc ; nirc of his fii^i^^jracrs caz 3k boq^s <if 

,^^^ che oak of rtformjtioa ; 2£jd at sdarrcrxs ^wb 

tnskcW fupprcficd* Some rcbds zi Torkfcarc^ 

Itarnhig the fate of thdr c oa^M sxagy MKj«d Am 

cfftn of psxxioR, and thrnr down thdr aRi& A 

groeral indemnrtf was fooo jficr jwrfaTfiyrf tif ihc 

proccaor\ 

CcmdmSk But thoi^ the infiirrcdioiis war dras qocklf 

tLl^l^ fubdocd in England, and no traces of dnn fecmcd 

iwi^ to remain, diey were attended widi bad conlcqacBczs 

to the foreign interefts of the natkn. The fbrocs 

of the earl of Warmc, which mig^ haivc made a 

great impreflion on Scodand, were di P tJ i fcd from 

that encerprifc ; and the French general had iex&re 

to reduce that country to fome fettkment and com- 

pofure. He took the fortreis of Broi^itf, and 

SJt the garriibn to the fword. He ftraitcncd the 
ngliih at Haddington ; and though kxd Dacres 
was enabled to throw relief into the plac^ and to 
reinforce the garriibnj it was found at bft vrrj 
chargeable, and even imprafticable, to keep pofleflhxi 
of that fortreis* The whole country in the neigh- 
bourhood was laid wafte by the inroads both of the 
Scots and Englifh, and could afibrd no fupply to 
the sarrifon : The place lay above thirty miles from 
the borders ; fo' that a regular army was neceflary to 
efcort any provifions thither: And as the plague 
had broken out among the troops^ they perifbcd 
daily) and were reduced to a ftate of great weaknels. 
For thefe reafons, orders were given to difmantle 
Haddington^, and to convey the artillery and gar- 
rifon toBcrwic; and the carl of Rutland, now created 
warden of the caft marches, executed the orders. 
w'rth The king of France alfo took advantage of the 

France, diftradions- among the Englifh, and made an at- 
tempt to recover Boulogne, and that territory, 

* Haywardy p. 157, 998, 9^9. 
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which Henry VII I. had conquered from France, c h a P, 
Qn other pretences he affembled an army ; and falf- Jl!^^^ 
ing fuddenly upon the Boulonnois, took the caftles 1549, 
or Sellaque, Blacknefs, and Ambleteufe, though 
well fupplicd with garrifons, ammunition, and pro- 
vifions ^ He endeavoured to furprife Boulenberg/ 
said was repulfcd; but the garrifon, not thinking 
the place tenable after the lofs of the other fortrefles, 
, dcftroyed the works and retired to Boulogne. The 
rains> which fell in great abundance during the au- ' 
tumn, and a peftilential di(temper which broke out 
in the French camp, deprived Henry of all hopes 
of fuccefe againft Boulogne itfelf 5 and he retired to 
Parish He left the Command of the army to •» 
Gafpar de Coligny, brd of Chatillon, fo famous 
afterwards by the name of admiral Coligny ; 
and he gave him orders to form the ficge early 
in the ^ring. The aftive difpofition df this 
general engaged him* to make, during the winter, ' 
feveral' attempts againft the place ; but they alt 
proved unfuccefsful. 

Strozzi, who commanded the French fleet and 
galleys, endeavoured to make a defcent on Jcrfcy; 
. but meeting there with an Englifh fleet, he com- 
menced an aftion which feenis not to have beea 
decifivc, fince the hillorians of the two nations differ 
in their account of the event *. 

As foon as the French war broke out, the pro- 
teftor endeavoured to fortify himfelf with the alli- 
ance of the emperor ; and he fent over fecretary 
Paget to Bruflils, where Charles then kept court, 
in order to aflift fir Philip Hobbyi the refident am- 
baflador, in this negotiation. But that prince had 
Formed a defign of extending his dominions by a<5t- 
ing the part of champion tor the catholic religion ; 



c Thuanus, lib, vt. c. 6. ^ Ilayward, p. 300. 

• Thusin. King £dward*s Journal, Stowc, }>. 597. 
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Snfxv^' and though extremely dcfirous of accepting thtf ' 
i^ -^-j. Englifti alliance againft France, his capital enemy, • 
1549. he thought it unfui table to his othef pretenfions to 
enter into ftrift confederaey with a nation which had* 
broken off all connexions with the church of Rome.' 
He therefore declined the advances of friendfliip^ 
from England ; and eluded the applications of thc^ 
ambaffadors. An exa<5l account is preferved of this' 
negotiation in a letter of Hobby's ; and it is re-* 
markable that the emperor, in a converfation with 
the- Englifti minifters, afferted that the prerogatives- 
of a king of England were more extenfive thanr 
thofe of a king of France ^ Burnet^ who prefervcs* 
this letter, fubjoins, as a parallel inftance, that one 
©bjedion which the Scots made to marrying their 
queen with Edward was, that all their privileges- 
would be fwalk>wed \ip by the great prerogative of* 
the kings of England ^. 

SoMjERSET, dcfpairing of afliftancte from the em- 
peror,' was inclined to conclude a peace with France' 
and Scotland; and befides that he was not in w 
condition to maintain fuch ruinous wars, be thought 
that there no longer remained any objeft of hoftility. 
The Scots had font away their queen ; and could 
Ttotf if ever fo much inclined, complete the mar- 
riage contradted with Edward : And as Henry VIII. 
had ftipulated to reftore Boulogne in 1554, ic 
feemed a matter of fmall moment to anticipate a few 
years the execution of the treaty. But when he 

Sropcfed thcfc reafons to the council, he met with- 
rong oppofition from his enemies, who feeing him 
unable to fupport the war, were determined, for 
that very reafon, to oppofe all propofals for a paci- 
fication. , The factions ran high in the court of 
England; and matters were drawing to an iflue 
fatal to the authority of the protector. 

' Buraet, to], ii. -p. ¥3*. 175. t Idem, p. r^i% 
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After Somcrfet obtained the patent, invefting ^^5^^* 
him with regal authority, he no longer pa^id any' ^ "^ 
attention to the opinion of the other executors and 1549. 
counfellors ; and being elated with his high dignity, f^f^l^^^ 
as well as with his vidory at Pinkey, he thought council. 
that every one ought in every thing to yield to his 
fentiments. All thofc who were not entirely de- 
voted to him were fure to be negleftcd j whoever 
oppoftd his will received marks of anger or con- 
.tempt ^ ; and while he fhewed a refolution to govern 
every thing, his capacity appeared not in any refptdl 
proportioned to his ambition. Warwic, more fub- 
tle and artful, covered mpre exorbitant views under 
fairer appearances; and having affociated htmfelf 
with Southampton, who had been re-admitted into 
the council, he formed a ftrong party, who were 
determined to free thcmfelves from the flavery im- 
pofed on them by the protestor. 

The malcontent counfellors found the difpofition 
of the nation favourable to their defigns. The no- 
bility and gentry were in general difpieafed with the 
preference which Somerfet feemed to have given 
to the people ; and as they afcribed all the infults to 
which they had been lately expofed to his procras- 
tination and to the countenance Ihown to the mul- 
titude, they apprehended a renewal of the fame 
diforders from his prefent afFeftatioh of popularity. 
He had erefted a court of requefts in his own houfc 
for the relief of the people*, and he interpofed with • 
the judges in thgr behalf; a meafure which might 
be deemed illegal, if any exertion of prerogative at 
that time could with certainty deferve that appella- 
tion. And this attempt, which was a ftretch of 
power, feemed the more impolitic, becaufe it dif* 
gufted the nobles, the fureft fupport of monarchical 
authority. 

•» Strypc, vol. li. p. i2». * Ibid. p. 183. 
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CHAP, But though SomerTet courted the people, the 
'u^^-Ij ^^^^^^^ which he had formed widi them was in no 
i^^. degree anfwerable * to his expedations. The ca« 
tholic party, who retained influence with the lower 
ranks, were his declared enemies; and took advaa- 
tage of every opportunity to decry his condud. 
The attainder and execution of his brother bore an 
odious afpedt : The introdudtion of foreign troops 
into the kingdom was reprefenced in invidious co- 
lours; The great eftace which he had fuddenly ac* 
quired at the expence of the church and of the 
crown rendered him obnoxious » and the palace 
which he was building in the Strand ferved, by its 
magnificence, and ftill more by other circumftanccs 
which attended it, to expofc him to the cenfurc of 
the public. The parifh church of St. Mary, with 
three bidiops houfes, was pulled down, ici order to 
furniih ground and materials for this^ftrufture: Not 
content with that facrilege, an attempt was made to 
d<?moliih St. Margaret's, Weftminfter, and to 
employ the ftones to the fame purpofe j but the pa^ 
riihioners rofe in a tumult and chafed away the pro- 
teAor's tradefmen. He then laid his hands on ^ 
chapel in St. Paul's Church-yard, with a cloifter 
and charnel-houfe belonging to it r and thefe edi- 
fices, together with a church of St. John of Jeru- 
falem, were made ufc of to raife his palace. What 
rendered the matter more odious to the people was, 
that the tombs and other monuments of the, dead 
were defaced; and the bones being carried away 
were buried in unconfecraced ground ^. 
6tb oa. All thefe imprudences were remarked by Somer- 
fet's enemies, who refolved to take advantage of them. 
Lord St, John, prefident of the council the earls of 
Confpi- Warwic, Southampton, and Arundel^ with five 
«^y members more, met at Eiy-houfej and afluming lo 

menct. k Hcyiin, p, 7*, fy Stowe'i Surrey of London. Hajrwarf, 

p. 303. 
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themfelves the whble ppwer of the council, began td ^^ A p. 
a£b independently of the proteftor, whom they repre- v.^^^^;]^ 
Icnted as the author of every public grievance- and 1549, 
misfortune. They wrote letters to the chief nbbi-^ 
lity and gentry in England, informing* them of the 
prefent meafures, and requiring their afliftance i 
They fent for the mayor and aldermen of Londonj 
and enjoined them to obey their orders, without re- 
gard to any contrary orders which they might re- * 
ceivc from the duke of Somerfet* They laid the ' 
feme injunftions on the lieutenant of the Toweo 
who exprefled his rcfolution to comply with them. 
Next day. Rich lord chancellor, the marquis of 
Northampton, the carl of Shrewsbury, fir Thomas ' 
Cheney, fir John Gage, fir Ralph Sadler, and chief 
juftice Montague, joined the malcontent counfellorsi 
and every thing bore a bad afpeft for the proteftor's 
authority. Secretary Petre, whom he had fent to 
treat with the council, rather chofe to remain with 
them : The common council of the city, being ap- 
plied to, declared with one voice their approbation 
of the new meafures, and their rcfolution 01 fupport-^ 
ing them K 

As foon as the protestor heard of the defeftion 
of the counfellors, he removed the king from 
Hampton-court, where he thcn.^refided,* to the 
caftle of Windfor ; and, arming his friends and fer-* 
vants, ieemed refblute to defend himfelf againft all 
his enemies. But finding that no man of rank, 
except Cranmer and Paget, adhered to him, that 
the people did not rife at his fumhnons, that the city 
and Tower had declared againft him, that even his 
beft friends had deferted him, he loit all hopes of 
fuccefs, and began tp apply to his enemies for par- 
don and forgivenefs. No fooner was this defpond- 
ency known, than lord^Ruflfel, fir John Baker fpeaker 
of the houfe of commons, and three counfellors morcj 

1 Stowci p. 597, 598. Hollinglhed, p« 1657. 
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who had hitherto rrtnained neuters, joined the partif 
_ _ _^ ^ of Warwic, whonn every one now regarded as maftcr. 
«349« The council informed the public j by proclamation^ 
of their actions and intentions; they wrote to the 
princeflfes Mary and Elizabeth to the fami^^purpofc ; 
and they made addreflcs to the king, in which, after 
the humbled proteilations of duty and fobmiffion, 
they informed him, that they were the council ap- 
pointed by his father for the government of the king- 
doiTi during his minority ; that they had chofen the 
duke of Somferfet proteftor, under the exprefs tx>n- 
dition, that he fhould guide, himfelf by thcrr advice 
and direction ; that he had ufurped the whole au- 
thority, and had neglefted, and even in every thing 
, oppofcd their counfel j that he had proceeded to that 
height of prefumption as to levy forces againft them, 
and place thefe forces about his majefty's perfbn \ 
They therefore begged that they might be admitted 
to his royal prefeqce j that he would be pleafed to 
rcftore them to his confidence, and that Somerfet's 
fervants might be difmiflcd. Their requcft was 
complied with : Somerfet capitulated only .for gentle 
Somerfct treatment, which was promifcd him. He was, 
"^rofcaor^* however, fent to the Tower"*, with fome of his 
^otc or- f^jgj^^js ^fjj partifans, among whom wa5 Cecil, af- 
terwards fo much diftinguilhed. - Articles of in- 
diftment were exhibited againft him " j of which the 
chief, at leaft the beft founded, is his ufurpation of 
the government, and his taking into his own hands 
the whole adminiftration of affairs. The claufe of' 
his patent, which invefted him with abfolute power, 
unlimited by any law, was hever objefted to him 5 
plainly becaufe, according to the fentiments of thofc 
times, that power was in fome degree involved in 
the very ;dea of regal authority. 

Thh catholics were extremely elated with this re- 
volutions and as they had afcribed all' the late inno- 

»" Stowe, p. 600. n Burnet, vol. ii. book i. coll. 46. Hayw 
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Vations to Somerfet's authority, they hoped that his ^^A^' 
fall would prepare ttkc way for the return of th^ an- ^ -^^ 'J 
ciettt religion. But Warwic, who now bore chief 1549. 
iway in the counciJ, was intirely indiScrent with re- 
gard to all thefe points of controverfy ; and finding 
that the principles of the. refornriation had funk 
deeper into Exiward*s mind than to be ealily eradi- 
cated, he was determined to comply with the young 
prince's inclinations, and not to hazard his new ac- 
quired power by any dangerous cnterprife. ^He took 
care very early to exprefs his intentions of fupport- 
ing the reformation j and he threw fuch difcourage- 
ments on Southampton, who ftood at the head of 
the Romanifts, and whom he confidered as a dan- , 
gerous rival, that that high-fpirited nobleman re- 
tired from the council, and foon after died from 
vexation and difappointment. The odicr counfel- 
lors, who had concurred in the revolution, received 
their reward by promotions and new honours. 
Ruffcl was created earl of Bedford : The marquis 
of Northampton obtained the office of great cham- • 
i)erlain ; .and lord Wentworth, befides the office of 
chamberlain of the houfchold, got two large ma- 
nors. Stepney and Hackney, which were torn from 
the fee of London °. A council of regency was 
formed, not that which Henry's will had Appointed 
for the, government of the kingdom, and which, 
being foijnded on an adl of parliament, v/as the only 
legal one ; but compofed chiefly of members who 
had formerly been appointed by Somerfet, and who > 
derived their feat from an authority which was now 
declared ufurped and illegal. But fuch niceties 
ifvere during that age little underftood^ and fltill lefs 
regaided, In England. 

A SESSION of parliament was held 5 and as it was ^th Nov. 
the ufual maxim of that aflembly to acquiefce in every ^g^"^*** 
adminiftratioo which was eO^abliihed, the council 

» Hcylln, p. 85. Rymcr, torn. xv. jn. %i6» 
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c H A P. dreaded no oppofition from that quarter^ and had 
^xxxv.^ more reafon to look for a corroboration of their au- 
1549. thority. Somerfet had been prevailed on to confels 
ajd Dec. Qn his knees, before the council, all the articles of 
charge againft him ; and he imputed thefe mifcle- 
meanors to his own ralhnefs, folly, and indifcretion^ 
not to any malignity of intention ', He even lub- 
fcribed this conteflTion ; and the paper was given in 
to parliament, who, after fending a commiaee to 
examine him, and hear-him acknowledge it to be 
genuine, pafled a vote, by which they deprived him 
of all his oiEce$, and fined him two thoufand pounds 
a year in land. Lord St. John was created trealurcr 
in his place, and Warwic carl marfhal. The pro- 
fecution againft him was carried no farther. His 
fine was remitted by the king: He recovered his 
liberty : And Warwic, thinking that he was now 
fufficicntly humbled, and tjiat his authority was 
much leflencd by his late tame and abjeft behaviour^ 
re-admitted him into the council, and even agreed 
to an .alliance between their families, by the marriage 
of his own fon, lord Dudley, with the lady Jane 
Seymour, daughter of Somerfet \ 

DuniNG this feflTion a fevere law was pafled againft 
dots '. It was enafted. That if any, to the num- 
ber of twelve perfons, fhould meet together for any 
matter of ftate, and being required by a lawful ma- 
giftrate ftiould not difperft, it fhould be treafon; 
and if any broke hedges, or violently pulled up pales 
about inclofures, without lawful authority, it ftiould 
be felony : Any attempt to kill a privy counfellor 
was fubjeded to the fame penalty. The biftiops 
had made an application, complaining that they 
were depi ived of all their power by the encroachr 
merits of the civil courts, and the prefent fufpenfion 
ot the Canon law ; that they could fummon no 
oltcndcr bctqre them, punifli no vice, or exert the 

P Heylin, p. 84. Hayward,* p. 309. Stowe, p. 603. 
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difcipline of the church : From which diminution of c H a Pi 
their authority, they pretended, immorality had ^^^^ 
€vcry where received great encouragement and in- 1549. 
creafe. The defign of fpme was, to revive the pe- 
nitentiary rules of the primitive church : But others 
thought, that fuch an authority committed to the 
bifhops would prove more o^preflive than confcffion, 
penance, and all the clerical inventions of the Romifh 
fuperftition. The parliament for the prefent con- 
tented themfelves with empowering the king to ap- 
point thirty- two commiflioners to compile a body of 
canon laws, which were to be valid, though never , 
ratified by parliament. Such implicit truft did they 
repofe in the crown ; without reflefting that all their 
liberties and properties might be afFefted by thefe ^ 
canons \^ The king did not live to affix the royal . 
fanftion to the new canons.. Sir John Sharington, 
whofe crimes and malverfations had appeared fp 
egregious at the condemnation of lord Seymour, 
obtained from parliament a reverfal of his at- 
tainder \ This man fought favour with the more 
zealous reformers ; and biftiop Latimer affirmed, that 
though formerly he had been a moft notorious knjave, 
he was now fo penitent that he had become a very 
honeft man. 

When Warwic and the council of regency began 1550. 
to exercife their power, they found themfelves in- ^^^^ ^"^ 
volved in the fame difficulties that had enibarrafled sro"u^d" 
the proteftor. The wars with France and Scotland 
could not be fupported by an exhauftecl exchequer ; 
feemed dangerous to a divided nation 5 and were now 
acknowledged not to have any objeft which even 
the grfeateft and moft uninterrupted fuccefs could 
attain. The projeft of peace entertained by Somer- 
fet had feryed them as a pretence for clamour againft 
his adminiftration i yet, after fending fir Thomas 

» 3 and 4. Edw. VI. c. ».. « Ibid. c. 13. 
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c HAP. Cheney to the emperor, and npaking again a fr^shHeA 
^ '. effort to engage him in the proteftion of Boidogne, 
i^^p. they found themfelves obliged to Uften tjo the ad- 
vances which Henry made them> by the caoal of 
Guidotti,- a Florentine merchant. The earl of Bed- 
ford, fir John Mafon, Paget, and Petrc, were fenc 
over to Boulogne, wirfi full powers to negotiate. 
The French king abfolutely refufcd to pay die two 
millions of crowns which his predeceflbr had ac- 
knowledged to be due to the crown of Enghnd as 
arrears of penfions j and laid that he never would 
confent to render himfelf tributary to any prince : 
Boulogne But he offered a fum for tUe immediate reftitutioa 
rwireiidcr- pf fiojjlogne i and four hundred thoufjyid crowns 
Iv|a»ch 24.. were at laft agreed on, one half to be paid immedi- 
arely, the other in Auguft following. Six-hoftages 
were given fqr the performance of this article. Scot- 
land was comprehended in the treaty : The Engiifh 
ftipulated to reftore Lauder and Douglas, and to de- 
molifli the fortreffes of Roxburgh and Ey mouth". 
TSio fooner was peace concluded with France, than a 
projeft was entertained of a clofe alliance with that 
' kingdom ; and Henry willingly embraced a propofal 
fo fuirable both to his interefts and his inclinations. An 
agreement feme time after was formed for a marriage 
between Edward and Elizabeth, a daughter of France; 
and all the articles were, after a litde negotiation, 
. fuiiy fettled "" : But this projeft never took cffcd:. 
Th£ intention of marrying the king to a daughter 
of Henry, a violent perfecutor of the proteftants, 
was no wife acceptable 'to that party in England : But 
in all ocher refpefts the council was fteady in pro- 
fiioclng the reformution, and in enforcing the laws 
againft the Romanifts. Several prelates were ftill 
addided to that comirxunion j and though they made 

« Burnet, vol. li. p. 148. Hiiywanl, p. 310,311,312. Rymer, 
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fpme complian,c€s, in order to fave thei;- biihoprics, chap, 
they retarded, as much as they fafely could, the exe- ^, V. 
cutiqn of the new laws^ and gave countenance to fuch 1 5^0, 
incunnbcnts as were negligent or refraftory. A re- 
lolution was therefore taken to feek pretences' for de- 
priviag thofe prelates ^ and the executioa of this 
intention was the more cafy> as they had all of them 
been obliged to take commiflions, in which it was 
declared, that they held their fees during the king's 
pleafure only. It was thought proper to begin' with 
Qardiner, in order to ftrike a terror into the reft. 
The method of proceeding againft him was violent, 
and had fcarcely any colour of law or juftice. In- 
junftions had been given him to inculcate, in a fer- 
mon, the duty of obedience to a king, even during 
his minority -, and bcQaufe he had neglefted this to- 
pic, he had been thrown into prifon, and had been 
there detained during two years, without beiijg ac- ^ 
cufed of any crime, except difobcdicnce to this arbi- 
trary cprnmand. The duke of Somerfct, fecretary 
Petre, and fome others of the council, were now 
fcnt, in order to try his temper, and endeavoured tq 
find fome grounds for depriving him : He profcfled to 
them his intention of conforming to the government, 
of fupporting the king's laws, and of officiating by 
the new liturgy. This was not the difpofition whijch 
-they expedled or defired*. A new deputation was 
therefore fent, who carried him fcveral articles to 
fubfcribe. He was required to acknowledge his 
former mifbehaviour, and to confefs the juftice of 
his confinement : He was likewife to own, that the 
king was fupreme head of the church j that the ^ 

power of making and difpenfing with holidays was 
part of the prerogative j that the book of common- 
prayer was' a godly and commendable formi that 
the king was a complete fovereign in his minority ; 
(hat the law of the Hx articles was juftly repealed i 

X Hcylin, p. 99. 
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^xxv*' ^"^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^"S ^^^ ^"^^ authority to corrcA and 
V ^ ' . reform' what was amifs in ccclcfiaftical difcipline^ 
fsso- government, or doftrine. The bifliop was willing 
to fet his hand to all the articles except the firft : He 
maintained his conduft to have been inofFenfive ; and 
declared that he would not own himfelf guilty of 
faults which he had ncvfer committed^. 

The council, finding that he had gone fuch 
lengths, were determined to prevent his full compli- 
ance, by multiplying the difficulties upon him, and 
fending him new articles, to fubfcribc. A lift was 
, felefted of fuch points a3 they thought would be the 

hardeft of digeftioh ; and, not content with this 
rigour, they alfo infifted on his fubmiflion, axid his 
acknowledgment of paft errors. To make this fub- 
fcription more mortifying, they demanded a promife, 
that he would recommend and publilh all thcfe ar- 
, ticles from the pulpit : But Gardiner, ^ho faw that 
they intended either to rujn or diftionour him, or 
perhaps both, determined not to gratify his enemies 
by any farther compliance : He ftill maintained his 
innocence ; defired a fair trial -, and refufed to fub- 
fcribe more articles, till he ftiould recover his liberty. 
For this pretended offence his bifhopric was put 
under fequeftration for three nionths ; and as he 
then appeared no more compliant than before, a 
oommiflion was appointed to try, or, more properly 
fpeaking,,to condemn him. The commiffioners 
• were, the primate, the bifhops of London, Ely, 
. and Lincoln, fecretary Petre, fir James Hales, and 
fome other lawyers. Gardiner objefted to the le- 
gality of the commifTion, which was not founded on 
• iany ftatuce or precedent j and he appealed from the 
commiffioners to the king. His appeal was not 
regarded : Sentence was pronounced againft him ; 
He' was deprived of his bifhopric, and commicced 
- fo clofe Cuftody : His books and papers were feizedi 

Jf C9^lltr^ vol* ii. p. ^05, from the council bookft. Heylto, p. 99. 
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he was fecluded from all company ; and it was not ^ H a p. 
allowed him either to fend or receive any letters or ».^, ^^^ 
melTages*. x,^,, 

Gardiner, as well as the other prelates, had 
agreed to hold his office, during the king's pleafure : 
But the council, unwilling to make ufe of a con- 
ceflion which had been fo illegally and arbitrarily 
extorted, chofej-ather to employ fome forays qf juf- 
ticc ; a refolution which led them to commit ftill 
^ greater iniquities and .feverities. But the violence 
of the reformers did not Hop here. Day biihop of 
Chicheftcri Heathe of Worceftcr, and Voifey of 
Exeter, were deprived of their bilhoprics, on pretence 
of difobedience. Even Kitchen of Landaff, Capoa 
of Sahfb'uj-y, and Sampfon of Coventry, though 
they had complied in every thing,' yet not being fup^ 
pofed cordial in their obedience, were obliged to 
feck proteftion, by facrificing the moft confiderable 
revenues of their fee to the rapacious courtiers *. 

These plunderers negle£led not even fmalter • 

profits. An order was iflued by council for purging 
the library at Weftminfter of all miffals, legends, 
and other fuperftitious volumes, and delivering cheur 
garniture to fir Anthony Aucher **. Many of thefc 
books were plaited with gold and filver, and cui ibufly 
embofled ; and this finery was probably the fuper- 
flition th^ condemned then)^ Great havoc was 
likewife made on the libraries at Oxford. Books 
and manufcripts were deftroyed without diftin&ion : 
The volumes of divinity fuffercd for their rich bind- 
ing : Thofe of literature were condemned as ufelels : 
'f hofc of geometry and aftronomy were fuppofed to 
contain nothing but necromancy ^. The univerlity 
had not power to oppofe thefe barbarous violences : 



f FoXy vol. ij. p. 734., &feq. Bursety Heylin» Collier, 
a Goodwin de Piaeful. A'ngl. Heylin, p. 100. 
b Collier, vot.ii. p. yyj. from the council books. 
f Wood, Hift. & Antiq. Oxon. lib. i. p. 271, 172. 
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CHAP. They were in danger of lofing their own revenues 5 
^^^^- and cxpefted eyery^ moment to be (wallowed up by 
the earl of Warwic and his aflfociates. 

Though every one befides yielded to the autho- 
rity of the council, the lady Mary could never be 
brought to compliance; and (he ftill continued to 
kdhere to the mds, and to rejeft the n^w liturgy.- 
. Her behaviour was during Ibme time connived at ; 
but at laft her two chaplains. Mallet and Berkley^ 
were thrown into prifon ° ; and remonftrances were 
made to the princefs herfelf on account of her diibbe- 
dience. , The council wrote her a letter, by which 
they endeavoured to make, her change her fenti- 
snents, and to perfbade her that her religious faith 
was very ill grounded. They alked her what war- 
rant there was in fcripture for prayers in an unknown 
tongue, the ufe of images, or offering up the facra- 
ment for the dead ; and they defired her to perufe 
St. Auftin, and the other ancient doftors, who 
would convince her of the errors of the Romifh fu- 
perftition, and prove that it was founded merely on 
falfe miracles and lying ftories ^ The lady Mary 
remained otftinate againft all this advice, and de- 
clared herfelf willing to endure death rather than 
relinquifli her religion : She only feared, fhe faid, 
that me was not worthy to fuffer martyrdom in fo 
holy a caufe: And as for proteftant books, ^e 
thanked God, that as (he never had,"fo (he hoped 
never to read any of them. Dreading farther vio-^ 
Jence, (he endeavoured to make an efeape to her* 
kinfman Charles ; but her defign was difcovered and 
prevented *, Thef emperor remonftrated in her be- 
half, and even • threatened hoftilitics, ' if liberty of 
confcience were refufed her : But though the coun-r 
cil, fenfible that the kingdom was in no condition to 
fupport with honour fuch a war, was defirous to 

« Strype, vol ii. p. 149. f Fox, vol. ii« QoUicr, Burnet, 
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coqnply j they found giyat difflcttUy to ovarcome the C h a p. 

icuruples of the young king. H^ had bcqn educated ^^^^ 

in fuch a violent abhorrence of the ncwfe and- other 155,^ 

popifti rites, which he regarded as impious and 

idolatrous, that he fhould participate, he thought, ' , 

in the fin, if he allowed lC3 coainfiiiHon : And when 

at laft the importunity of Craiuner^ Ridley, and 

Poinet, prevailed fomewhat over his oppofition, he 

burft into tears ; lamenting his ftfter's obftinacy, and 

bewailing his own hard fate, that he mull fuSer her 

to continue in fuch an abominable mode of worihip. 

The great objeft, at this time, of antipathy among 

the protcftant fefts was popery, or, more properly 

fpeakii^, the pa'pifts.. Thefe they regarded as the 

common enemy, who threatened every moment to 

t>verwhelm the evangelical faith, and deftroy its par-* 

tifans by fire and fword : They had not as yet had 

Ifeifure to attend to the other minute difTerencea 

among themfelves, which afterwards became the 

objed of fuch furious quarrels and animofities, and 

threw the whole kingdom into combuftion. Several 

Lutheran divines who bad reputation in thofe days, 

Bucer, Peter Martyr, and others^ were induced to 

take fhelter in England, from the perfecutions wj^ch 

the emperor exercifed in > Germany ; aad they re^. 

ceived protedion and encouragement. John A^Iafco» 

i Polifh nobleman, being expelled his .country by 

the rigours of the catholics, fettled during fome 

time at Emden in Eaft Friezland, where he became 

preacher to a congregation of the reformed, Forc*» 

feeing the perfecutions which enfucd, he removed to 

England, and brought his congregation along with 

bitn. The council, who regarded them as induf** 

trious ufeful people, and defired to invite over others 

of the fame character, not only gave them the church 

of Auguftine friars for the exercife of their religion, 

but granted them a charter, by which they were 

f rented into a corporation^ conliftin^ of a iuperin* 
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CHAP, tcnd^nt and four aflifting miniftcrs. This ecclefi- 
xxxv^ aftical cftablilhment was quite independent of the 
2551. church of Englandj and differed from it in fomc 
rites and ceremonies *. 

These differences anrK>ng the proteftants were 
matter of triumph to the catholics j who infifted, 
that the moment men departed from the authority of 
the. church, they loft all criterion of truth and falle- 
hood in matters of religion, and muft be carried 
away by every wind of doftrine. The Continual va- 
riations of every feft of proteftants afforded them 
the fame topic of reafoning. The book of Com- 
mon Prayer fuffered in England a new revifal, and 
fome rites and ceremonies which had given ofience 
were omitted*. The fpeculative do£trines, or the 
metaphyfics of religion, were alio reduced to 
forty-two articles. Thefe were intended to obviate 
farther divifions and variations ; and the compiling 
of them had been poftponed till the eftablilhment of 
the liturgy, which was juftly regarded as a more ma- 
terial objeft to the people. . The eternity of hell 
torments is afferted in this confeffion of faith ; and 
care is alfo taken to inculcate, not only that no hea- 
then, how virtuous foever, can cfcj^pe an endlefs 
ftate of the moft exquilite mifery, but alfo that every 
one who prefumes to maintain that any pagan can 
poflibly be faved, is himfelf expofed to the penalty 
of eternal perdition ^ 

The theological zeal of the council, though fcem- 
ingly fervent, went nor fo far as to make them ncg- 
left their own temporal concerhs, which fcem to have 
ever been uj>permoft in their thoughts : They even 
found leifure to attend to the public intereft; nay, to 
the commerce of the nation, which was at that time 
very little the objeft of general ftudy or attention. 
The trade of England had anciently been carried 
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»ri altc^cther by. foreijgners, chiefly the injbabitants H a p» 
of the Hanfe-towns, or Eafterlings, as they were ^^^^ 
called s and in order to encourage thefe merchants to 1551. 
iettle in England^ they had been ere6led into a cor- 
poration by Henry III. had obtained, a patent, were 
endowed with privileges, and were exempted from 
feveral heavy duties paid by other aliens. So igno- 
rant were the Englifh of commerce, that this com- 
pany, ufually denominated the merchants of the 
Stil-yard, engrofled, even down to the reign of Ed- 
ward, almoft the whole foreign trade of the king-^ 
dom ; and a$ they naturally employed the (hipping 
of their own country, the navigation of England was 
alio in a very lahguilhing condition. It was there- 
fore thought proper by the council to feek pretences 
'for annulling the privileges of this corporation, pri- 
vileges which put them nearly on an equal footing 
with Englifhmen in the duties which they paid ; and 
as fuch patents were, during that age, granted by 
the abfolute power of the king, men were the lefs 
furprifed to find them revoked by the fame authority. 
Several remonftranccs were made againft this inno- 
vation by Lubcc, Hamburgh, and other Hanfe- 
towns ; but the council perfevered in their refolution, 
and the good efTeds of it (bon became vifible to the 
nation. The Epglifh. merchants, by their very fitu^ 
' ation as natives, had advantages above foreigners in 
the purchafe of cloth, wool, and other commodities; 
.though thefe advantages had not hitherto been fuf- , 
ficient to roufe their induftry, ^or engage them to 
becomc-rivals to this opulent company : But when 
aliens' duty was alfo impofed upon all foreigners in- 
difcriminately, the Englifli were tempted to enter 
into commerce ; and a fpirit of induftry began to 
• appear in the kingdom '. 

About the fame time a treaty was made with 
Guftavus Ericibn, king of Sweden^ by which It was 

^ Hayward, p. 316, Heylin, p. loS. Strype's Mem. ▼«!. U. p. 295. 
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ftiptrlatn), that if he ient birificm imo Ei^knl^ ke 
might €9Eport Engltth cotnmodidcs mttouc ptyin§ 
cufttim ; that he (hoald cany bullion to no odher 
prince ; that if he fent oEimias, ij^ed, copper, &3c 
he Hiould psf cuftom for EngUfli commodities as an 
Englifhrnan ; «id that if he ient 6cher merchandiie» 
he %ould have free iniercourfe, pitying cuftom as a 
ftranger *, , The butlion fent Ofvcr by Sweden, tlio«gh 
k could not foe in great iqxiaa»dty, fet the miprt to 
work: Good fpedeivas ooiivod^ And much of the 
bafe metal formerly vBRx^Wzs recalled : A drcum- 
fta»ce nvihich tended eaotretv^lyto the encottragemeot 
of conwnerce. 

But all chefe fchert^es lor pmmotiog induifay yj^ae 
^ikcly to prove abortive, by the fcarxrfxioniefticcon- 
vuMions, arifing from the ambition of Warwic. Th« 
nobleman, not contented with che ftation which he, 
had attained, carried farther his pnecenfions, and had 
gained parti fans, who were difpofcd to fecondhim ia 
every cnterprife. The laft earl of Northumberland 
died without iffue j and as fir Thomas Piercy, ins 
brother, had been attainted on account of die Aare 
whidi he had in the Yorklhire iivfurreftion during 
the late reign, the title was at prefent cxdn6t, and 
the cftate was vefted in die erown. Warwic now 
procured to himfelf a gpantof thofe anfiple poiTef- 
fions, which lay chiefly in the North, the moft war- 
like part of the kingdom ; and be was dignified with 
-the dde 'of dv>ke of Northumberland* His friend 
Ptiulet lord St. John, the treaforer, was created, 
fii^ft^ earl of Wiltfhire, then marquis of Wincheftcr : 
fir William Herbert obtained the tide of earhof 
Pembroke. 

But the ambidon of Northumberland made him 
regard all increafe of poiTeflTions and xides, either to 
himfelf or his partifans, as fteps ^nly to farther ac- 
quifitions. Finding th«t Someriet; though degraded 
from his dignky, and even% leBTened in the public 

'» 'Heylin, p. 1094 

opinion 
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ctpinfoh by his fpirftlefs conduft, ftill enjoyed a oofn- CHAP,, 
fiderable (hare of popularity, he determined to ruin \^^^^ 
che man whoiri he regarded as the chief obftacle to 1351^ 
the attainment of his hopes. The aUiance which 
diad been contrafted between the , families had pro*- 
iduced no cordial union^ and only^* enkbled Norths 
umberland to compafs with more certainty the de- 
Itrudtion of his rival He fecretly gained many of 
che friends and fervants of that unhappy nobleman : 
iic fometimes terrified him by the appearance of ' ^ 
* danger; fometimes provoked him by ill ufage. The 
^inguarded Somerfet often broke out into menacing 
•cxpreffions againft Northumberland : At other times 
he formed rafh projedts, which he immediately 
abandoned : His treacherous confidents carried to 
his enemy every paflionate word which dropped from ' 
him : They revealed the fchemes which -they them- 
felves had firft fuggefted " : And Northumberland, 
thinking that the proper feafon was now come, be- 
gan to aft in an open manner againft him. 

In one night the duke of Somerfet, lord Qrey, x6tli oa. 
David and John Seymour, Hammond and Neudi- 
gate, tyo of the duke's fervants, fir Ralph Vane, 
and fir Thomas Palmer, were arretted, and com- 
mitted to cuftody. Next day thedutchefs of Somer- 
iet, with her favourites Crane and his wife, fir Miles 
•Partridge, fir Michael Stanhope, Bannifl:er, and 
others, were thrown intQ prifon. Sir Thomas Pal- 
Tiicr, who had all along adted as a fpy upon Somerfcr, 
accufed him of having formed a defign to raifc an 
infurreftion in the north, to attack the gens d'armes 
on a mufter-day, tofecure the Tower, and to raife , 

a rebellion in London : But, what was the only pro- 
table accufation, he aflerted, that Somerfet had once 
. laid a projeft for murdering Northumberland, North- 
ampton, and Pembroke, at a banquet which was to 
bcigfven them by lord Pagit. Crane and^his wife 

. confirmed 
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c H A F. confirmed Palmer's tcftimony with regard to thfe laft 
^^^j dcfign ; and it appears that fome rafti fchcme of that 
X55X. nature had really been mentioned i though no regu* 
lar confpiracy had been formed, or means prepared 
for its execution. Hammond confeiled that the du^e 
had armed men to guard him one night in his houic 
at Greenwich. 
Trial of SOMERSET was brought to his trial before the mar- 
Somcifct. quis of Winchcfter, created high Reward. Twcnty- 
fevcn peers compofed the jury, amon^ whom were 
Northumberland, Pembroke, and Northampton, 
whom decency fhould have hindered from a&ing as 
judges in the trial of a man that appeared to be their 
capital enemy. Somerfet was accufed of high treaibn 
' on account of the projedted infurreftions, . and of fe- 
lony in laying a defign to murder privy-counfellors. 
'We have a very imperfe6t account of all ftate 
trials during that age, which is a fenfiblc defeft in 
our hiftory : But it appears that fome more regu- 
larity was obferved in the management of this proie- 
cution than had ufually been employed in like cafes. 
ift Decern. The witncffes were at leaft examined by the privy- 
council ; and though they were neither produced in 
couft, nor confronted with the prifoner (circum- 
ftances required by the ftrid principles of equity), 
their depofitions were given in to the jury. The 
proof fecms to have been lame with regard to the 
treafonable part of the charge ; and Somerfct*s de- 
fence was fo fatisfaftory, that the peers gave verdift 
in his favour: The intention alone of aflaulting the 
privy-counfellors was fupported by tolerable evi- 
dence ; and the jury brought him in guilty of felony. 
The prifoner himfelf confeffed that he had exprefled 
Jiis intention of murdering Northumberland and the 
other lords j but had not formed any refolution on 
that head : And when he received fentence, he afked 
pardon of thofe peers for the defigns which he had 
hearkened to againft them. The people, by whom 
Somerfet was beloved, hearing the firft part of his 

fentence. 
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.fcntence, by which he was acquitted from trealbn, ^ ^'a p. 
cxpreffed their joy by loud acclamations : But their ^^f^ 
latisfaftion was fuddenly damped, on finding that he 
was condemned to death for felony *. 

Care had been taken by Northumberland's cmif- '55** 
faries, to prepoflefs the young king againft his uncle ; 
and left he Ihould relent, no accefs was given to 
any of Somerfet's friends, and the prince was kept 
from refleftion by a continued feries of occupations 
and amufements. At laft the prifoner was brought HUcxccu- 
to the fcaffold on Tower-hill^ amidft great crowds **''"• 
of fpeftators, who bore him fuch fincere kindnefs ** 
that they entertained to the laft moment the fond 
hopes of his pardon ^. Many of them rufhed in to 
dip their handkerchiefs in his blood, which they 
long prefcrvcd as a precious* relique; and fome of . 
them foon after, when Northumberland met with a 
like doom, upbraided him with this cruelty, and 
difplayed to him thefe fymbols of his crime. So- 
mcrfet, indeed, though many adlions of his life 
were exceptionable, lecms in general to have merited 
a better fate; and the fault? which he committed 
were owing to weaknefs, not to any bad intention. 
His virtues were better calculated for private than 
for public life ; and by his want of penetration and 
firmnefs he was ill fitted vj extricate bimfclf from 
thofe cabals and violences to which that age was fo 
nauch addifted. Sir Thomas Arundel, fir Michael 
Stanhope, fir Miles Partridge, and fir Ralph Vane, 
all of them Somerfet's friends, were brought to their 
trial, condemned, and executed: Great injuftice 
feems to have been ufed in their profecution. Lord 
Paget, chancellor of the dutchy, was on fome prc- 
•tence tried in the ftar- chamber, and condemned in 
a, fine of 6000 pounds, with the lofs of his office. 

« Hayward» p. 3ip» 3ii» s*^- Stowe^ p, 606. HoWlnfQicd, 
p. 2067. P H;^ywan1| p. 324. 325. 
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To mortify, him the more, he was degraded front 
the order of the garter ; as unworthy, on account of^ 
his mean birth, to fhare that hcMiour^, Lord Rich, 
chancellor, was alfo compelled to refign his office,, 
on the difcovery of fbme marks of friendfhip whicb 
be had fhown to Somerfet. 
Md Jtin. y „£ day after the execution of Somerfet, a feflioi* 
ment! '*" <^ parliamient was held, in which ferther advances 
were made towards the eftaWifhmcnt of the reforma- 
tion. The new liturgy was authorifed; and penal- 
ties were enafted againft all thofe who abfented 
themfclves from public worfhip '. To ufe the mafs 
had already been prohibited yjider fcvcre penalties ; 
fi> that the refbirmers, it appears, whatever Icope 
diey had giyen to their own private judgment, in 
difputing the tenets of the ancient religion, were re- 
vived not to allow the fame privilege to others ; and 
the praftic9> nay the very dodrine of toleration,, 
was at that time equally unknown to all feds and 
parties. To dilTent from the religion of the magif- 
trat^, was univerfally conceived to be as criminal as 
to queftion his title, or rebel againft his authority. 

A LAW was enaftcd againft ufuryj that is, againft 
taking any intereft for money ^ This aft was the 
remalns^ of ancient fuperftition ; but being found ex- 
tremely iniquitous in idelf, as well as prejudicial tO' 
commerce, it was afterwards repealed in the twelfth of 
Elizabeth. The common rate of intereft, notwith- 
ftanding the law, was at this time 14 per cent \ 

A BiLi, was introduced by th« miniftry into the 
houfe of lords, renewing thofe rigorous ftatutes of 
treafon which, had been abrogated ki the beginning 
of this reign -, and though the peers, by their highr 
ftation, flood moft expofed to thelc tempefts of 
ftate, yet had diey fo little regard to public fecurityj. 

« Stowe, \n 608. ' 5 & 4 £dw» VI. c. i^ •Ibid. c. zo. 
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br even to their own true infereft^ that they paflcd ^ " ^ P. 
the bill with only one diflenting voice". But the ^^^ j 
comnaons rejedled it> agd prepared a new bill, tjiat 1551. 
palled into a law, by which it was enafted, That 
whoever fl-jould call the king or any of his heirs, 
named in the ftatutc of the 35 th of the laft reign, 
heretic, fchifmatic, tyrant, infidel, or ufurper of 
the crown, fhoiild forfeit, for the firft offence, their 
goods and chattels, and be imprifoned during plea- 
lure ', for the fecond, Ihould incur a fncmumre ; for 
the third, fhould be attainted for treafon. But if 
any fhould unadvifedly utter fuch a (lander in writr 
ing, printing, painting, carving, or graving, he 
was'for.the firft offence to be held a traitor''. It * 

may be worthy of notice, that the king and his next 
heir, the lady Mary, were profefTedly of different 
religions y and religions which tlirew on each other 
the imputation ©f herefy, fchifm, idolatry, profane- ^ 
nefs, blafphemy, wickednefs, and all the opprobrious 
epithets that religious zed has invented. Ifrwas al- 
moft impoffible, therefore, for the people, if they 
Ipoke at all on thefe fubjedts, not to fall into the 
crime fo feverely punifhed by the flatute; and the 
jealoufy of the commons for liberty, though it led 
them to rqeft the bill of treafons fent to them by the 
lords, appears not to have been very adlive, vigilant, 
or clear-fighted. * 

The commons annexed to this bill a claufe which 
was of more importance than the bill itfelf, that no 
one fhould be convifted of any kind of treafon un- 
lefs the crime were pfoved by the oaths of two wit- 
nefTes confronted with the prifoner. The lords for 
Tome time fcrupled to pafs this claufe, though con- 
formable to the moft obvious principles of equity. 
But the members of that houfe trufted for prote6lion 
to their prefent perfonal intcreft and power, and neg- 

» Parliamentary Hift. vol. fii. p. 15^. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 190. 
• w 5 5c 6 Edw. VI. cap. a. . . ' . 
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Icftcd the nobkft and moft permanent fecurity, that 

of laws. 

1554.' The houfe of peers paflcd a biU, whofe objcft 
was niaking a provifion for the poor ; but the com- 
mons, not chufing that a moncy-biU fliould begin 
in the upper houfe, framed a new aft to the fame 
purpofc. By this adk the churchwardens were em- 
powered to coUeft charitable contributions ; and if 
any refufed to give, or diffuaded others from that 
charity, the bifhop of the diocefe was empowered to 
proceed againft them. 5uch large difcretionary 
powers intruded to the prelates, feem as proper an 
objeck of jealou fy as the authority affumed by the 
peers '. 

There was another occafion in which the parlia- 
ment repofed an unufual confidence in the bi(hops. 
They empowered them to proceed againft fuch as 
neglcfted the Sundays and holidays ''• But theft 
were unguarded conceflions granted to the church : 
The general humour of the age rather led men to 
bereave the ecclefiaftics of all power, and even to 
pillage them of their property : Many clergymen 
about this time were obliged for a fubfiftence to turn 
carpenters or taylors, and fom.e kept ale-houfes *. 
The bilhops themfelves were generally reduced to 
poverty, and held both their revenues and fpirituai 
office by a very precarious and uncertain tenure. 

ToNSTAL, bifhop of Durham, was one of the 
moft eminent prelates of that age, ftill lefs for the 
dignity of his ice, than for his own perfonal merit; 
his learning, moderation, humanity, and benefi- 
cence. He had oppofcd, by his vote and authority, 
all innovations in religion; but as foon as they were 
fnafted, he had always fubmitted, and had con- 
formed to every theological fyftem which had been 
eftablifhed. His known probity had made this 
compliance be afcribed, not to an intereftcd Qr time- 

. * 5 ic G Edw. VI. <:ap. a. / IbiJ. cap. 3. 9 Burmt* 

vol. ii. p. 202. 
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fefving fpirit, but to a fenfe of duty, which led him ^^^^ J*' 
to think, that all private opinion ought to be facri- ^_ _^ 
ficed to the great concern of public peace and tran-' 155^. 
quillity. The gfeneral regard paid to his character 
had protedled hinn from any fevere treatment during 
the adminiftratio'n of Somerfct ; but when North- 
umberland gained the afcendant, he was thrown into 
prifon ; and as that rapacious nobleman had formed 
a defign of feizing the revenues of the fee of Dur- 
ham, and of acquiring to himfelf a principality in 
the northern counties, he was refolved, in order to 
efFeft his purpofe, to deprive Tonftal of his bifliopric, 
A bill of attainder, therefore, on pretence of mif- 
prifion of treafon, was introduced into the houfe of. 
peers againft the prelate ; and it paffed with the op- 
pofition only of lord Stourton, a zealous catholic, 
and of Cranmer, who always bore a cordial and 
fincere friendftip to the bifliop of Durham. But. 
when the bill was fent down to the commons, they 
required that witnefles fhould be examined, that 
Tonftal Ihould be allowed to defend himfelf, and 
that he (hould be confronted with his accufers: 
And when thefe demands were refufed, they rejefted 
the bill. 

This equity, fo unufual in the parliament during 
that age, was afcribed by Northumberland and his 
partifans, ndt to any regard for liberty and juftice, 
but to the prevalence of Somerfet's faftion in a 
houfe of commons, which, being chofen during the 
adminiftration of that nobleman, had been almoft 
entirely filled with his creatures. They were con- 
firmed in this opinion, when they found that a bill, 
ratifying the attainder of Somerfet and his accom- 
plices, was alfo rejcfted by the commons,, though 
it had pafled the upper houfe. A refolution was 
therefore taken to diflblvc the parliament, which had April 15. 

ficten during this whole reign ; and foon after to 

^mmon a new one. 
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CHAP. ]f^aRTHUMBERLANp, in ordcF to enfure to hkn- 
^xx . ^^j^ ^ houfe of commons entirely obfequious to his 
will, ventured on an expedient, which could not 
have bcefi prafkifed, or even imagined, in an age 
when there was any idea or comprehenfion of liberty. 
He engaged the king to write circular letters to all 
the Iheriffs, in which he enjoined them to inform 
the freeholders, that they were required to choofe 
men of knowledge and experience for their reprc- 
fentatives. After this general exhortation, the king 
continued in thefe words : " And yet, neverthelefe, 
" our pleafure is, that where our privy-council, or 
" any of them, fhall, in our behalf, recommend 
*/ within their jurifdiftion men of learning and wif- 
*' dom ; in fuch cafes their directions (hall be re- 
" garded and followed, as tending to the fame end 
" which wc defire j that is, to have this affembly 
" compofed of the perfons in our realm the beft 
" fitted to give advice and good counfcl *." Se- 
veral letters were fent from the king, recom- 
mending members to particular counties, fir Richard 
Cotton to Hampfliire ; fir William Fitzwilliams 
and fir Henry Nevil to Berkftiirc ; fir William Drury 
and fir Henry Benningfield to Suffolk, &c. But 
though fome counties only received this fpecies of 
€onge d'elire from the king ; the recommendations 
from the privy-council and the counfellors, wc may 
fairly prefume, would extend to the greater part, if 
not to the whole of the kingdom. 

It is remarkable that this attempt was made 
during the reign of a minor king, when the royal 
authority is ufually weakefl:; that it was patiently 
fobmitted to ; and that it gave fo little umbrage as 
fcarcdy to be taken notice of by any hift:orian. 
The painful and laborious colleftor above cited, 
who never omits the moft trivial matter, is the only 

» ^Strype'g Ecclcfiaftical Memorials, vol, ii, p. 394. 
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perfon that has thought this memorable letter worthy ^^^^* 
of being tranlmitted to pofterity. ^ ^ , ^ 

The parliament anfwered Northumberland's ex- 1553- 
pcftations. As Tonftal had in the interval been de- ^ft^^^^*^ 
prived of his bifhopric in an arbitrary manner, by 
the fentence of lay commiffioners appointed to try 
him, the fee of Durham was by aft of parliament 
divided into two biflioprics, which had certain por- 
tions of the revenue afligned them. The regalities 
of the fee, which included the juriftJiftion of a 
count palatine, were given by the king to North- 
umberland ; nor is it to be doubted but that noble- 
man had alfo putpofed to make rich plunder of the 
f eve;nue, as was then ufual with the courtiers when- 
ever a bifhopric became vacant. 

The commons gave the miniftry another mark 
of attachment, which was at that time the mod fin- 
cere of any, the moft cordial, and the mod difficult 
to be obtained : They granted a fupply of two fub- 
fidies and two fifteenths. To render this prefcnt 
the. more acceptable, they voted a preamble, con- 
taining a long accufation of Somerfct, ** for in- 
<* volvin^ the king rn wars, wafting his trcafure, 
** engaging him in much debt, embafirig the 
«* coin, and giving occaGon for a moft terrible 
« rebellion \" 

The debts of the crown were at this time con- 
fiderable. The king had received from France 
400,000 crowns on delivering Boulogne; he had 
reaped profit 4rom the fale of fome chantry lands ; 
the churches had been fpoiled of alt their plate and 
rich ornaments, which by a decree of council, with- 
out any pretence of law or equity, had been con- 
verted to the king's ufe*: Yet fuch had been the 
rapacity of the courtiers, that the crown owed about 
joOjOOO pounds * j and great' dilapidations were at 

^ jEdw. VI. cap. i». « Heylin, p. 95. 131. 

4 StTj^ i Ecdcfiafticsii Memorials, vol. iu p. 344* 
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CH A p. the fame time made of the royal dcmcfncS. The 
^ : _ ' ^ young prince fhowed, among otlier virtues, a dif- 
X553. pofition to frugality, which, had he lived, would 
ibon have retrieved thefe lofles : But as his health 
was declining very faft, the prefent emptinefe of the 
exchequer was a fenfible obftacle to the execution 
of thofe projefts which the ambition of Northum- 
berland had founded on, the proipedl of Edward's 
approaching end. 
changed!" ^^AT nobleman reprefented to the prince, whom 
youth and an infirm (late of health made fufceptible 
of any impredion, that his two (ifters, Mary and 
Elizabeth, had both of them been declared illegi- 
timate by aft of parliament : And though Henry 
by his will had reftored them to a place in the fuc* 
cefTion, the nation would never fubmit to fee the 
throne of England filled by a baftard : That they 
were the king's fifters by the half-blood only; and 
even if they were legitimate, could not enjoy the 
crown as his heirs and fucceflbrs : That the queen 
of Scots ftgod excluded by the late king's will; 
and being an alien, had loft by law all right of in- 
heriting ; not to mention, that as (he was betrothed 
to the dauphin, flie would by her fucceflion ren- 
der England, as (he had already done Scotland, a 
province to PVance: That the certain confcquence 
of his fifter Mary's fucceflion, or that of the queen 
of Scots, was the abolition of the proteftant religion, 
and the repeal of the laws enabled in favour of the 
reformation, and the re-eftablifbment §f the ufurpa- 
tion and idolatry of the church of Rome : That, 
fortunately for England, the fame order of fuccef- 
fion which juftice required, was alfo the moft con- 
• formable to public intcrcft ; and there was not on 
any fide any juft ground for doubt or deliberation ; 
That when thefe three princeffes were excluded by 
fi]ch folid realbns, the fuccefilon devolved on the 
marchionefs of Dorfet, elder daughter of the French 
queen, and the duke of Suffolk: That the next heir 

of 
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of the marchionefs was the lady Jane Gray, a lady 9^^ *** 
of the rtioft amiable charadter, accompliftied by the ^ , _ ^ 
bcft, education, both in literature and religion; and 155^. 
every way worthy of a crown : And that even if her 
title by blood were doubtful, which there was no juft 
rcafon to pretend, the king was poflcffed of the 
fame power that his father enjoyed, and might leave 
her. the crown by letters patent. Thefe reafonings 
made impreflion on the young prince; and above 
all, his zealous attachment to the proteftant religion 
made him apprehend the confequences, if fo bigotted 
a catholic as his filler Mary ftiould fucceed to the 
throne. And though he bore a tender afFeftion to 
the lady Elizabeth, who was liable to no fuch objec- 
tion, means were found to p'erfuade him that he 
could not exclude the one fifter on account of ille- 
gitimacy, without giving alfo an exclufioq to the 
other. 

Northumberland, finding that his arguments 
were likely to operate on the king, began to prepare 
the other parts of his fcheme. Two fons of the 
duke of Suffolk by a fccond venter having died this 
feaion of the fweating ficknefs, that tide was extind^ 
and Northumberland engaged the king to beftow it 
on the marquis of Dorfet. By means of this favour^ 
and of othei s which he conferred upon him, he per- 
fuaded the new duke of Suffolk and the dutchefs to 
give their daughter, the lady Jane, in marriage to 
his fourth fon the lord Guilford Dudley. In order 
to fortify hirpjelf by farther alliances, he negotiated 
a marriage between the lady Catherine Gray, fecond 
daughter of Suffolk, and lord Herbert, eldeft ion of 
the carl of Pembroke. He alfo married his own 
daughter to lord Haftings, eldeft fon of the earl of 
Huntingdon*. Thefe marriages were folemnifed 
with great pomp and feftivity ; and the people, who 
hated Northumberland, could not forbear expreffing 

• Heylin, p» i^$» Stowe, p. 609. 
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c H A F. tfceir indignation at feeing fuch public demonftrarions 
^^^^Lf ^^ Py ^"ring the languilhing ftate of the young 
1553. prince's health. 

Edward had been ftized in the foregoing year, 
firft with tlie n^eafles, then with the fmall-poxj buc 
having perfeftly recovered from both thefe diftem- 
pers, the nation entertained hopes that they would 
only ferve to confirai his health j and he had after- 
wards made a prggrefs through fomc parts of the 
kingdom. It was fufpefted that he had there ovcr- 
Theking's heated himfelf in exercife : He was feized with a 
'^ "^^*' cough, which proved obftinatc> and gave way nei- 
ther to regimen nor medicines : Several fatal tymp- 
toms of a confumption appeared; and though it was 
hoped, that as the fcafon advanced his youth and 
temperance might get the better of the malady, men 
faw with great concern his bloon> and vigour infen- 
fibly decay. The general attachment to the young 
prince, joined to the hatred borne the Dudleys, 
made it be remarked, that Edward had, every mo- 
ment declined in health from the time that lord 
Robert Dudley had been put about him in quality 
of gentleman of the bedchamber. 

The languifhing ftate of Edward's health made 
Northumberland the more intent on the execution 
of his project. He removed all except his own 
cmiflaries from about the king: He himfelr at — 
tended him with the greateft affiduity : He #prc- 
tended the moft anxious concern for his health and 
welfare : And by all thefe -artifices he prevailed on 
the young prince to give his final confent to the 
fettlement projefted. Sir Edward Montague, chief 
juftice of the common pleas, fir John Baker and fir 
' Thomas Bromley, two judges, with the attorney 
and folicitor-gencral, were fummoned to tht coun- 
cil i where, after the minutes of the intended deed 
» were read to them, the king required them to draw 
them up iri the form of letters patent. They hefi- 
tat'ed to obey J and defircd time to confidcr of it. 

The 
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The more they rcflefted, the greater danger they chap. 
found in compliance. The fettlemcnt of the crown ;^^^\ 
by Henry VIII. had been^made in confequence of ,533. 
an a£b of parlianoent ; and by another a£b, paiSed in 
the beginning of this reign, it was declared treafon 
in any of the heirs, their aiders or abettors, to at- 
tempt on the right of another, or change the order 
of fucceflion. The judges pleaded thefe reafons be- 
fore the council. They urged, that fuch a patent 
as was intended would be entirely invalid ; that it • 
would fubjedt, not only the judges who drew ir, 
but every counfellor who figned it, to the pains of 
treafon ; and that the only proper expedient, both 
for giving fandtion to the new fettlement, and free- 
ing its partifans from danger, was to fummon a par- 
liament, and to obtain the confent of that allembly. 
The king faid, that he intended afterwards to follow 
that method, and would call a parliament, in which 
he purpofed to have his fettlemcnt ratified ; but in 
the mean time he required the judges, on their al- 
legiance, to draw the patent in the form required. 
The council told the judges, that their refufal would 
fubjedt all 0/ them to the pains of treafon. Nor^- 
umberland gave to Montague the appellation of 
traitor; and faid, that he would in his ihirt fight any 
man in fo juft a caufe as that of n lady Jane's fuccef- 
lion. The judges were reduced to great difficulties 
between the dangers from the law, and thofe which 
arofe from the violence of prefent power and 
authority ^ 

. The arguments were canvafled in feveral different 
meetings between the council and the judges -, and no 
folution could be found of the difficulties. At laft 
Montague propofed an expedient, which fatisfied 
both his brethren and the counfellors. He defired 
^hat a fpecial commiffion fhould be paffed by the 
l^ing and council, requiring the judges to draW a. 

^ Fulleri boo|( viii, p. ^, 
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CHAP, mtent for the new fcttlement of the crown ; and that 
^^ ^ a pardon fhould immediately after be granted them for 
»$i3- ^"y offence which they might have incurred by their 
compliance. When the patent was drawn, and 
(brought to the bifliop of Ely chancellor, in order 
to have the great feal affixed to it, this prelate re- 
quired- that all the judges fhould previoufly fign it. 
Gofnald at firft refufed ; and it was with much dif- 
ficulty that he was prevailed on, by the violent me- 
naces of Northumberland, to comply ; but the con- 
ftancy of fir James Hales, who, though a zealous 
proteftant, preferred juftice on this occafion to the 
prejudices of his party, could ndt be ftiaken by any 
expedient. , The chancellor next required, for his 
greater fccurity, that all the privy counfellors ftiould 
fet their hands to the patent: The intrigues of 
Northumberland, or the fears of his violence, were 
fo prevalent, that the counfellors complied with this 
«ift June, demand. Cranmer alone hefitated during feme time, 
but at laft yielded to the earneft and pathetic intrca- 
tics of the king ^. Cecil, at that time fecretary of 
ftate, pretended afterwards that he only figned as 
witnefs to the king's fubfcription. And thus, by 
the king's letters patent, the two princcfles, Mary 
and Elizabeth, were fet afide ; and the crown was 
fetded on the heirs of the dutchefs of Sufiblk : For 
the dutchefs herfelf was content to give place to her 
daughters. 

After this fettlement was made, with fo many 
inaufpicious circumftahces, Edward vifibly declined 
every day ; and fmall hopes were entertained of his 
recovery. To make matters worfe, his phyficians 
were difmifled by Northumberland's advice, and 
by an order of council ; and he was put into the 
hands of an ignorant woman, who undertook in a 
little time to reftore him to his former ftate of health* . 
After the ufc of her medicines, all the bad fymp- 

t Cranm. Mem. p. 195. 
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toms increafcd to the moft violent degree : He felt c hap. 
a difficulty of fpccch and breathing; his pulfe failed, ^^ \ 
his legs fwelled, his colour became livid ; and many 155J. 
other fymptoms appeared of his approaching end. ^"^f^f^ 
He expired at Greenwich, in the fixtcenth year of his ^* 

age, and the feventhof his reign. 

All the Englifh hiftorians dwell with pleafure on 
the excellent qualities of this young prince ; whom 
the flattering propnifes of hope, joined to many real 
virtues, had made an objeft of tender aiFeftion to 
the public. He poffeffed mildnefs of difpofition, 
application to fludy and bufinefs, a capacity to leara 
and judge, and an attachment to equity and juftice* 
He feems only to have contrafted, from his educa- 
tion and from the genius of the age in which he 
lived, too much of a narrow prepofleflion in matters 
of religion, which made him incline fomewhat to 
bigotry and perfecution : But as the bigotry of pro- 
teftants, lefs governed by priettis, lies under more » 
reftraints than that of catholics, the efFe6ts of this 
malignant quality were the lefs to be apprehended, 
if a longer life had been granted to young Edward- 
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Lady Jane Gray proclaimed queen Hejerted hy ti^ 

people-^ The queen proclaimed and acknowledged 

'-Northumberland executed Catholic reU'^ 

gion rejiored A parliament Deliberatiims 

with regard to the queen's marriage ^een*r' 

marriage with Philip -^ — JVyat^s in/urreSioft--^ 

Supprejfed ExecUtion of lady Jane Gray 

A parliament— -^Phil^^s arrival in England. 

TH E title of the princefs Mary, after the 5c- 
mife of her brother, was not expofcd to any 
confiderable difficulty ; and the objeftions ftarted by 
the lady Jane's partifans were new and unheard-of. 
by the nation. Though all the proteftants, and 
even many of the catholics, believed the marriage 
of Henry VIII. with Catherine of Arragon to be 
unlawful and invalid ; yet, as it had been contra£bed 
by the parties without any criminal intention, had 
been avowed by their parents, recognifcd by the 
nation, and feemingly founded on thofe principles 
of law and religion which then prevailed, few ima- 
gined that their iflbe ought on that account to be 
regarded as illegitimate, A declaration to that pur- 
pofe had indeed been extorted from parliament by 
the ufual violence and caprice of Henry; but as 
that monarch had afterwards been inducai to re- 
ftore his daughter to the right of fucceffion, her 
title was now become as legal and parliamentary as 
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k was ever efteemed juft and natural. The public ^ "^vi* 
had long been faoiiliarifed to thefe fentiments : ^_ _ J^ 
During all the reign of ^Edward, the princefs was 1555. 
regarded as his lawful fucceflbr : And though the 
proteftants dreaded the efFcfts of her prejudices, the 
cxtrenne hatred univerfally entertained againft the 
Dudleys *, who men forefaw would, under the name 
of Jane, be the real fovereigns, was more than fuf- 
ficient to counterbalance, even with that party, the 
attachment to religion. This laft attempt to vio- 
late the order of fucceflion, had difplayed Northum- 
berland's ambition and injuftice in a full light ; and 
•when the people rcflefted on the long train of fraud, 
iniquity, and cruelty by which that projedl had been 
condufted ; that the lives of the two Seymours, as 
well as the title of the princeffes, had been facrificed 
to it; they were moved by indignation to exert 
themfclves in oppofition to fuch criminal enterprifes. 
The general veneration alfo paid to the memory of 
Henry VIII. prompted the nation to defend the 
rights of his pofterity ; and the miferies of the an- 
cient civil wars were not fo entirely forgotten, that 
men were willing, by a departure from the lawful 
heir, to incur the danger of like bloodfhed and 
confufion. 

Northumberland, fenfible of the oppofitiori 
which he mull expeft, had carefully concealed the 
deftination made by the king; and in order to bring 
the two princeffes into his power, he had had the 
precaution to engage the council, before Edward's 
deaths to write to them in that prince's name, de- 
firing their attendance, on pretence that his infirm 
ftate of health required the affiftance of their coun- - 
fel, and the confoladon of their company ^. Edward 
expired before their arrival ; but Northumberland, 
in order to make the princeffes fall into the fnare, 
kept the king's death ftill fecret ; and the l^dy Mary 

t Sleidan, lib, 2^* ^ Htylin* p. 154. 
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CHAP, had already reached Hoddefdcn, within half a day's 
^^-^1^ journey of the court. Happily, the earl of Arundel 
1553. icnt her private intelligence both of her brother's 
death and of the confpiracy formed ' againft her * : 
She imnnediately made hafte to retire; and Ihc 
arrived, by quick journies, firft at Kenning- hall in 
Norfolk, then at Framjingham in Suffolk ^ where 
fhe purpofed to embark and efcapc to Flanders, in 
cafe (he (hould find it impoffible to defend her right 
of fucceflion. She wrote letters to the nobility and 
moft confiderable gentry in every county in Eng- 
land ; commanding them to aflift her in the defence 
of her crown and perfoh. And Ihe difpatched a 
meflage to the council ; by which (he notified to 
them that her brother's death was no longer a fecret 
to her, promifed them pardon for pad offences, and 
required them immediately to give orders for. pro- 
claiming her in London^. 

])^ORTHUMBERLAND found that farther di(fimula- 
tion was fruitlefs : He went to Sion-houfe ^ ac- 
companied by the duke of Suffolk, the earl of Pem- 
broke, and others of the nobility ; and he approached 
the lady Jane, who refidcd there, with all the re- 
(pe£t ufually paid to the fovereign. Jane was in a 
great meafure ignorantof thefe tranfaftions^ and it 
was with eqCial grief and furprife that (he received 
Laiiy Jane intelligence of them "*. She was a lady of an amiable 
Gray pro- pcrfon, an engaging difpofition, accompli(hcd parts ; 
claimed ^^^^ being of an equal age with the late king, (he 
"' had received all her education with him, and fecmed 
even to poflTefs greater facility in acquiring every part 
of maniy and polite literature. She had attained a 
familiar knowledge of the Roman and Greek lan- 
guages, befides modern tojigues j had paflTed moft of 
her time in an application to learning i and expre(red 
a great indifference for other occupations and amufc- 

* Burnet, rol. ii, p. %i%, ^ pox, vol. iii. p. 14. 
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nients ufual with her fex and ftation. Roger Afcham, 

tutor to the lady Elizabeth, having one day paid her 

a vifit, found her employed in reading Plato, while 155s 
the reft of the family were engaged in a party of 
hunting in the park j and on his admiring the Iingu- 
larity of her choice, (he told him that fhe received 
more pleafure from that author than the others could 
reap from all their fport and gaiety ". Her heart, 
full of this paffion for literature and the elegant 
arts, and of tendernefs tpwards her huftand, who 
was deferving bf her afFe6tions, had never opened 
itfelf to the flattering allurements of anribition -, and 
the intelligence of her elevation to the throne was 
nowife agreeable to her. She even refufed to ac- 
cept of the prefent ; pleaded the preferable title of 
the two princefles ; expreffed her dread of the con- 
fequences attending an enterprife fo dangerous, not 
to fay fo criminal ; and defired to remain in the pri- 
vate ftation in which fhe was born. Overcoaie at 
laft by the entreaties rather than the reafons of her 
father and father-in-law, and above all of her huf- 
band, fhe fubmitted to their will, and was prevailed 
on to relinquilh her own judgment. It was then 
ufual for the kings of England, after their acceffion, 
to pafs the firft days in the Tower ; and Northum- 
berland immediately conveyed thither the new fove- 
reign. All the counfellors were obliged to attend 
her to that fortrefs j and by this means became in 
reality prifoners in the hands of Northumberland ; 
whofe will they were neceffitatcd to obey. Orders 
were given by the council to proclaim Jane through- 
out the kingdom ; but thefe orders were executed 
only in London and the neighbourhood. No ap- 
plaufc cnfucd : The people heard the proclamation 
with filencc and concern : Some even expreffed their 
fcorn and contempt ; and one Pot, a vintner's ap- 
prentice, was fevcrely puniflied for this offence. 

B Afcbam's works, p. %%%, %%%, 
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CHAP. The proteftant teachers thcmfclves, who were cm- 
^^^Z^^ ployed to convince the people of Jane's title, found 
1553^ their eloquence fruitlcfs; and Ridley, bifliop of 
London, who preached afermon to that purpoie, 
wrought no eflfc6k upon his audience. 

The people of Suffolk, meanwhile, paid dieir 
attendance on Mary. As they were much attached 
to the reformed communion, they could not fcH-bear^ 
amidft their tenders of duty, expreffing apprchcn- 
fions for their religion; but when (he alTured them 
that flie never meant to change the laws of Edward^ 
they inlifted themfelves in her caufewith zeal and 
affedion. The nobility and gentry daily fiocked to 
her, and brought her reinforcement. - The earls of 
Bath and Suffex, the. eldeft fons of lord Wharton 
afid lord Mordaunt, fir William Drury, fir Henry 
Bcnningfield, fir Henry Jernegan, perfons whofe 
intereft lay in the neighbourhood, appeared at the 
head of their tenants and retainers "*. Sir Edward 
Haftings, brother to the earl of Huntingdon, having 
received a commiffion from the council to make 
levies for the lady Jane in Buckinghamlhire, car- 
ried over his troops, which amounted to four thou- 
fand men, and joined Mary. Even a fleet which 
had been fent by Northumberland to lie off the coaft- 
of Suffolk, being forced into Yarmouth by a ftorm> 
was engaged to declare for that princefs. 

Northumberland, hitherto blinded by am- 
bition, faw at lafi: the danger gather round him, and 
knew not to what hand to turn himfelfj, He had 
levied forces^ which were afiembled at London ; b^c 
dreading the cabals of che courtiers and counfellors^ 
i^hofe compliance he kn^w ha^ been entirely th^ 
refult of fear or artifice, he was rcfolvcd to. keep 
near the perfon of ihe lady Jane, and ^nd Suffolk 
tq command the army* But the counf^Uors wh^ . 
wifl^ed tojemqyc hifi?.% working, on the fiiiaj.tcnr 

• Heylln, p. x6o. Burnet, vo\ u, p. 2^7. F Godwini p. 330. 
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dcmcfs of Jane, magnified to, her the danger to ^^^f • 
which her father would be expofed ; an4 J^eprefented ^^^^^ ^^ "^ 
that Northumberland^who had gained reputation is5t<. 
by formerly fupprefling a rebelKon in tKofe parts> 
was more proper to command in that entferprife. 
The duke himfclf, who knew the (lender capacity 
of Suffolk/ began to think that none btit himfett . 
was able to encounter the prefent danger; and he 
agread to take on him the command of the troops^ 
The counfellors attended on him at his departure 
with the higheft proteftations of attachment, and 
ziofie more than Arundel his mortal enemy ^ As 
he went along, he remarked the diia£fe£tion of the 
people, which foreboded a fatal iifue to his ambi- 
tious hopes. " Many," faid he to lord Gray^ ' 
'< come out to look at us, but I find not one who 
«' cries, GoJjp^edyouT 

The duke had no fooner reached St. Edmund's- 
bury, than he found his army, which did not exceed 
fi3^ thoufand men, too weak ^ to encounter the 
queen's *, which amounted to double the number. 
He wrote to the council, defiring them to fend him 
a reinforcement; and the counfellors immediately 
laid hold of the opportunity to free themfelves frcrm 
confinement. They left the Tower, as if they Ladjrjanef 
fneant to execute Northumberland's commands j but f^^^ }*/ 
beinff aflembled in Baynard's caiUe^ a houfe be- ^^^^^' 
longing to Pembroke, they deliberated concerning 
the method of fhaking off* his ufurped tyranny. 
Arundel began the conference, by reprefenting the 
injuilice and cruelty of Northumberland, the ex^ 
orbitancy of his anibition, the crimrinal enterpriie 
which he had proje£ted, and the guile in which he 
had iniK>lved the whole council -, and he affirmed^ 
that the only method of making atonement for their 
pafl ofi^encesj was by a ipeedy return to the di^y 

% HeyKii, p. i6i. Bakir, p. 315. Noltingffied, p. io8(. 
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CHAP, which they owed to their lawful fovereign \ This 
^ ^ ^^i f ^^^^^^ ^*s fccondcd by Pembrohe, who, clappu^ 
1^33, his hand to his fword, fwore he was ready to fight 
any man that expreffed himfclf of a contrary fend* 
rtient. The mayor and aldermen of London were 
immediately Tent for, who difcovered great alacrity 
in obeying the orders they received to procl^m 
Mary. The people expreffed their approbation by 
fliouts of applaufe. Even Suffolk, who commanded 
in the Tower, finding refiftance fruitlefs, opened 
the gates, and de$:lared for the queen. The lady 
Jane, after the vain pageantry of wearing a crown 
during ten days, returned to a private life with more 
fatisfaftion than fhe felt when the royalty was ten- 
dered to her " : And the meffengers who were lent 
to Northumberland with orders to lay down his 
. arms, found that he had defpaired of fuccefs^ was 
deferted by all his followers, and had already pro- 
claimed the queen, with exterior marks of joy and 
The queen fatisfadion ^. The people every where, on the 
P^°^J^*^™' queen's approach to London, gave fenfible exprcf- 
knowiedg- uons of th^ir loyalty and attachment. And the lady 
««*• Elizabeth met her at the head of a thoufand horfe, 

which that princefs had levied in order to fupport 
their joint title againft the ufurper*. 

The queen gave orders for taking into cuftody 
the duke of Northumberland, who fell on his knees 
to the earl of Arundel that arretted him, and ab- 
jeftly begged his lifc^. At the fame time were 
committed the earl of Warwic his eldeft fon, lord 
' Ambrofe and lord Henry Dudley, two of his younger 

fons, fir Andrew Dudley, his brother, the marquis 
of Northampton, the earl of Huntingdon, fir Tho- 
mas Palmer, and fir John Gates. The queen after- 
wards confined the duke of Suffolk, lady Jane 
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Grey, and lord Guilford Dudley. But Mary was 
defirous, in the beginning of her reign, to acquire 
popularity by the appearance of clemency; and be- ish- 
caufe the counfellors pleaded conftraint as an excufe 
for .their treafon, Ihc extended her pardon to moft 
of them. 'Suffolk himfelf recovered his liberty; . 
and he owed this indulgence in a great meafure to 
the contempt entertained of his capacity. But the 
guilt of Northumberland was too great, as well as 
his ambition and courage too dangerous, to permit 
him to entertain any reafonable hopes of life. When 
brought to his trial, he only defired permiffion to 
afk two queftions of the peers appointed to fit on 
his jury ; whether a man could be guilty of treafon 
that obeyed orders given him by the council under 
the great feal? and whether thofe who were in- 
volved in the fame guilt with himfelf could fit as 
liis judges ? Being told that the great feal of an 
ufurper was no authority, and that perfons not lying 
under any fentence of attainder were ftill innocent 
in the eye of the law, and might be admitted on any 
jury * ; he acquiefced, and pleaded guilty. At his ^^ Aug. 
execution he made profeflion of the catholic reli- Nonhum. 
gion, and told the people that they .never would executed, 
enjoy tranquillity till they returned to the faith of 
their anceftors: Whdther that fuch were his real 
fentiments, which he had formerly difguifed from ^ 
intcreft and ambition, or that he hoped by this de- 
claration to render the queen more favourable to 
his family*. Sir Thomas Palmer and fir John 
Gates fuffered with him ; and this was all the blood 
Ipilled on account of fo dangerous and. criminal an 
enterprife againft the rights of the fovereign. Sen- 
tence was pronounced againft the lady Jane and 
lord Guilford; but without any prefent intention of 

* Bumev vol. ii. p. 143. Hcylin, p. 18. Bak«o p. 316. 
Hollingflied, p. 1089. • Hcylin, p. 19. Burnet, vol, iii. 

p. 24.3. Stowc, p. 614. 
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C H A 9. putting it it> execxjtion. The yoiKh and innocence 
^ l;_ '. of the pcrfons, neither of whom had reached their 
15 J j^ Seventeenth year, plpaded fufficiently ip their favour. 
When Mary firft arriv^ in the Tower, the duke 
pf Norfolk, who had been detained prifoner during 
^11 the laft feign ; Courtney, fon of the marquis of 
fexeter, Who, without being charged with any crime, 
had been fubjedted to the fame punifliment ever 
fince his father'^ attainder ; Gardiner, Tondal, and 
JBonner, who had been confined for thpir adhering 
to the catholic caufe, appeared before her and im- 
plored her clemency and prqteftion **. They were 
all of them reftorcd to their liberty, and immedi- 
ately admitted to her confidence and favour, Nor- 
jfolk's attainder, notwithftanding that it had pailed 
in parliament, was reprefented as null and invalid ; 
• bccaufe, among other informalities, no fpecial matter 
had been alleged againft hirp, except wearing 4 
coat of arms which he and his anceftors without 
giving any offence had always made uie of, in the 
ftce of the court and of the whole nation. ' 'Court- 
ney foon after received the title of earl qf Peyon- 
fhire ; and though educated in fuch clofe confine- 
ment, that he was altogether unacquainted with the 
world, he foon acquired all the accomplifhments of 
a courtier and a gentleman, and made a confiderable 
figure during the few years which he lived after he 
recovered his liberty ^ Befides performing all thofc 
popular afts, which, though they only affefted in- 
dividuals, were very acceptable to the nation, the 
queen endeavoured to ingratiate herfclf with the 
public, by granting a general pardon, though with 
lome exceptions, and by remitting the fubfidy voted 
to her brother by the laft parliament ^. 
' The joy arifing from the fuccefiion of the lawful 
Iieir, and from the gracious demeanour of the fovc- 

1» H^yliiiy p. 29. Stow^, p. 613. Hollingihed^ p. ioS8* 
c Dfpechcs lie NoailleSj vol. ii. p. 246, z^jt ' 
< Stowe, f, 6x6* , \ ' 
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r^tgn> hindered not the people from being agitated ^ H a p. 
with great anxiety concerning the ftate ot religion ; ^ -f -^ J» 
and as the bulk of the nation inclined to the pro- 1553. 
ttftant communion^ the apprehenfions entertained 
concerning the principles and prejudices of the new 
queen were pretty general. The legitimacy of 
Maryijs birth had appeared to be fomewhat corf- 
oe<5led with the papal authority ; and that princefs> 
being educated with her mother, had imbibed the 
ftrongeft attachment to the catholic communion, 
and the highcft averfion to thofe new tenets, whence 
ihe believed all the misfortunes of her family had 
originally fprung. The difcouragcments which fh'e 
lay under from her father, though at laft they 
brought her to^ comply with his will, tended ftill* 
more to increafe her difguft to the reformers ; and 
the vexations which the protedlor and the council 
gave her during Edward's reign, had no other efFed|; 
than to confirm her farther in her prejudices. Na- 
turally of a four and obftinate temper, and irritated 
by contradiftion and misfortunes, (he poffefled all 
the qualities fitted to compofe a bigot; and her ex- 
treme ignorance rendered her utterly incapable cff 
^oubt in her own belief, or of indulgence to the 
opinions of others. The nation, therefore, had 
great reafon to dread not only the abolition, but the 
perfecution of the eftabliftied religion from the zeal 
of Mary ; and it was not long ere fhe difcovered 
her intentions. ' 

Gardiner, Bonner, Tonftal, Day, Heath, and Catholic 
Vefey, were reitiftated in their fees, either by a di- n&lnd. 
reft aft of power, or what is nearly the fame, by the 
fentence of commiflSoners appointed to review their 
trial and condemnation. Though the bifliopric'of 
Durham had been diflblved by authority of parlia- 
ment, the queen erefted it anew by letters patent, 
and replaced Tonftal in his regalities as well as his 
revenue. On pretence of difcofuragirtg cOntroverfy, 

B t| 4 &e • 
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CHAP, (he filcnced by an ad of prerogative, all the 
y^X^ preachers throughout England, eicccpc fuch as fliould 
1553. obtain a particular licence; and it was eafy to fore* 
fee that none but the catholics would be favoured 
with this privilege. Holgate, archbifliop of York, 
Coverdale, bifhop of Exeter, Ridley of London, 
and Hooper of Gloceftcr, were thrown into prifon ; 
whither old Latinner alfo was fent foon after. The 
zealous bifhops and priefts were encouraged in their 
forwardnefs to revive the mafs, though contrary to 
the prefent laws. Judge Hales, who had difcovcred 
fuch conftancy in defending the queen's title, loft 
all his merit' by an oppoficion to thofe illegal prac- 
tices ; and being committed to cuftody, was treated 
*with fuch feverity, that he fell into frenzy, and 
killed himfelf. The men of Suffolk were brow- 
beaten J becaufe they prefumed to plead the promifc 
which the queen, when they enlifted themfclves in 
her feryice, had given them of maintaining the re- 
formed religion : One in particular was fet in the 
pillory, becaufe he had been too peremptory in 
recalling to her memory the engagements which flic 
had taken on that occafion. And though the queen 
. (till promifed in a public declaration before the 
council, to toferate thofe who differed from her, men 
forefaw that this engagement, like the former, would 
prove but a feeble fecurity when fet in oppofition 
to feligious prejudices. 

The merits of Cranmcr towards the queen dur- 
ing the reign of Henry had been confidei*able ; and 
he had fuccefsfully employed his good offices in 
mitigating the fevere prejudices which that monarch 
had entertained againft her. But the aftive part 
which he had borne in promoting her mother's di- 
vorce, as well as in conducing the reformation, had 
made him the objed: of her hatred j and though 
Gardiner had been equally forward in foliciting and 
defending the divorce, he had afterwards made fuf- 

. • ficient 
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Ccicnt atonement by his fufFerings in defence ^^ xyxvi*' 
the catholic caufe. The primate, therefore, had _ _^^ ^ 
rcafon to expeft little favour during the prefent issi* 
reign ; but it was by his own indifcreet zeal that he 
brought on himfelf the firft violence and perfecution. 
A report being fpread, that Cranmer, in order to 
pay court to the queen, had promifed to officiate in 
the Latin fervice, the archbifliop, to wipe ofF this 
afperfion, publifhed a manifefto in his own defence. 
Among other expreffions, he there faid, that as the 
devil was a' liar from the beginning, and the father 
of lies, he had at this time ftirred up his fervants to 
perlecute Chrift and his true religion : That this in- 
fernal fpirit now endeavoured to reftore the Latin 
fatisfaftory maffes, a thing of his own invention and 
device; and in order to effeft his purpofe, had falfely 
made ufe of Cranmer's name and authority : And 
that the mafs is not only without foundation, either 
in the Scriptures or in the praftice of the primitive 
dlurch, but likewifc difcovers a plain contradiftion 
to antiquity and the infpired writings, and is befides 
replete with many horrid blafphcmies ^ On the 
publication of this inflammatory paper, Cranmer 
was thrown into prifon, and was tried for the part 
which he had afted in concurring with the lady 
Jane, and oppofing the queen's acceffion. Sentence 
of high treafon was pronounced againft him ; and 
though his guilt was fharcd with the whole privy 
council, and was even lefs than that of the greater , 
part of them, this fentence, however fevcre, muft 
be allowed entirely legal. The execution of it, how- 
ever, did not follow ; and Cranmer was rcfcrvedTor 
a more cruel punifhment. 

Peter Martyr, feeing a perfecution gathering 
againft the reformers, dcfired leave to withdraw »} 

f Fox, vol. ill. p. 94., Heyliny p. 15. Godwiio, p: 336. 
Burnet, vol. ii. Coll. N*^ 3. Cranm. Mem. pt 305. Tuuanus, 
lib. xii'f. c. 3. 

c, HcyI4n> p. s6. Godwin^ p. 336. Ci-arim. Mem.' p. 317. 

and 
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c HAT. and while fbme zealous catholics moved for his 
x^^ ^l commitment, Gardiner both pleaded that he Had 
W53- come over by an invitation from the governnient, 
and gencroufly furnifhed him with fypjdies for his 
journey; But as bigotted zeal ftill ihcreafed, his 
wife's body, which had been interred at Oxford, was 
afterwards dug up by public orders, and buried in a 
dunghill *. 1 he bones of Bucer and Fagius, two 
foreign reformers, were about the fame time com- 
mitted to the flames at Cambridge K. John a Lafco 
was firft filenced, then ordered to depart the king- 
dom with hi$ congregation. The greater part of 
(he foi eign protectants followed him ; and the nation 
thereby loft many ufeful hands for arts and manufac- 
^ tures. Several Englifli proteftants alfo took fhelter 
in foreign parts; and every thing bore a difma) 
afpedt for the reformation. 

/h os^. DuRiNp this revolution of the court, no protcc- 
pariia- jjon was cxpcdcd by proteftants from the parlia- 
*" " ment^ which was fummoned tp aflemblc* A zeal-? 
ous reformer ^ pretends, that great violence and 
iniquity were ufed in the eledtions; but befides that 
the authority of this writer is inconfider^ble, that 
pradlice, as the necefiides of government feldom re- 
quired it, had not hitherto been often employed in 
England. There ftill remained fuch numbers de- 
voted by opinion or afFeftion to many principles of 
the ancient religion, that the authority of the crown 
was able to give fuch candidates the preference in 
ippft eledions ; and all thofe who hefttated to com- 
ply with the court religion rather declined taking a 
featj which while it rendered them obnoxious to the 
queen, could afterwards afford them no prote&ion 
againft the violence of prerogative. It foon ap- * 
peared, therefore, that a majority of the commons ' 

h HeyliSf p. t$, > Saunders de Schirm. Anglic. . 

^ Beale. But Fox, who \vftd at the time, and is vef7 minute in 
kis narratifest ^yz aoching of the matter. See vol. iiu p. 16. 
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^ouid be obfcqpious to Mary^s defigns j and as the ^^y?* 
peers were moftly attached td the courts from }n- ^ ^-J^ 
tereft or expedations^ little oppofition was expefled i$%i. 
from th^ quarter. 

In opening the parliament, the court fliowed a 
(Contempt of the laws, by celebrating before the two 
houies a mafs of the Holy Ghoft in the Latin tongue, 
Attended with all the ancient rites and ceremonies^ 
fhough aboliihed by adk of parliament '. Taylor, 
biihqp of Lincoln, having refufed to kneel at this 
jfervice, was feycrely handled, and was violently 
thruft out of the houfc", The queen,, however, 
ftili retained the title of fupreme head of the church 
of England } and it was generally pretended, that 
the intention of the court was only to reftore religion 
to the fame condition in which it had been ^eft by 
Henry; but that the Qther abuies of popery which 
were the ipoft grievous (o the nation, would nevef 
be revived. 

The firft bill pafled by the parliament was of a 
popular nature, and abolifiiCid every fpeties of trca-» ^ 
fon not contained in the ftatute of Edward III, and 
every fpecies of felony that did fiot fubftft before the 
firft ot Henry VIII ". The parlianient next de* 
clared the queen to be legitimate, ratified the msLt^ 
riage of Henry with Catherine of Arragon, annulled 
the divorce pronounced by Cranmer *, whom they 
greatly blamed on that account. •» No mention, 
however, is made of the pope's authority, as any 
•ground of the marriage. All the ftatutes of king 
Edward, with regard to religion, were repealed by 
one vote ^. The attainder of the duke of Norfolk 
was reverled ; and this aft of juftice was more rea- ^ 

' 1 Fox, vol. ill. p. 19* . ^ Burnett vol. ii. p. %$%m 

f Maris, feif. i. c. i. By this repeal, though it was in g^neraf 
popular, the claufe of 5 & 6 Edw. VI. c. xi. was loft, which re* 
quired the confronting of two' witneiTes, in order to prove any 
veafon. 
* • Mariae, icflf. H. c. i, 9 i M«n^, fifi. ii. c. t. 
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CHAP, ibnable than the declaring of that attainder inv^alid 

^^^^^ without farther authority; Many claufes of the riot 

1553. *^ pafled.in the late reign were revived: A ftcp 

which eluded in a great meafure the popular ftatutc 

ertafted at the iipft meeting of parliament. 

Notwithstanding the compliance of the two 
houfes with the queen's inclinations, they had ftill 
a rcferve in certain articles; and her choice of a 
huA>and in particular was of fuch importance to 
national intcreft, that they were determined not to 
fubmit tamely in that refpedt to her will and plea- 
fure. There were tliree marriages^, concerning 
which it was fuppofed that Mary had deliberated 
after her acceflion. The firft perfon propofcd to 
her was Courtney earl of Dcvonftiire, who being 
an Englilhriian nearly allied to the crown, could 
not fail of being acceptable to the nation ; and as 
he was of an engaging perfon and addrefs, he had 
vifibly gained on the queen's afFcftions ^y and hints 
were dropped him of her favourable difpofitions to- 
wards him'. Byt that nobleman negleded thefe 
overtures J and fccmed rather to attach himfclf to 
the lady Elizabeth, whofe youth and agreeable con- 
vcrfation he preferred to all the power and grandeur 
oif her lifter. This choice occalioned a great cold- 
nefs in Mary towards Devonftiire ; and made her 
break out in a declared animofity againft Elizabeth. 
The ancient quarrel between their mothers had funk 
deep into the malignant heart of the queen ; and 
after the declaration made by parliament in favour 
of Catherine's marriage, (he wanted not a pretence 
for reprefenting the birth of her fifter as illegiti- 
mate. The attachment of .Elizabeth to the re- 
formed religion offended Mary's bigotry 3 and as 
the young princefs had made fome difficulty in dif- 

1 Thuan. lib,.ii. c. 3« ... ' Deptches de Ncailles» vol. ii.. 

p*. 14.7. i(*3. 214., ai j. vol. ill. p. %y. * Godwin, p, 339* 
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guifing her fcntiments, violent menaces had been chap. 
employed to bring her to compliance '. But when ^^^^^ 
the queen found that Elizabeth had obftrufted her 1553, 
views in a point which perhaps touched her (till more 
nearly, her refentment, excited by pride, no longer 
knew any bounds; and the princefs was vifibly ex- 
pofed to the greateft danger". 

Cardinal Pole, who had never taken priefls 
orders, was another party propofed to the queen j 
and there appeared many reafons to induce her to 
make choice of this prelate. The high cHarafter 
of Pole for virtue and humanity ; the great regard 
paid hkn hy the catholic church, of which he had 
nearly reached the highcft dignity on the death of 
Paul III.*" ; the queen's afFcftion for the countefs of 
Salift)ury, his mother, who had once been her go- 
vernefs ; the violent animofity to which he had been . 
cxpofed on account of his attachment to the Romifh 
communion ; all thefe confiderations had a powerful 
influence on Mary. But the cardinal was now in 
the decline of life j and having contraftcd habits of 
ftudy and retirement, he was reprefented to her as 
unqualified for the bftftle of a court and the hurry 
of bufinefs '. The queen, therefore, dropped all 
thoughts of that alliance : "But as fhe entertained a 
great regard for Pole's wifdom and virtue, flie ftill 
intended to reap the benefit of his counfel in the , 
adminiftration of her government. She fecretly 
entered 4nto a negociation with Commendone, an 
agent of cardinal Dandino, legate at Bruflcls ; ftic 
lent aflurances to the pope, then Julius III. of her 
carneft defire to reconcile herfelf and her kingdoms 
to the holy fee j and fhe defired that Pole might be 
appointed legate for the performance of that pious 
office ''. 

t Dep. dcNosullet, ▼»!• iu fzfRm. * Heylib, p. 31. 

Burncjt, vol. ii. p. 455, ^ Father Paul, book iii. 

* Hcylin, p. 31. ' Burnet, vo^."* ?• »5^* 
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c H A P. TiiEst two mamages being reje&ed, die queA 
^^f^^ ^^^ ^^ ^y^ towards the emperor's faniily» from 
^S5i' which her mother was defcendedj and which during 
her own diftrefles had always afforded her coun- 
tenance and protection. Charles V. who 9 few 
years before was aldioft abfolute mafter of Germany, 
had ex6rci(ed his power in fuch an arbitrary manner, 
that he gave extreme difguft to the nation, who 
apprehended the total extinction of their liberties 
froiVi. the encroachments of that monarch '• Reli^ 
gion had ierved him as a pretence for his uAirpa* 
tions; and from the fame principle he met with 
that oppoGtion which overthrew his grandeur and 
daflied all his ambitious hopes. Maurice, eledor 
of Saxony, enr^ed that the landgrave of HcSt, 
yfho, by his advice and On his aiTurances, had put 
hioifelf into the emperor's hands, Ihould be un* 
juftly detained a prifoner, formed a fecret confpiracy 
aiTiOng the prbteltant princes ; and covering his in« 
tensions widi the mod artful difguifes, he fuddenly 
marched his forces againft Charles,, and narrowly 
milled becoming mailer of his perfon. The pro- 
teftants flew to arms in every quarter; and thedi 
infurredion, aided by an invafion from France, re- 
duced the emperor to fuch difficulties that he was 
obliged to fubmit to terms of peace, which infured 
the independency of Gennany. To retrieve hia 
honour he made an attack on France ; ud laying 
fiege to Metz with an army of a hundred thoufaod 
men, he conducted the enterprife in perfon, and 
ieemed determined at all hazards to fucceed in an 
undertaking which had fixed the attention (^ Eu^ 
rope« But the duke of Guife, who defended Metz, 
with a garrifon compofed of the braveft nobility o^ 
France, exerted fuch vigilance, conduct,, and va* 
lour, that the fiege was protracted to the depth of 
winter^ and the emperor found ic dangerous to 

* Thuanu9> lib. iv. c. ff. 
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j>crfevcre any longer; He retired with the remains 
of his army into the Low Countries, much dejcfted 
with that reverfe of fortune which in his declining 1^537 
years had fo fatally overtaken him. 

No fobncr did Charles hear of the death of Ed- 
ward, and the acceflion. of his kinfwoman Mary to 
the crown of England, than he formed the fcheme 
of acquirihg that kingdom to his family ; and he 
hoped by this incident to balance all. the loiifes which 
be had fuftained in Germany. His fbn Philip was 
a widower j and though he was only twenty-feven 
years of age, eleven years younger than the queen^ 
' this objedioh it was thought would be overlooked^ 
and there was no reafon to defpair of her ftill having 
a numerous iffue. The ennperor, therefore, imme- 
diately fent over an agent to fignify his intentions to 
Mary, who, pleafed with the fupport of fo powerful 
an alliance, and glad to unite herfelf more clofely 
with her n>other's family, to which fhc was ever 
ftrongly attached, readily embraced the propofaL 
Norfolk, Arundel, and Paget, gave their advice 
for the match: And Gardiner, who was become 
prime minifler, and who had been promoted to the 
office of chancellor, finding how Mary's inclinaxiona 
lay, feconded the project of the Spanifh alliance. 
At. the fame time he reprefented- both to her and 
the emperor^ the neceffity o( flopping all farther in-^ 
novations in reUgion, dll the completion of the 
marriage. He obferved that the parliament amidfb 
s)ll their compliances had difcovered evident fynqp^ 
toms of jealoufy, and feemed at prefent determined 
to grant no farther conceflions in favour of the 
catholic religion : That though they might make a 
f^crifke td their fovereign of fome fpecdative prin-. 
Qiples whif^h they did not well comprehend, or o£ 
ifHPe rites whtcb feemed not of dny great moatenr^^ 
4i<y had imbibed: fftch.fbong pri^udices againfl: th^r 
pretended ufurpa^ign; ^d exa^ioi); of the court of 

Rome, 
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xxxvf * ^^"^^> ^^^t ^h^y would with great difficulty be agaiif 
^ _ \ brought tQ fubmit to its authority : That the danger 
J55J. of refuming the abbey lands would alarm the nobi- 
lity and gentry, and induce therh to encourage the 
prepofleflions which were but too general anri<Kig 
the people, againft the doftrine and worfliip of the 
catholic church ; That nmuch pains had been taken 
to prejudice the nation againft the Spanifh alliance ; 
and if that point were urged at the fame time with 
farther changes in religion, it would hazard a gene- 
ral fcvolt and infurreftion : That the marriage being 
once completed, would ^ve authority to the queen's 
mcafures, and enable her afterwards to forward the 
pious work in which fhe was engaged : And that it 
was even ncccflary previoufly to reconcile the peo- 
ple to the marriage, by rendering the conditions 
extremely favourable to the EngUfh, and fuch as 
would feem to erifure to them their independency, 
and the entire pofleflion of their ancient laws and 
privileges *• 

The cnhperor, well accjuainted with the prudence 
and experience of Gardiner, aflented to all thefe 
reafons ; and he endeavoured to temper the zeal of 
Mary by reprefenting the neceflity of proceeding 
gradually in the great work of converting the nation. 
Hearing that cardinal Pole, more fincere in his re- 
ligious opinions, and lefs guided by the maxims of 
human policy, after having fent contrary advice to 
the queen, had fet out on his journey to England, 
where he was to exercife his legantine'commiflion; 
he thought proper to ftop him at Dillinghen, a 
town on the Danube $ and he afterwards obtained 
Mary's confent for this detention. The negotia- 
tion for the marriage meanwhile proceeded apace; 
and Mary's intentions of efpoufing Philip became 
generally known to the nation. The commons, 
who hoped that they had gained the queen by the 

■ Bumet, vol. U* p« «6i* 
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conceffions which* they had already made, were chap.- 
alarmed to hear that fhe was refolved to contraft a ^_ _ ^ 
foreign alliance; and they fent a c^mnnittee to re- '155^ 
monttrate in ftrong terms againft 'that dangerous ^^^ ^*^' 
meafure. To prevent farther applications of the fame 
kipd, fhe thought proper to diffolve the parliament. 
A CONVOCATION had been fummoned atthefime 
tinoe with the parliament j and the majority here alfo 
appeared to be of the court religion. An offer was 
very frankly made by the Rdmanifts, to difpute 
concerning the points controverted between the two 
communions i and as tranfubftantiation was the 
article which of all others they deemed the cleareli, 
and founded on the moft irrefiftible arguments, they 
chofe to try their ftrength by defending it. The 
proteftants puftied the difpute as far as the clamour 
and noife of their antagonifts would permit ; and 
they fondly imagined that they had obtained fome 
advantage, when in the courfe of the debate they 
^ obliged the catholics to avow that, according to 
r their doftrine, Chrift had in his laft fupper held 

himftlf in his hand, and had fwallowed and eaten 
himfelf*. This triumph, however, was confined 
only to their own party : The Romanifts main- 
tained, that their champions had clearly the better 
of the day j that their adverfaries were blind and 
obftinate heretics j that nothing but the moft ex- 
tren^e depravity of heart could induce men to con- 
teft fuch lelf-evident principles ; and that the fcvereft 
punilhments were due to their perverfe wickednefs. 
So pleafed were they with their fuperiority in this 
favourite point, that they foon after renewed the 
difpute at Oxford \ and to (how that they feared nO 
h force of learning or abilities, where reafon was fo 

evidently on their fide, they fent thither Cranraer, 
Latimer, and Ridley, under a guard, to try whe- 
ther thefe renowned controverfialifts could, find any 
appearance of argument to defend their baffled 

« Collier, vol. ii, p. 356. Fox, vol. iH. p. as. 
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CHAP, principles ^. The iffue of the debate was very dif- 
XXXVI. fg,.gj^^ f^Qjp what it appeared to be a few years be- 
• fore, in a famous conference held at the fame place 
during the reign of Edward. 

After the parliament and convocation were dif- 
miflfed, the new laws with regard to religion, though 
they had been anticipated in moft places by the zeal 
of the catholics, countenanced by government, were 
ftill more openly put in execution : The mafs was 
every where rc-eftabli(hed ; and marriage was de- 
clared to be incompatible with any Jpiritual olEcc. 
It \^^s been aflerted by fome writers, that three 
fourths of the clergy were at this time deprived of 
their livings ;^ thougli other hiftorians, more accu- 
rate % have 'eftima.ted the number of fufFercrs to be 
far fhort of this proportion. A vifitation was ap- 
pointed, in order to reftore more perfeftly the mals 
and the ancient rites. Among other articles, the 
commilfioners were enjoined to forbid the oath of 
fupremacy to be taken by the clergy on their re- 
ceiving any beneficed It is to be obferved, that 
this oath hi\d been eftablilhed by the laws of 
Henry VIII. which were ftill in force. 

This violent and fudden change of religion in- 
fpired the proterfants with great difcontent ; and even 
afFefted indifferent (pedators with concern, by the 
hardfhips to which fo many individuals were on that 
account expofed. But the Spanifh match .was a point 
of more general concern, and diiTufed univerfal ap- 
prehenfions for the liberty and independence of the 
nation. To obviate all clamour, the articles of 
marriage were drawn as favourable as poffible for 
the incereft and fecurity, and even grandeur of 
England. It was agreed, that though Philip Ihould 
have the title of king, the adminiftration ihould be 
entirely in the queen ; that no foreigner Ihould 
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^ Mem. Ci-anm. p. 354. Heylin, p. 50. « Harmer, p. i3f, 

•• Collier, vol. ii, p. 364. Fox, vol. iii. p. 38. Heylin, p, 35. 
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be Capable of enjoying any office in the kingdom 5 ^ "^f* 
that no innovation ftiould be made in the Englifli .^ _ \^ 
lawsj cuftoms, and privileges'; that Philip fliould 1554. 
not carry the queen abroad without her confenti nor 
any of her children without the confeht of the nobi- . 
licyj that fixty thoufand pounds a year fhould be 
fettled as her jointure ; that the male jflue of this 
marriage Ihould inherit, together with England, 
both Burgundy and the Low Countries ; and that if 
Don Carlos, Philip's fon by his former marriage, 
fhould die and his line be extinffc, the queen's ifllie) 
whether male pr female, (hould inherit Spain, Sicily, 
Milan, and all the othei;*dominions of Philip *. Such . 
was the treaty of marriage figned by count Egmont, 
and three other ambafladors fcnt over to England by ^s^^ Jan* 
the emperor ^ 

These articles, when publiftied, gave no fatisfac- 
tion to the nation: It was univerfally faid that the 
emperor, ' in order to get poflTeflion of England, 
would vprbally agree to any terms j and the greater 
advantage there appeared in the conditions which he 
granted, the more certainly might it be concluded 
that he had no ferious intention of obferving them : 
That the ufual fraud and ambition of that monarch 
might aflfure the nation of fuch a condu£t \ and his 
fon Philip, while he inherited thefe vices from his 
father^ added to them tyranny, fuUennefs, pride, 
and barbarity, more dangerous vices of his -^ own: 
That England would become a province, and a pro-p 
vince to a kingdom which ufually exerciled the mod 
violent authority over all her dependent dominions : 
That the Netherlands, Milan^ Sicily, Naples, 
groaned under the burthen of Spaniih tyranny; and 
throughout all the new conqueils in America there 
had been difplayed fcenes of unrelenting cruelty, 
hitherto unknown in the hiftory of mankind : That 
the inquifition was a tribunal invented by that ty* 

• Rynler, xv. p. 377. • f 

f Depecto dc Noailles> vol. ii. p, a^^. ^ ^ 
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CHAP, rannical nation; and would infallibly, with all their 

^_ , V other laws and inftitutions, be introduced into Eng- 

1554.. land : And that tht divided fentimcnts of the people 

with regard to religion would fubjcd multitudes to 

this iniquitous tribunal, and would reduce the whole 

nation to the mod abjeft fervitude '. 

These complaints being difFufed every where, 
prepared the people for a rebellion ; and had any 
foreign power given them encouragement, or any 
great man appeared to head them, the confequence* 
might have proved fatal to the queen's authority. 
But the king of France, though engaged in Kof- 
tilities with the emperor, refufed to concur in any 
propofal for an infurredlion, left he fhould aflFord 
Mary a pretence for declaring war againft him **. 
And the more prudent part of the nobility thought, 
that as the evils of the Spanifli alliance were only 
dreaded at a diftance, matters were not yet fully 
prepared for a general revolt. Some perfons, how- 
ever, more turbulent than the reft, believed that it 
would be fafer to prevent than to redrefs grievances ; 
and they formed a confpiracy to rife in arms, and 
declare againft the queen's marriage with Philip. 
wiafs In-. Sir Thomas VViat purpofed to raifc Kent, fir Peter 
furreftion. Qr^^^^y^^ Dcvonftiire ; and they engaged the duke of 
Suffolk, by the hopes of recovering the crown for 
the lady Jane, to attempt r'aifing t!ie midland coun- 
ties *. Carew's impatience or apprchenfions en- 
gaged him to break the concert, and to rife in arms 
before the day appointed : He was foon fupprcflcd 
by the earl of Bedford^ and conftrained to fly into 
France. On this intelligence Suffolk, dreading an 
arreft, fuddenly left the town, with his brothers lord 
Thomas and lord L-eonard Gray j and endeavoured 
to raife the people in the counties of Warwick and 
L^icefter; where his intereft lay -, but he was fa 

C Heylin, p. 32. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 268. Godwin, p. 339. 

* Depcchcs dc Noailles, vol. ii. p. 24.9, vol.iii. p. 17. 5S. 

* Heylin, p. 3^. Godwin, p. 3+0. 
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clofcly purfued by the earl of Huntingdon, at the ^^^?" 

head of ^^00 horfc, that he was obliged to difperfe ^ \ 

his followers, and being difcovered. in his conceaj- 1554.. 

ment, he was carried prifoner to London ''. Wiat 

was at firft more facccfsful in his attempt; and 

having publiflied a declaration at Maidftone in Kent, 

againlt the queen's evil counfellors, and againft the 

Spanilh match, without any mention of religion, the 

people began to flock to his ftandard. The duke of 

Norfolk, with fir Henry Jernegan, was fcht againft 

him, at the head of the guards and fome other 

troops, reinforced with 500 Londoners commanded 

by Bret : And he came within fight of the rebels at 

Rochefter, where they had fixed their head-quarters. 

Sir George Harper here pretended to defcrt fronl 

themj but having fecretly gained Bret, thefe two 

malcontents fo wrought on the Londoners, that the 

whole body deferred to Wiat, and declared that they 

would not contribute to enflave their native country. 

Norfolk, dreading the contagion of the example, 

immediately retreated with his troops, and tooklhel- 

ter in the city \ 

After this proof of the difpofitions of the people; 
efpecially of the Londoners, who were moftly pro- 
teftants, Wiat was encouraged to proceed : He led 
his forces to Southwark, where he required of the 
queen that fhe fhould put the Tower into his hands, 
Ihould d«liver four counfellors as hoftagcs, and, in 
order to enfure the liberty of the nation, fliouid im- 
mediately marry an Engliftiman, Finding chat the 
bridge was fecured againft him, and that the city 
was overawed, he marched up to Kingfton, where 
he paflTcd the river with 4000 men ; and recorning 
towards London, hoped to encourage his partifans, 
who had engaged to declare for him. He had im- 

^ Fox, vol.iii. p. 30, ^ Heylin, p-'JS. Godwin, p. 34.1. 

^towe, p. 619. l>aker, p. 3xS. Hollingihed, p. 1094. 
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^ " \f' prudently wafted fo much time at Southwark, and 
^ _ - , 'j in his march from Kingfton, that the critical feafon^ 
1554. on which all popular commotions depend, was en- 
tirely loft : Though he entered Weftminfter without 
refiftance, his followers, finding that no perfon of 
note joined him, infenfibly fell oflP, and he was at 
laft fcized near Temple- Bar by fir Maurice Berke- 
6ih Feb. ley \ Four hundred perfons are faid to have fuf- 
,fered for this rebellion " : Four hundred more were 
condufted before the queen with ropes about their 
necks 5 and falling on their knees* received a pardon 
jnfiincc- and were difmiflfed. Wiat was condemned and 
^^nffcd^' executed : As it had been reported that, on his ex- 
amination, he had accufed the lady Elizabeth and 
the earlof Devonfhire as accomplices, he took care 
on the fcafFold, before the whole people, fully to ac- 
quit them of having any (hare in his rebellion. 

The lady Elizabeth had been, during fonrie time, 
treated with great harfhnefs by her fifter ; and many 
ftudied inftances of difcouragement anjl difrefpeft 
had been praftifed againft her. She was ordered to 
take place at court after the countefs of Lenox and 
the dutchefs of Suffolk, as if flie were not legiti- 
mate * : Her friends were difcounte/janced on every 
occafion : And while her virtues, which were now 
become eminent, drew to her the attendance of all 
the young nobility, and rendered her the favourite 
of the nation % the malevolence of the queen ftill 
difcovered itfelf every day by frefti fymptoms, and 
obliged the princefs to retire into the country. Mary 
fcized the opportunity of this rebellion ; and hoping 
to involve her fifter in fome appearance of guilt, 
fent for her under a ftrong guard, committed her to 
the Toyver, and ordered her to be ftridly examined 
by the council. But the public declaration^ made 

» Fox, vol. iii. p. 31. Heylin, p. 34.. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 470, 
Stowe, p. 621. n Depechcsde Noailles, vol. iii. p. ii^. 

« Ibid. vol. ii. p. 173. »88. P Ibid. p. ^jy 
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by Wiat rendered it imprafticable fo employ againft chap. 
her any falfe evidence which might have offered ; ^ ^^^^ 
and the princefs made fo good a defence, that the 1554. 
queen found herfelf under a neceOity of releafing 
her '• ' In order to fend her out of the kingdom, a 
marriage was offered her with the duke of Savo/; 
and when fhe declined the propofal, fhe was com- 
mitted to cuflody under a ftrong guard at Wode- 
ftoke \ The earl of Devonfhire, though equally 
innocent, was confined in Fotheringay caftle. 

But this rebellion proved ftill more fatalto the 
lady Jane Gray, as well as to her hufband : The 
duke of Suffolk's guilt was imputed to her ; and 
though the rebels and malcontents feemed chiefly to 
reft their hopes on the lady Elizabeth and the earl 
of Devonlhire, the queen, incapable of generofity 
or clemency, determined to remove every perfon 
from whom the leaft danger could be apprehended. 
Warning was given the lady Jane to prepare fgr 
death s a doom which (he had long expefted, and 
which the innocence of her life, as well as the mif- 
fortunes to which fhe had been expofed, rendered 
nowife unwelcome to her. The queen's zeal, un- 
der colour of tender mercy to the prifoner's foul, 
induced her to fend divines, who haraffed her with 
perpetual difputation j and even a reprieve for three 
days was gr-anted her, ,in hopes that fhe would be 
perfuaded during that time to pay, by a timely 
converfion, fome regard to her eternal welfare. 
The lady Jane had prefence of mind, in thole me- 
lancholy circumftances, not only to defend her re- 
ligion by ail the topics then in ufe, but alfo to 
write a letter to her fitter " in the Greek language j 
in which, befides fending her a copy of the fcrip-" 
tures in that tongue, (he exhorted her to maintain, 

q Godwin, p. 343. Burner, vol. ii. p. 273. Fox, vol. iiu 

p. 99, 105. Sirype's Mem. vol. iii. p. 85. ' Depcches de 

Noaiiies, vol. iii. p. 226. * Fqx, vol. iii. p. 35. H^yiin, 
p. 16^. 
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CHAP, in every fortune, a like fteady perfeverancc. On 
XXXV i . ^ ^^^ j^y ^^ j^^^ execution her hufband, lord Guilford, 
,554. defired permiflTion to fee her; but fhe refufed her 
lathFcb. confenr, and informed hinfi by a meflage, that the 
tehdernefs of their parting would overcome the for- 
titude of both, and would too much unbend their 
minds from chat conftancy which their approaching 
end required of them: Their feparation, (he (aid, 
would be only for a moment; and they would foon 
rejoin each other in a fcene where their affedhons 
would be for ever united, and where death, difap- 
pointmcnr, and misfortunes, could no longer have 
acccfs to them, or diilurb their eternal felicity ^ 

It had been intended to execute the lady Jane and 
lord Guilford together on the fame fcaftold at Tower- 
hill; but the council, dreading the tompaflion of 
the people for their youth, beauty, innocence, and 
noble birth, changed their orders, and gave direc- 
tions that fne Ihould be beheaded within the verge of 
• Execution the Tower. She faw her hufband led to execution ; 
T^ ^^cJ a ^"^ having given him from the v,rindow fome token 
of her remembrance, (he baited with tranquillity till 
her own appointed hour ftiould bring her to a like 
fate. She even faw his headlefs body carried, back 
in a cart ; and found herfelf more confirmed by the 
reports which fhe heard of the conftancy of his end, 
than (haken by fo tender and melancholy a fpeftacle. 
Sir John Gage, conftable of the Tower, when he 
led her to execution, defired her to beftow on him 
fome fmall prefent, which he might keep as a per- 
petual memorial of her : She gave him her table- 
book, on which Ihc had juft written three fentenccs 
on feeing her hufband's dead body; one in Greek, 
another in Latin, a third in Englifti ". The pur- 
port of them was, that human juftice was againft 
his body, but divine mercy would be favourable to 
his foul ; that if her fault defcrved punilhment, her 

< Heylin, p. 167. Baker, p. 3x9. * Heylin, p. 167. 
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youth at leaft, and her imprudence were worthy of chap. 
cxcufe ; and that God and pofterity, fhe trufted, ^^^^^\ 
ivould Ihow her favour. On the fcaffbld ihe made 1554^ 
a Ipccch to the by-ftanders ; in which the mildnefs 
of her difpofition led her to take the blame wholly 
on herfclf, without uttering one complaint againft' 
the feverity with which fhe had been treated. She 
laid that her offence was not the having laid her 
hand upon the crown, but the not rejefting it with 
iuificient conftancy : That fhe had lefs erred through 
ambition than through reverence to her parents, 
whom fhe had been taught to rcfpeft and obey: 
That fhe willingly received death, as the only fatif- 
faftion which fhe could now make to the injured 
ftate J and though her infringement of the laws had 
been conflrained, fhe would fhow, by her voluntary 
fubmifTion to their fentence, that fhe was defirous to 
atone for that difobedience into which too much 
filial piety had betrayed her: That fhe hadjuflly 
deferved this punifhment for being made the inflru- 
ment, though the unwilling inflrument, of the am- 
bition of others : And that the flory of her life, fhe 
hoped, might at leafl be ufeful, by proving that in- • 
nocence excufes not great mifdeeds, if they tend any- 
wifjb to the deftrudion of the commonwealch. After 
uttering thefe words, fhe caufed herfelf to be difrobed 
by her women; and with a lleddy fcrcne counte- 
nance fubniitted hcrfelf to the executioner''. 

The duke of Suffolk was tried, condemned, and 
executed foon after; and would have met with more 
compafTion, had not his temerity been the caufe of 
his daughter's untimely end. Lord Thomas Gray 
lofl his life for the fame crime. Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton was tried in Guildhall ; but there ap- 
pearing no fatisfadory evidence againfl him, he was 
able, by making an admirable defence, to obtain a 
verdift of the jury in his favour. The queen was 

^ Heylin, p. 167, Fox, Tol. iii« p. 36,^7. Holliiigihed, p. 1099. 
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CHAP, fo enraged at the difappointment, that inftead d^ 
xxxvi. jgj^fjj^g him as the law required, (he re-con 
him to the Tower, and kept him in ciofe 
ment during fome time. But her refentment I 
ped not here : The jury, being fummoncd ' 
the council, were all fent to prifon, and aftc 
fined, fome of them a thoufand pounds^ 
two thoufand a-piece'. This violence pr 
fatal to feveral; among others, to fir 
Throgmorton, brother to fir Nicholas, who 
condemned on no better evidence than had forr 
been rcjeded. The queen filled the Tower 
the prifons with nobility and gentry, whom 
intereft with the nation, rather than any apf 
of guilt, had made the objefts of her fufpicio 
And finding that fhe was univerfally hated, flie ck^ 
termined to difablc the people from refiftance, 
ordering general mufters, and diredking the comr 
fioners to feize their arms, and lay them up in 
and caftles ''. 

Though the government laboured under fo ge- 
neral an odium, the queen's authority had received 
fuch an increafc fi-om the fuppreffion of Wiat's re- 
bellion, that the miniftry hoped to find a compliant 
A parlia- difpofition in the new parliament, which was fum- 
5th April, nioned to aflcmble. The emperor alfo, in order to 
facilitate the fame end, had borrowed no lefs a fum 
than 400J000 crowns, which he had fent over to 
England, to be diilributed in bribes and penfions 
among the members: A pernicious pradlice, of 
which there had not hitherto been any inftance in 
England, And not to give the public any alarm 
with regard to the church lands, the queen, notwith^ 
ftanding her bigotry, refumed her tide of fupremc 
head of the church, which fhe had dropped three 
montlis before. Gardiner, the chancellor, opened 

' Fox> vol. iii. p. 99. Stowe, p. 624.. Baker, p. 310. Hol- 
lingflied, p. 1104. 11 ax. Strype, vol. iii. p. i«o. Dep. de 
Noailles, vcl. iii. p. 173* / Dep. de NcaiUeSy vol. iii. p. 98. 
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the feffion by a fpeech ; in which he aflerted the chap. 
queen's hereditary title to the crown; maintained ,^^^^^ 
her right of chufing a hufband for herfelf; obfcrved 1554, 
how proper a ufe fhe had made of that right, by 
giving the preference to an old ally, defcendcd from 
the houfc of Burgundy ; and remarked the failure 
of Henry VIII. 's pofterity, of whom there now re- 
mained none but the queen and the lady Elizabeth, 
He added, that in order to obviate the inconve- 
niences which might arifc from different pretenders, 
it was neceflary to inveft the queen, by law, with a 
power of difpofmg of the crown, and of appointing 
ncr fucccflbr : A power, he faid, which was not to 
be thought unprecedented in England, fince it had 
formerly been conferred on Henry VIII '. 

Th£ parliament was much difpofed to gratify the 
queen in all her defires ; but when the liberty, in- 
dependency, and very being of the nation were in 
fufch vifible danger, they could not by any means 
be brought to compliance. They knew both the 
inveterate hatred which {he bore to the lady Eliza- 
beth, and her devoted attachment to the houfc of 
Auftria: They were acquainted with her extreme 

^bigotry, which would lead her to poftpone all con- 
fiderations of juftice or national intereft to the efta- 

•blifhment of the catholic religibn : They remarked 
that Gardiner had carefully avoided, in his fpeech, 
the giving to Elizabeth^the appellation of the queen's 
filler i and they thence* concluded that a defign was ^ 
formed of excluding her as illegitimate: They ex- 
pcdted that Mary, if invefted with fuch a power as 
(he required, would make a will in her husband's 
favour, and thereby render England for ever a pro- 
vince to the Spanilh monarchy: And they were 
the more alarmed with thefe projefts, as they heard 
that Philip's defcent ,from the houfc of Lancaftcr 

f Pepeches de NoaiUei. 
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CHAP, was carefully infifted on, and that he was publicly 
x^^vcrr j.gpj.^^^j^^^^j ^5 the .true and only heir by right of in- 
heritance. * - 

The f)arliamcnt, therefore, aware of their danger, 
were determined to keep at a diftance from the pre- 
cipice which lay before them. They could not 
avoid ratifying the articles of marriage *, which were 
drawn very favourable for England; but they de- 
clined the pafling of any fuch law as the chancellor 
pointed out to them : They would not fo much as 
declare it treafon to imagine or attempt the death 
of the queen's hufband, while fee was alive ; and a 
bill introduced for that purpofe was laid afide after 
the firft reading. The more efFeftually to cut off 
Philip's hopes of pofleffing any authority in Eng- 
land, they pafled a law in which they declared, 
«« That her majefty, as their only queen, fhouU 
*^ folely, and as a fole queen, enjoy the crown and 
** fovereignty of her realms, with all the pre-emi- 
*' nences, dignities, and rights thereto belonging, 
** in as large and ample a manner after her marriage 
«« as before, without any title or claim accruing 
«< to the prince of Spain, either as tenant by cour- 
" tefy of the realm, or by any other means **." 

A LAW paiTed in this parliament for re-erefting 
the bifhopric of Durhani, which had been diffolvcd 
by the lad parliament of Edward ^ The queen 
had already, by an exertion of her power, put Ton- 
flal in pofleffion of that fee: But though it was 
ufual at that time for the crown to affume authority 
which might feem entirely legiflative, it was always 
deemed more fafe and fatisfaftory to procure the 
fan6Hon of parliament. Bills were introduced for 
fupprefling heterodox opinions con taiined in books, 
and for reviving the law of the fix articles, together 
with thofe againft the Lollards, and againft Kerefy 
and erroneous preaching : But none of thefe laws 

« I Mar. pari. 1. cap, 1. ^ Ibid. cap. i. 

« Ibid. cap. 3. 
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could pals the ^two houfcs : A proof that the par- c h a ?, 
liamcnt had refervcs even in their conceflions with .^^^^^ 
regard to Veligion, about which they feeiTf to have 15^4.. 
been lefs fcrupulous. The queen, therefore, find- 
ing that they would not ferve all her purpofes, 
fiaifhcd the fcffion by diflolving them. 5ih May- 

Mary's tlioughts were now entirely employed 
about receiving Don Philip, whofe arrival (he hourly 
cxpedted. This princefs, who had lived fo many 
years in a very referved and private manner, with- 
out any profpeft or hopes of a hufband, was fo 
fvnitten widi afFeftion for her young confort, whom 
ihe had never feen, that flie waited with the'utmoft 
impatience for the completion of the marriage ; and 
every obftacle was to her a Iburce of anxiety and dif- 
content**. She complained of Philip's delays as 
affefted; and (he could not conceal her vexation, 
that though flie brought him a kingdom as her 
dowry, he treated her with fuch negleft, that he 
had never yet favoured her with a fingle letter % 
Her^fondnefs was but the more increafed by this 
fupercilious treatment 5 and when Ihe found that her 
fubjecfts had entertained the greateft averfion for 
the event to v/hich (he direfted her fomleft wifties, 
(he made the whole En^lifh nation the obje£b of her 
refcntment. A fquadron under the command of 
lord Effingham, had been fitted out to convoy Phi- 
lip from Spain, v/here he then refidcd; but the ad- 
miral informing her that the difcontents ran very 
high apnong the feamen, and that it was not fafe 
for Philip to entruft himfelf in their hands, (he gave 
orders to difmifs them ^ She then dreaded left the 
French fleet, being matters of the fca, might inter- 
cept her hu(band j and every, rumour* of danger, 
every blaft of wind, threw her into panics and con- 
vulfions. Her health, and even her underftanding,. 

^ Stryue, rol. iii. p. 115. « Depeches de Noailles, vol. iii* 
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CHAP, were vifibly hurt by this extreme impariencei and 
^ -^- Jf ihe was ftruck with a new apprehefifion left her per- 
1554. fon, impaired by time, and blafted by fickneis, 
fhould prove difagreeable to her future confort. Her 
glafs difcovered to her how haggard fhe was be- 
come; and when flie remarked the decay of her 
beauty, (he knew not whether flie ought more to 
defire or apprehenti the arrival of Philip *. 
19th July. At laft came the moment fo impatiently ex- 
arHvrnn P^^^^ > ^"^ "^^^ ^^^ brought the queen of Philip's 
England. Arrival at Southampton **. A few days aftg", they 
were married iri Weftminfter; and having made 2 
pompous entry into London, where Philip difplayed 
his wealth with great oftcntation, Ihe carried him 
to Windfor, the palace in which they afterwards 
refided. The prince's behaviour was ill calculated 
to remove the prejudices which the Englifh nation 
had entertained againft him. He was diftant and' 
referved in his addrefsj took no noticeof thefalutcs 
even of the moft confiderable noblemen s and fo 
entrenched himfclf in form and ceremony, that he 
Was in a manner inacceffible* : But this circumftance 
rendered him the more acceptable to the queen, 
who defired to have no company but her huftand's, 
and who was impatient when fhe met with any in- 
terruption to her fondnefs. The (horteft ablence 
gave her vexation ; and when he fhowed civilities 
to any other woman, fhe could not conceal her jea- 
loufy and refentment. 

Mary foon found that Philip's ruling paflion 
was ambition; and that the only method of gratify- 
ing him, and fecuring his affeftions, was to render 

? Depeches de Noailles, vol. iii. p. 222. 252, 25$. 

^ Fox, vol. iii. p. 99. Hcylin, p. 39. Burnet, vol. liup. 392^ 
Godwin, p. 34.5. We are told by fir William Monfon, p. 225, that 
the admiral ot' England, fired at the Spanifli navy, when Philip was 
on board ; becaufe they had not lowered their topfails, as a mark of 
dcfei-ence to the Englifli navy in the narrow feat i A very fpii^ited be* 
haviour, and very unlike thoie timcs» ^ Baker, p. 520. 
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him matter of England. The intereft and liberty chap. 
of h^r people were confiderations of fmall moment, . ^^ \ 
iti comparifon of her obtaining this favourite point. 1554, 
She fummoned a new parliamentj in hopes of find- 
ing them entirely compliant; and that ihe might 
acquire the greater authority over them, ihe imi- 
tated the precedent of the former reign, ^ and wrote 
circular letters, direfting a pfoper choice of mem- 
bers^. The zeal of the catholics, the influence of lath Not. 
Spanilh gold, the powers of prerogative, the dif- . 
couragement of the gentry, particularly of the pro- 
teftants j all thefe caufes feconding the intrigues of . 
Gardiner, had procured her a houfe of commons, 
which was in a great meafure to her fatisfadion ; 
and it was thought, from the difpofition of the na- 
tion, that fhe might now fafely omit, on her aflem- 
bling the parliament, the title of/upremg head of 
the churchy though infeparably annexed by law to 
the crown of England ^ Cardinal Pole had arrived 
in Flanders, inverted with legantine powers from 
the pope : In order to prepare the way for his ar- 
rival in England, the parliament pafle3 an adt re- 
verfing his attainder, and reftoring his blood ; and 
the queen, difpenfing with the old itatute of pro- 
vifors, granted him pcrmiflTion to ad as' legate. 
The cardinal came over; and after being intro- 
duced to the king and queen, he invited the par- 
liament to* reconcile themfelves and the kingdom to 
the apoftolic fee, from which they had been fo long 
and fo unhappily divided. This mefl&ge was taken 
fc in good part ; and both houfes voted an addrefs to 
Philip and Mary, acknowledging that they had been 
guilty, of a mod horrible defection from the true 
church; profeffing a fincere repentance of their pad 
tranfgreflions ; declaring their refolution to repeal 
all laws enafted in prejudice of the church of Rome; 

^ Mem. of Cranm. p. 344. Strype^s Eccl. Mem. vol. in. 
S* 1549 155* ^ Surnct, vol, ii. p. 191. Strype, vol. iii* p. .155. 
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and praying their majcfties, that fince they were 
happily uninfefted with that criminal fchifm, they 
7s s^ would intercede with the holy father for the abfb- 
lution and forgivenefs of their penitent fubjefts *. 
The requeft was eafUy granted. The legate, in 
the nanne of his holinefs, gave the parliament and 
kingdom abfolution, freed them from all cenfurcs, 
and received them again into the bofom of the 
church. The pope, then Juliiis III. being in- 
formed of thefe tranfaSions, faid that it was an 
unexampled inftance of his feficity to receive thanks 
from the Englifli for allowing them to do what he 
ought to give them thanks for performing ". 

Notwithstanding the extreme zeal of thofc 
times for and againft popery, the obje6t always up- 
permoft with the nobility and gentry was their mo- 
ney and eftates : They were not brought to make 
thefe conceffions in favour of Rome, till they had 
received repeated affurances, from the pope as well 
as the queen, that the plunder which they had made 
on the ecclefiaftics (hould never be inquired Into; 
and that the abbey and church lands fhould remain 
with the prefent pofieffors'*. But not trufting alto- 
gether to thefe promifes, the parliament took care 
in the law itfelf^, by which they repealed- the for- 
mer ftatutes enafted againft the pope's authority, to 
infert a claufe, in which, befidcs beftowing validity 
on all marriages celebrated during the fchifm, and 
fixing the right of incumbents to their benefices, they 
gave fccurity to the poflcflbrs of church lands, and 
freed them from all danger of ecclefiaftical cenfures. 
The convocation alfo, in order to remove appre- 
henfions on that head, were induced to prefent a 
petition to the fame purpofe**; and the legate, 
in his mafter's name, ratified all thefe tranfadbions. 

^ Fox, vol. ill. p. 3. Heylin, p. 41. Burnety vol. ii. p« 19]. 
Godwin, p. 24.7. ■ Father Paul,. lib. iv. Hey 1 in, p. 41. 

P f & 1 Phil. & Mar. c. S. 4 Heylioj p. 43. i U% Phil. 

&Mar. c, 8. Strype, vol, iii. p. 159, 
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It now appeared that^ notwithftanding the efForts of ^xxvi** 
the queen and king, the power of the papacy was ^^ ^ J ^ 
efieftually fupprefied in England, and invincible 1$$^ 
barriers fixed againft its re-eftablifhnient. For 
though the juriffliftion of the ecclefiaftics was for 
the preient reftored, their property, on which theif 
power much depended, was irretrievably loft, and 
no hopes remained of recovering it. Even thefe 
arbitrary, powerful, and bigoted princes, while the 
tranfaftions were yet recent^ could not regain to 
the church her polTeffions fo lately ravilhcd from 
her J and no expedients were left to the clergy for 
enriching themfclves, but thofe which they had at 
firft pra^tifed, and which had required many ages 
of ignorance, barbarifm> and fuperftition, to pro** 
duce their cffcft on mankind '• 

The parliament having fecurcd their own poflef- 
Hons, were more indifferent with regard to religion, 
or even to the lives of their fellow-citizens : They 
revived the old fanguinary laws againft heretics*, 
which had been rcjcfted in the former parliament :. 
They alfo enadted feveral ftatutes againft feditious 
words and rlimours ' 5 and they made it treafon to 
imagine or attempt the death of Philip during his 
marriage with the queen". Each parliament hi- 
therto had bften induced to go a ftep farther than 
their predeceflbrs i but none of tbcm had entirely 
loft all regard to national interefts. Their hatred 
againft the Spaniards, as well as their fufpicion of 
Philip's pretenGons, ftill prevailed 5 and though the 
dueen attempted to get her hufband declared pre- 
ftimptive heir of the crown, and to have the ad- 
miniftration put into his hands, fhe filled in all her 
endeavours, and could not fp much as procure the 
parliament's confcnt to his coronation"^. All at-* 
tempts likewife to obtain fubfidies from the com^ 

r See note [R] at the end of the volume* ; • i & 2 PhiL 

U Mar. c. 6. t Ibid. c. 3. 9. ^ Ibid. c. xo. 

w Godwin, p. 34.8. Baker, p. 3a». 
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mons, in order to fupport the emperor in his war 
againil France, proved ftuitlefs : The uTual animo* 
■554* fi^y ^^ jealoufy of the Englifh agai)ift that kingdom 
feetned to have given place for the prefent to like 
pafiions againft Spain* Philip, fenfible of the pre- 
poflefnons entertained againft him, endeavoured to 
acquire popularity by procuring the releafc of feveral 
prifoncrs of diftinftion; lord Henry Dudley, fir 
George Harper, fir Nicholas Throgmorton, fir Ed- 
niond Warner, fir William St, Lo, fir Nicholas 
Arnold, Harrington, Tremaine, who had been 
confined from the fufpicions or refentment of the 
court "". But nothing was more agreeable to the 
nation than his protse^ing the lady Elizabeth from 
the fpite ^nd malice of the queen, and reftoring her 
to liberty. This meafure was not the efFedt of any 
gcnerofity in Philip, a fentiment of which he was 
wholly defiitute ; bat of a refined policy, which made 
him forefee, that if that princcfs were put to death, 
the next lawful heir was the queen of Scots, whoie 
fiicceffion would for ever annex England to the 
•crown of France. The earl of Devonftiire alfo 
reaped fome benefit from Philip's affcftation of po- 
pularity, and recovered his liberty : But that noble- 
man, finding himfelf expofed to fufpicion, begged 
pcrmiffion to travel; and he foon after died at 
Padua, from poifon, as is pretended, given him by 
die Imperialifts. He was the eleventh and laft earl 
of Devonftiireof that noble family, one of the moft 
iUuflrious in Europe. 

TrfE queen's extreme defire of having iflue, had 
made her fondly give credit to any appearance of 
pregnancy ; and when the legate was introduced to 
her, fhe fancied that flie felt the embryo fl:ir in her 
yfowb '. Her flatterers compared this motion of 
the infant to that of Jolm the Baptift, who leaped 

« Hcjlin, p. 39. Burnety vol. ii. p. 287. Stowc, p. 6i(. 
Dcfjeches cle WoailUs, vol. iv. p. 14.6, 147. f Heylio^ p. 40. 

Godwin^ p. 349, « Dcp€chcs dc Noaillci, vol. iv, p^ if. 
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in his mothef*s belly at ehc falutation of the Virgin *. ^^ \?- 
l>ifpatchcs were immediatblj^ lent to inform foreign \_^^^ 
courts of this event: Orders were iflued to give 1554.. 
public thanks: Great rejoicings were made: The 
family of this young prince was already fettled ''i for 
the catholics held thcmfclves aflured that the child 
was to be a male : And Bonner, bifhop of London, 
it>ade public prayers be iaid, that Hfeaven would 
plcafc to render him beautiful, vigorous, and witty» 
But the nation ftill remained fomewhat incredulous; 
and men were perfuaded that the. queen laboured 
Under infirmities which rendered her incapable of 
having children. Her infant proved only the com- 
mencement of a dropfy, which the difordei ed ftate 
of her health had brought upon her. The belief, 
however, of her pregnancy was upheld with ail 
poflible care; and was one artifice by which Philip 
endeavoured to fupport his authority in th.e king- 
dom. The parliament pafled a law, which in cafe 1555. 
of the queen's demife, appointed him proteftor 
during the minority; and the king and queen, 
finding they could obtain no further conceffions, 
came unexpeftedly to Weljminfter and dijSplved 
them. 

> There happened an incident this feflion which iSthjan* 
muft not be pafled over in filence. Several mem- 
bers of the lower houfe, diflatisfied with the mea- 
fures of the parliament, but finding themfelvcs 
iinable to prevent them, made a feceffion in order 
to fliow their difapprobation, and refufcd any longer 
to attend the houfe ^ For this inftance of contu- 
macy they were indifted in the l«ng's-bfench after 
the diflblution of parliament: Six of them fubmitted 
to the mercy of the court, and paid their* fines : 
The reft traverfed ; and the queen died before the 
affair was brought to an iffue. Judging of the 

• Burnet, vol. ii. p. 291. Godwin, p. 34^, b Heylin, 

4>. 46. « Coke's Inftitutes, part if. p. 17. Strypc't Mcmor. 

Tol.i. p. 165. 
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^xxvi' ^^^^^^ ^y ^^^ fubfequent claims of the houfe of 
^ _^ ^f commons, and, indeed, by the true principles of 
1555. free government, this attempt of the queen's mini- 
fters muft be regarded as a breach of privilege ^ but 
it gave little umbrage at the time, and was never 
called in queftion by any houfe of commons which 
afterwards fat during this reign. The count of 
Noailles, the French ambaflador, fays, that the 
queen threw feveral members into priibn for their 
freedom of fpeech *. 

* Vol. r* p. 19^. 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 

'Keafons f$r and againft toleration— —Ptr/ecuiions 

'^— A parliament The queen* s extortion s ' * 

The emperor refigns bis crown Execution of 

Cranmer^—'War with France Battle of St. 

^intin'-^'^^Calais taken by the French Affairs 

of Scotland"— ^Marriage of the Dauphin and the 
queen of Scots— ^^A parliamentr^-'^^'Death of the 
queen. 

THE fuccefs which Gardiner, from his cautious CHAP. 
and prudent conduft had met with in go- ^X^vi^* 
verning the parliament^ and engaging them to VjTJT^ 
concur both in the Spanilh match, and in the re- 
eftablifhment of the ancient religion, two points to 
which it was believed they bore an extreme aver- 
lion, had fb raifed his chara&er for wifdom and 
policy, that his opinion was received as an oracle 
in the council ; and his authority, as it was always 
great in his own party, no longer fuffcred any op- 
pofition or controul. Cardinal Pole himfelf, though 
more beloved on account of his virtue and candour, 
and though fuperior in birth and ftation, had not . 
equal weight in public deliberations ; and while his 
^earning, piety, and humanity were extremely re- 
fpefted, he was reprefented more as a good man 
than a great minifter. A very important queftion 
was frequently debated before the queen and coun- 
cil by thefe two eccleiiallics ; whether the laws lately 
revived againit heretics fhould be put in execution, 
or fhould only be employed to rcftrain by terror the 
bold attempts of thefe zealots ? Pole was very fin-. 
cere in his religious principles; and though his 
moderation had made him be fufpefted at Rome of 
D d 3 a ten- 
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a tendency towards, Liitheranifm, he was fcriouflf 
perfuaded of the catholic doftrines, and thought that 
no confideration of human policy ought ever to 
connc in competition with fuch important intercfts. 
Gardiner, on the contrary; had always made his- 
religion fubfervient to his fchemes of fafety or ad- 
vancement ; and by his unlimited complaifance to 
Henry, he had fliewn that had he not been pu&ed 
to extremity under the late minority, he was fuf- 
fxiently difpofed to make a facrifice of his principles 
to the eftahlifhed theology. This was the well- 
known charaftcr of thefe two great counlellors; 
yet fuch is the prevalence of temper above fyftem, 
that the benevolent difpofition of Pole led him to 
advife a toleration of the heretical tenets which he 
highly blamed; while the fevere manners of Gar- 
diner inclined him to fupport by perfecution that 
religion which at the bottom he regarded with great 
indifference ^ This circumftance of public conduS 
was of the higheft importance ; and from being the 
objeft of deliberation in the council, it foon became 
the fubjedt of difcourfe throughout the nation. We 
fliall relate, in a few words, the topics by which 
each fide fupported, or might have fupported, their 
fcheme of policy; and fliall difplay the oppofite 
reafons, which have been employed with regard to 
an argument that ever has been and ever will be fo 
muc.h canvafled. 

Thb praftice of perfecution, faid the defenders 
of Pole's opinion, is the fcandal of all religion ; and 
the theological animofity, fo fierce and violent, far 
from being an argument of men's ''ConviAion in 
their oppofite fefts, is a certain proof that they have 
i)cver reached any ferious perfuafion with- regard to 
thefe remote and fublime iubjcfts. Even thofc who 
arc the moft impatient of contradiftion in other con- 
troverfies, are mild and moderate in compaiifon of 
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polemical divines; and wherever a man's know- ^^^,^' 
ledge and experience give him a perfeft afTurance ^ J 
in his own opinion^ he regards widi contempt, rather S55s« 
than anger, the oppofition and miftakes of others. 
But while men zealoufly maintain what they neither 
clearly comprehend nor entirely believe, they are 
fhaken in their iqiagined faith by the oppofite per- 
luafion, or even doubts, of other men j and vent on 
•their antagonifts that impatience which is the na-^ 
tural refult of fo difagreeable a ftate of the under^ 
Handing. They then eafily embrace any pretence 
for reprefcnting opponents as impious and profane ; 
and if they can alfo find a colour for connefting this 
violence with the interefts of civil government, they 
can no longer be reftrained from giving uncontrolled 
fcope to vengeance and rcfentmcnt. But furely 
never enterprife was more unfortunate than that of 
founding perfecution upon policy, or endeavouring, 
for the lake of peace, to fettle an entire uniformity 
of opinion in queftions which of all others arc leatt 
fubjefted to the criterion of human reafon. The 
univerfal and uncontradifted prevalence of one opi- 
nion in religious fubje^ls can be owing at firfl to 
the ftupid ignorance alone and barbarifm of the 
people, who never indulge themfelves in any fj)e- 
culation or inquiry i and there is no expedient for 
maintaining that uniformity, fo fondly fought after, 
but by bani(hing for ever all curiofity and all im- 
provement in fcience and cultivation. It may not, 
indeed, appear difficult to check by a fteady feve- 
rity, the firft beginnings of controverfy; but be- 
fides that this policy expofes for ever the people to 
all the abjeft terrors of fuperftition, and the magi- 
flxatc to the endlefe encroachments of ecclefiailics^ 
it aHb renders men fo delicate that they can never 
endure to hear of oppofition ; and they will fome 
time pay dearly for that falfe tranquillity in which 
they have been fo long indulged. As healthful 1 

4»^dies are wined by too nice a reginnen, and art i 
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CHAP, thereby rendered incapable of bearing the unavoid. 

uJ^. If ^^^^ incidents of human life ; a people who never 
1555* ^^^^ allowed to imagine that their principles could 
be contefted, fly out into the moft outrageous vio* 
lence when any event (and fuch events arc com- 
mon) produces a fa&ion among their clergy, and 
gives' rife to any di^ercnce in tenet or opinion. 
But whatever may be faid in favour of fupprefiing, 
by perfecution, the firflr beginnings of herefy, no 
folid argument can be alleged for extending feverity 
towards multitudes^ or endeavouring by capital 
punilhmcnts to extirpate an opinion which has dif- 
fufed itfelf among men of every rank and ftation. 
Befides the extreme barbarity of fuch an .attempt^ 
it commonly proves incfFeclual to the purpofc in- 
tended ; and ferves only to make men more obfti* 
natc in their perfuafion, and to increafe the number 
of their profelytes. The melancholy with which, the 
fear of death, torture, and perfecution infpires the 
feftaries, is the proper difpofition for foftering re- 
ligious zeal : The profpeft of eternal rewards, when 
brought near> overpowers the dread of temporal 
puniftiments: The glory of martyrdom ftimulates 
all the more furious zealots, efpecially the leaders 
and preachers : Where a violent animofity is excited 
by oppreflion, men naturally pafs from hating the 
perfons of their tyrants, to a more violent abhor-' 
rence of their doftrines : And the fpeftators, moved 
with pity towards the fuppofed martyrs, are cafily 
feduced to embrace thofe principles which can in- 
fpire men with a conftancy that appears almoft fu- 
pernatural. Open the door to toleration, mutual 
hatred relaxes among the feftariesj their attach- 
ment to their particular modes of religion decays ; 
the common occupations and pleafgres of life fuc- 
ceed to the acrimony of difpiitation i and the fame 
man who in other circumftances would have braved 
flames and tortures, is induced to change his fe& 
from i;he. fmalleft profpedt of favour and advance- 
ment^ 
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nnenty or even, from the frivolous hope of becoming ^^vii* 
Tnore falhionable in' his principles. If any excep* ^ _ _ J^ 
rion can be admitted to this maxim of toleration, %$$$. 
\z will only be where a theology altogether new, no- 
vsrife connedked with the^ ancient religion of the ftate, 
is impor^d frpm foreign countries, and may eafily 
2Lt one bk>ii(r>l)e eradicated, without leaving the feeds 
of future innovation. But as this exception would 
imply fome apology for the ancient pagan pcrfccu- 
tions, or for the extirpation of Chriftianity in China 
and Japan ; it ought furely, on account of this de- 
tefted confequence, to be rather buried in eternal 
filence and oblivion. 

Though thefe arguments appear entirely fatif- 
factory, yet fuch is the fubtilty of human wit, that 
Gardiner and the other enemies to toleration were 
not reduced to filence; and they ftill found topics 
on which to maintain the controverfy. The doc- 
trine, faid they, of liberty of confcience, is founded 
on the mod flagrant impiety, and fuppofes fuch an 
indifierence among all religions, fuch an obfcurity 
in theological do6lrines, as to render the church and 
magiftrate incapable of diilinguifliing with certainty 
the dictates of Heaven from the mere fi&ions of 
human imagination. If the Divinity reveals prin- 
ciples to mankind, he ^1 furely give a criterion 
by which they may be afcertained -, and a princ^ 
who knowingly allows thefe principles to be per- 
verted or adulterated, is infinitely more criminal 
than if he gave permiflion for the vending of poifon 
under the fliape of food to all his fubjeds. Perfe- 
cution may, indeed, feem better calculated to make 
hypocrites than converts; but experience teaches 
us, that the habits of hypocrify often turn into 
reality; and the children, at leaft, ignorant of the 
dilTimulation of their parents, may happily be edu- 
cated in more orthodox tenets. It is abfurd, in 
oppofition to confiderations of fuch unfpeakable im* 
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CHAP, portancc, to plead the temporal and frivolous^ia* 
^^Y^ tcrcfts of civil focicty; and if matters be choroug^lj 
t^^ c^^ajTiined^ ^ven that topic will not appear fo uoi- 
-verfally certain in favour of toleration as by fomc it 
is reprefentcd. Where fcfts arifc, whole funda* 
mentai principle on all (ides is to execrate^ and ab- 
hor> and damn, and extirpate each other; what 
choice has the magiftrate left, but to take part, and 
by rendering one left entirely prevalent, rcftore, at 
leaft for a time, the public tranquillity ? The po- 
litical body, being here fickly, muft not be treated 
as if it were in a (late of found health ; and an e&c- 
tual neutrality in the prince, or even a cool prefer- 
ence, may ferve only to encourage the hopes of all 
the fedts, and keep alive their animo(ity. The pro- 
teftants, far from tolerating the religion of their 
anceftors, regard it as an impious and deteftable 
idolatry; and during the late minority, when they 
were entirely matters, they enafted very levcrc 
though not capital punifhments againft all exercife 
of the catholic wor(hip, and even again(t fuch as 
barely abftained from their profane rites and lacra^ 
mcnts. Nor arc inftances wanting of their endea* 
vours to fccure an imagined orthodoxy by the 
mod rigorous executions : Calvin has burned Scr- 
. yctus. at Geneva: Cranmer brought Arians and 
Anabaptifts to the ftakc : And if perfecution of any 
kuKl be admitted, the moft bloody and violent wiU 
forely be allowed the moft juftifiable, as the moft 
efFeftuaL Imprifonments,. fines, confifcadons, whip- 
pings, ferve only to irritate the fefts, without dif- 
abling them from refiftance: But the Ibke, the 
wheel, and the gibbet, muft foon terminate in the 
extirpation or banifliment of all the heretics inclined 
to give difturbance, and in the entire filence and 
fobmiffion of the reft. 

Tke apgumcnts of Gardiner, being ntore agree- 
able to the cruel bigotry of Mary and Bhilip, were 

better 
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better received; and though Pole pfeaded> as is 

afixrm^ ^ the advice of the emperor, who recorn^ 

mended it to his daughter-in-law not to exercife ^1555! 

violence againft the protcftants, and dcfired her to 

confider his own example, who, after endeavouring 

through his whole life to extirpate herefy, had m the 

end reaped nothing but confufion and difappoint- 

ment, the fcheme of toleration was entirely rejcfted. 

It was determined to let loofe the laws in their fuU 

vigour againft the reformed religion 5 and England 

was foon filled with fccncs of horror, which have 

ever fince rendered the catholic religion the obje& 

of general deteftation, and which prove, that no 

human depravity can equal revenge and cruelty 

covered with the mantle of religion. 

The perfecutors began with Rogers, prebendary violent 
of St. Paul's, a man eminent in his party for virtue pcrfccji- 
as well as for learning. Gardiner's plan was firft to England, 
attack men of that character whom he hoped terror 
would bend to fubmiflion, and whofe example, 
cither of punilhment or recantation, would naturally 
have influence on the multitude : But he found a 
perfeverance and courage in Rogers, which it may 
fcem ftrange to find in human nature, and of which 
all ages and all fefts do neverthelefs furnifli many ex- 
amples. . Rogers, befide the care of his own pre- 
fervation, lay under other powerful temptations to 
compliance : He had a wife whom he tenderly loved, 
and ten children -, yet fuch was his fcrenity after his 
condemnation, that the jailors, it is faid, waked 
him from a found fleep when the hour of his execu- 
tion approached. He had defired to fee his wife 
before he died; but Gardiner told him, that he was 

« Burnet} vol. ii. Heylin, p. 47. It is not likely, however, that 
CbarUs gave any fuch advice : For he himfelf was at this very time 
proceeding with great violence in perfccutlng the reformed in Flan- 
(iers. Benti^oglioy part i. lib. i. - 
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a prieft^ and could not poflibly have a wife; int 

_ joining infult to cruelty, Rogers was bmt j% 

i/sS' Smithfield^ 

Hooper, bifhop of Glocefter, had been trid 
at the fame time with Rogers -, but was fenc to b 
own diocefe to be executed. This circumirance «a 
contrived to ftrike the greater terror into his floci; 
but it was a fource of confolation to Hooper, whi 
xejoiced in giving teftimony by his death to dm 
dodrine which he had formerly preached amoff 
them. When he was tied to the ftake, a ftool «a 
fet before him, and the queen's pardon laid upon i^ 
which it was dill in his power to merit by a recano- 
tion : But he ordered it to be removed -, and checr- 
ftilly prepared himfelf for that dreadful punifhmos 
to which be was fentenced. He fufFered it in its 
fiiU feverity: The wind, which was violent, blew 
the flame of the reeds from his body : The faggw 
were green, and did not kindle eafily : All his lower 
parts were confumed before his vitals were attacked: 
One of his hands dropped off: With the other he 
continued to beat his breafl : He w^s heard to pray 
and tx> exhort the people ; till his tongue, fwoln with 
the violence of his agony, could no longer permit 
him utterance. He was three quarters of an hour 
in torture, which he bore with inflexible conflancy ». 
Sanders was burned at Coventry: A pardon 
was alfo offered him i but he rejefted it, and emr 
braced the flake, faying, " Welcome the crofs of 
" Chrifl ! welcome everlafting life !" Taylor, par* 
fon of Hadley, was punifhed by fire in that place, 
furrounded by his ancient friends and parifhioncrs. 
When tied to the flake,, he rehearfed a pfalm in 
Englifh: One of his guards ftruck him in the 

f Fox, vol. ill. p. 119. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 30&; 
t F09C, vol. ill. p. 14.5, &c. Burnet, vol. ii. p* 301, Heyli8| 
p. 48, 49. G^lwin, p. 34y^ 
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j^tovith, and bade him fpeakXatin : Another, in a c H A P* 
^ige, gave him a blow on the head with his halbert, ^™^^^ 
J ;rhich happily put an end to his torments^ ,^^^, 

V^ There was one Philpot, archdeacon of Win- 

• ihcfter, inflanned with fuch zeal for orthodoxy^ that 
Aaving been engaged in difpute with an Arian^ he 

'^;4>it in his adverfary's face to Ihew the great detefta^ 
'^.^^on which he had entertained againft that herefy, 
^iic afterwards wrote a treatife to juftify this un* 

P^mannerly expreffion of zeal : He faid^ that he was 
^ led to it in order to relieve the forrow conceived 
*"irom fuch horrid blafphemy, and to fignify how 
^' unworthy fuch a mifcreant was of being admitted 
^; into the fociety of any Chriftian**. Philpot was a 
^' protcftant; and falling now into the hands of people 
'^' as zealous as himfelf, but more powerful, he was 
' ^f condemned to the flames, and fufFered at Smithfield. 

;• It feems to be almoft a general rule, that in all re- 
•-' ligions except the true, no man will fuffer martyr- 
^'^ dom who would not alfo inflift it willingly on all 
^^ that differ from him. The fame zeal for fpecula- 
^ tive opinions is the caufe of both* 
'^' The crime for which almoft all the proteftants 
f were condemned was, their reflifal to acknowledge 

* the real prefence. Gardiner, who had vainly ex- 
^ pedted that a few examples would ftrike a terror into 
i^ the reformers, finding the work daily multiply upon 
^ him, devolved the invidious ofiicc 6n others, diiefly 
^' on Bonner, a man of profligate manners, and of a 
1^^ brutal charafter, who feemed to rejoice in the tor« 
^ ments of the unhappy fufFercrs*. He fbmetimes 
'^ whipped the prifoncrs with his own handS| till he 
' was tired with the violence of the exercife : He tore 

out the beard of a weaver who refulcd to relinquilh 
his religion i and that he might give him a i|>eci« 

^ Strype, vol. iii. p. i6i* and Coll. N« ^%. 
* Hcylin, p. 47, 4.8. . 
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XX vn* ^^ ^ burning, he field his hand to the candfe ti& 
*^^ ! the finews and veins fhrunk and burft *^. 
jj55^ It is necdlefs to be particular in enumerating A 
the cruekics praAifed in England during the courie 
of three years that thefc perfccutions lafted r The fi* 
rage barbarity^ on the one hand, and the patient 
Gonftancy on the other, are fo finnilar in Ml thofc 
martyrdoms, that the narrative, little agreeable in 
itfelf, would never be relieved by any variety. Hu- 
man nature appears not, on any occalion> ia dctcft* 
able, and at the fame time fo abfurd, as in thcfe 
religious perfecutions, which fink men below^ i/ifrr- 
rial fpirits in wickednefs, and below the beafts in 
folly, A few inftances only may be worth preferving, 
in order, if poflible, to warn zealous bigots for ever 
to avoid fuch odious and fuch fruidcfs barbarity* 

Ferrar, biftiop of St. David's, was burned in 
bis own dlocefe; and his appeal to cardinal Pole 
was not attended to *. Ridley, bifhop of London^ 
and Latimer, formerly bifhop of Worcefter, two 
prelates celebrated for learning and virtue, pcrifhed 
together in the fame flames at. Oxford, and flip- 
ported each other's conftancy by their mutual ex- 
hortations. Latimer, when tied to the ftake, called- 
to -his companion, " Be of good cheer, brother 5 
** we fhall this day kindle fuch a torch in England, 
**asi ItruftinGod, (hall never be exringuifhed." 
^Tlic executioncrS'had beeri fo merciful (for that cle- 
mency may more naturally h€ afcribed to them than 
to the religious zealots) as to tie bags of gunpowder 
about thefe prelates, in order to put a fpecdy period 
to their tortures : The explofion immedkttely killed 
Latimer, who was in extreme old age ; ^ Ridley con- 
tinued alive during fome time in the midft of the 
flames". 



^ Fox, vol. ill. p. 187. J Ibid.' p;%t6,- 

■^ Burnet, vol. it. p* 31'* Hbylin, p. 52* 
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One Hunter, a young man of nineteen, 3^^ aj^ren^ e M A Fi 
ice, having been fcduced by a pricft into a difpntc, >J^ _^ 
nacl unwarily denied the. real prefcnce. Senfiblc of ^^^ 
lis danger, he immediately abfconded ; but Bonner 
Laying hold of his father, threatened him with the 
greateft feverities if he did not produce the youhg 
Exian to fiand hh triaL Hunter hearing of the vex^ 
ations to which his fsuher was expofed, voluntarily 
ITurrendered himfelf to Bonner, and was condemned 
tx> the flames by that barbarous prelate. 

XHOMi\s Haukes, when conducted to the ftakcj 
agreed with his friends, that if he found the torture 
tolerable, he would make them a fignal to that pur^ 
po(e in the midft of the flames. His zeal for the 
caufe in which he fuffered fo fupported him that.fao 
ftretched out his arms, the fignal agreed on ; and in 
that pofturc he expired*. This example, with* 
xnany others, of like conftancy, encouraged multi* 
tudes not only to fuSer, but even to court anda^re 
to martyrdom. 

Th£ tender fcx itfelf, as they have commonly 
greater propenfity to religion, produced many ex- 
amples of the mod inflexible courage in fupporting 
the profeflSon of it againfl: all the fury of thcperfe- 
GUtors. One execution in particular was atoended 
ivith circuiTiftai^ces which, even at that time; exf 
cited aftonifhment by reafon of their unufual b^rbff^' 
rity. A woman in Guernfey, being near the time» 
of her labour whea brought to the flake, vnai 
thrown into fuch agitation by the torture thjst her^ 
belly burfl:, and Ihe was delivered in the midk 06 
the flames. One of the guards immediately fnatcfeed 
the infant from the fire, and attempted to fave h t 
But a magilbrate who flood by ordered it. to* be 
thrown back j being determined, he faid, that no- 
diing fhould furvivc which fprang from fb obflinate 
and heretical a parent '"• 



* Fox, vol. iii. p. 26s 9, 


■ Ibid. p. 747. Hcylin, p. 57- 


Burnet, vol, li. p. 337. 
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CHAP. The perfons condemned to thefe punilhmencs 
^^^^^ were not conviftcd of teaching, or dog^adfingi 
contrary to the eftablilhcd religion: They were 
ieized merely on fufpicion ; and articles being offered 
them to fubfcribc, they were immediately upoo 
their refiifal /condenrtned to the flames ". Thefe in- 
ilances of barbarity, fo unufual in the nation^ ex- 
cited horror; the conftancy of the martyrs was the 
objeft of admiration ; and as men have a principle 
of equity engraven in their minds, which even mUe 
religion is not able totally to obliterate, they were 
fliocked to fee perfons of probity, of honour, of 
pious difpofitions, expofed to punifhments more 
fevere than were inflifted on the greateft ruffians for 
crimes fubverfive of civil fociety. To exterminate 
the whole proteftant party was known to be im- 
poflible; and nothing could appear more iniquitous, 
than to fubjeft to torture the moft confcientious and 
courageous among them, and allow the cowards 
and hypocrites to efcape. Each martyrdom, there- 
fore, was equivalent to a hundred fermons againft 
popery j and men either avoided fuch horrid Ipec- 
tacles, or returned from them full of a violent, 
thou^ fecret, indignation againft the perfecutors. 
Repeated orders were fent from the council to 
quicken the diligence of the magiilrates in fearching 
out heretics ; and in fome places the gentry were 
conftrained to countenance by their preience thofe 
barbarous executions; Thefe afts of violence tended 
only to render the Spanifti government daily more 
odious; and Philip, fenfible of the hatred which 
he incurred, endeavoured to remove the reproach 
from himfelf by a very grofs artifice : He ordered 
}m confeiTor to deliver in his prefence a fermon in 
favour of toleration ; a doftrine fomcwhat extraor- 
dinary in the mouth of a Spanifh friar "". But the 
court finding that Bonner, however fhamelefs and 

ft Burnet, yoI. ii. p. 3o6« « Heylin, p. 56. 
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lavage^ would not bear alone the whole infamy^ foon ^ ^ p* 
threw, off the maik; and the unrelenting temper of ^^^^ 
the queen> as well as of the king, appeared without 1555. 
GontroK A bold ftep was even taken towards intro^ 
ducing the inquifition into England. As thebifhops' 
courts, though extremely arbitrary, and not con- 
fined by any ordinary forms of law, appeared not 
to be inverted with fufBcient power, a commilEon 
was appointed, by authority of the queen's prero- 
gative, more effeftually to extirpate herefy. Twenty- 
one perfons were named ; but any three were armed 
with the powers of the whole, T}ie commiflion 
runs in thcfe terms : ** That fince many falfe ru- 
*^ niours were publilhed among the fubjefts, and 
" many heretical opinions were alfo fpread kmong 
** them, the ' commiffioners were to inquire into 
** thofe, either by prefentments, by witneflesr, or 
'* any other political way they could devife, and to 
^' fcarch after all herefiesi the bringers ini the 
^' fellers, the readers of all heredcal books : They 
*' were to examine and punifli all . mifhchafviours or 
" negligences in any church or chapel i and to try 
<' all priefts that did not,preach the iacrament of the 
" altar ; all perfons that did not hear mafs, or come 
" to their parilh church to fer^vice, that would not 
*' jgo in proceflions, or did not take holy bread or 
*« holy water : And if they found any that did obfti- 
^' nately perfift in fuch herefies, they were to put 
«' them 'into V the hands df their ordinaries^ to be 
*' punifhed according to the fpiritual laws : Giving 
*« the commiflioners full power to proceed as their 
^^ difcretions and confciences fhould dire^ fKem^ 
" and to ufe all fuch means as they would invent 
« for the fearching of the premifes ; empowering 
" them alfo to call before them fuch witneffcs as they 
" pleafed, and to force them to make oath of fuch 
** things as might difcover what they fought after '/' 

P Burntt, Tot.ti. eg}]. 34. 
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CHAP. Some divil powers were alfo given the commiffioners 
?^Zi!) ^^ punifh vagabonds and quarreUbme perfons. 
^555' To bring the methods of proceeding in England 
ftill' nearer to the praftice of the iftquifition, letters 
were written to lord North> and others, enjoining 
them> " To put to the torture fuch obftinate perfons 
' •* as would not confefs, and there to order them at 
*' their difcretion ^." Secret fpies alfo and informers 
were employed, according to the praftice of diat 
iniquitous tribunal. Inftruftions were given to the 
juftices of peace, *^ That they fhould call fecredy 
«' before them one or two honeft perfons within 
*^ their limits, or more at their difcretion, and com- 
** mand them by oath, or otherwife, that they (hall 
" fecredy learn and fearch out fuch perfons as ihill 
** evil-behave themfclves in church, or idly, or 
** fhall de(pife openly by words, the king's or 
•^ queen's proceedings, or go about to make any 
•^ commotion, or tell any feditious tales or news. 
" And alfo that the fame perfons fo to be appointed 
** fhail declare to the fame juftices of peace the ill 
** behaviour of lewd difordered perfons, whether it 
** /hall be for iifing unlawful games, and fuch other 
** light l^ehaviour of fuch fufpefted perfons : And 
^' that the fame information fliall be given fecrctly 
" to the juftices ; and the fame juftices Ihall call 
** fuch accufed perfons before them, and examine 
" them, without declaring by whom they were ac- 
^ cufed. And that the fame juftices fhaJl, upon 
*' their examination, punifti the offenders, accord- 
" ing as their offences (hall appear, upon the ac- 
•* cufement and examination, by their difcretion,. 
*' either by open punifliment or by good abearing '/' 
In ifome refpefts, this tyrannical edid even exceeded 
the opprcffion of the - inquifition ; by introducing, 
into every part of government, the fame iniquities 
which that tribunal prafUfes for the extirpation of 

^ Bumet> vol. in. p.^4-3« ' Ibid* p.A4^> 147* 
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tereiy only, and which are in fome rtieaftire necef- xxxvn* 
lary wherever that end is earneftly purfued. ^ / j 

But the court had devifed a more expeditious 15^5;' 
and fummary method of fupporting orthodoxy than; 
even the inquifition itfelf. They ifliied a proclama- 
tion againft books of herefy, trcafon, and fcdition -,' 
and declared, " That whofoever had any of theffe 
*^ books, and did not prefently burn them, without 
** reading thefn, or fhewing them to any other per- 
*^ fon, fhould be efteemed rebels j and without any 
** farther delay be executed by martial law"." 
From the ftate of the Englilh government during 
that period, it is not fo much the illegality of 
thefc proceedings, as their violence and their per- 
nicious tendency, which ought to be the objeft of 
our cenfure. 1 

We have thrown together almoft all the proceed- 
ings againft heretics, though carried on during a 
courfe of three years ; that we may be obliged, as^ 
little as poflible, to return to fuch fhocking violences* 
and barbarities. It is computed, that in that time" 
two hundred and feventy-feven perfons were brought 
to the ftakej befides thofe who were punifhcd by 
imprifonnfient, fines, and confifcations. Among 
thofe who fufFcred by fire were five bilhops, twenty- 
one clergymen, eight lay gentlemen, eighty- four 
tradefraen, one hundred hulbandmen, fervants, and 
labourers, fifty-five women, and four children. 
This perfevering cruelty appears aftonifhing j yet 1$; 
it much inferior to what has been praftifed in other 
countries* A great author * coniputesi that in the 
Netherlands alone, from the time that the edift of 
Charles V. was promulgated againft the reformers^ 
there had been fifty thoufand perfons hanged, be- 
headed, btiried alive, or burnt, on account of reli- 
gion ; and that in France the number had alfo been 
Gonfiderable. Yet in both countries^ as the fame 

' Burnet, vol. iu p. 363. Heylin, p. 7j. ^ Father Paul, lib. 5. 
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V 'vv/' author fubjoins, the progrcfs pf the new opimons^ 
^^ ^ inffeaid of being chccKcd, was rather forwarded by 
ij/j. thefe periecutions. • 

The burning of heretics was a very natural me- 
thod of reconciling the kingdom to the Romifh 
communion ; and litde folicitation was requifite to 
engage the pope to receive the ftrayed flock, from 
which he reaped fuch confiderable profit : Yet was 
there a folemn embafly fent? to Rome, conlifting of 
fir Anthony Brown, created vifcount Montacute, 
the bifhop of Ely, and fir Edward Carne ; in order 
to carry the fubmiftions of England, and beg to be 
re-admitted into- the bofom of t&« catholic church ". 
. Paul IV. after a flioFt interval, now filled the papal' 
chair ; the moft haughty pontiff that during feveral 
ages had been elevated to that dignity. He was 
Offended that Mary ftill retained among her tides 
that of queen of Ireland J and he affirmed, tKat it 
belonged to him alone, as he faw caufe, either to 
' ercft new kingdoms, or abolifli the old: But to 
avoid all difpute with the new converts^ h? thought 
proper to creft Ireland into a kingdom, and he thea 
admitted the title, as if it had been aflumed from 
his conceflion. This was a ufual artifice of the 
* popes, to give allowance to what they could not 
prevent"^, and afterwards pretend that princes^ while 
they exercifed their own powers, were only acting 
by authority from the papacy. And though Paul 
had at firft intended to oblige Mary formally to 
recede from this title before he would bellow it upon 
her ; he found it prudent to proceed in a lefs haughty 
manner*. 

. Another point in difcuffion between the pope and 
the Englilh ambafiadors was not fo eafily terminated. 
Paul infilled, that the property and poffeflions of 
the church fliould be rellored to the uttermoft far- 



" Hcylin, p. 4.5. w Ibid. Father P:iu1, lib, 5* 
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thing : That whatever belonged to God could never c hap. 
by any law be converted to profane ufes, and every y_ * 
peribn who detained fudi-polfeffions was in a ftatc of 15^5 
eternal damnation : That he would willingly, in con- 
iideracion of the humble fubmiflions of the Englifh, 
make them a prefent of thefe ecclefiaftical revenues; 
but fuch a conceffion exceeded his power, and the 
people might be certain that fo great a profanation 
of holy things would be a perpetual anathema upon 
them^ and would blaft all their future felicity : That 
if they would truly (hew their filial piety, they muft 
rcftore all the privileges and emoluments of the 
Romifh church, and Peter's pence among the reft ; 
nor could they expeft that this apoftle would open to 
rfiem the gates of paradife, while they detained fromr 
him his patrimony on earth ^. Thefe earneft remon- 
ftrances being tranfmitted to England, though they 
had litde influence on the nation, operated power- 
fully on the queen ; who was determined, in order 
to eafe her confcience, to reftore all the church lands 
which were ftill in the polTeflion of the crown : And 
the more to difplay her zeal, fhe erefted anfew fome 
convents and monafteries, notwithftanding the low 
condition of the exchequer*, Wh^n this meafure 
was debated in council, fome members objefted, 
that if fuch a confiderable part of the revenue were . 
difmembered, the dignity of the crown would fall 
to decay j but the queen replied, that flie preferred 
the falvation of her foul to ten fuch kingdoms as 
England*. Thefe imprudent meafures would not 
probably have taken place fo eafily, had it not been 
for the death of Gardiner, which happened about this 
time: The great feal was given to Heathe, arch- 
bifhop of York ; that an ccclefiaftic might ftill be 
poflcffcd of that high office, and be better enabled 

f Father Paul, lib. 5. Hcvlln, p. 4-S- * 

» Dcpcchcsdc Noailjc?, vol. iv. p. 311. % 

f HeyJin, p* 53. 65. - Hollingflicd, p. 1127. Speed, p. 826. 
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p H A P. by his authority to forward the pcrfecutions againft 

^^fj^ the reformed. 
1555. These perfecutions were now become extremely 

axftoft. odious to the nation; and the efFedt^ of the public 

pcnt!^ * difcontent appeared in the new parliament (iim- 
xponcd to meet at Weftminfter *'. A bill "" was pafled, 
):eftoring to the church the tenths and 6rft-fruitSy 
and all the impropriations which remained in the 
tands of the crown -, but though this matter direftly 
ironcerned none but the queen herfelf^ great oppofi- 
tion was made to the bill in th^ houfe of commons. 
An application being made for a fubfidy during two 
years> and for two fifteenths^ the latter was refule4 
py the commonjB ; and many members, faid, that 
while the crown was thus defpoiling itfelf of its re- 
venue, it was in Vain to bellow riches upon it. The 
jj^arliament rejeded a bill for obliging the exiles to 
return tinder certain penalties, and another for in- 
^ capacitating fuch as were remifs in the profecution 
of herefy from being juftices of peace. The queen> 

^hDcc. finding the intradtable humour of the commons, 
thought proper to diffolve the parliament. 
, The fpirit of oppofition which began to prevail 
in parliament was the more likely to be vexatious to 
Mary, ^ 4s (he was otherwife in very bad humour on 
account of her hufband's abfence, who, tired of her 
importunate love and jealoufy, and finding his au- 
thority extremely limited in England, had laid hold 
pf the firft opportunity to leave her, and had gone 
over laft fummer to the emperor in Flanders. The 
Indifference and negleft of Philip, added to the dif- 
appointment in her imagined pregnancy, threw her 
into deep melancholy; and fbe gave vent to her - 
fpleen, by dajly enforcing the perfecutions againft 
fhe proteftants, and even by expreffions of rage 
j^gaipft all her fubjeft^ ;^ by whom ftie knew herfelf 

^ Burnet, vol. ti. p. 311. 
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ta be hated, and whole oppofition, in refuiing an c H a p. 
entire compliance with Philip, was the caufe, (he ^^^^^ 
believed, why he had alienated his affeftions from t^^s^ 
Ker, ^nd afforded her fo litdc of his company \ 
The leis return her love met with, the more it in- 
creafed ; and (he paOed mod of her time in foUtude^ 
vf here (he gave vent to her paflion, either in tearsi^ 
or in writing- fond epiftles to Philip, who feldont 
returned her any anfwer, and fcarcely deigned to 
pretend any fentiment of love or even of gratitude 
towards her. The chief part of governnient to The 
which (he attended was the extorting of money from 2^^"'}^,. 
her people, in order to fatisfy his demands i and as 
'the parliament had granted her but a fcanty fupply^ 
ihe .had recourfe to expedients very violent and irre- 
gular. She levied a loan of 60,000 pounds upon a 
thoufand perfons^ of whofe compliance, eithei* on 
account ot their riches or their affedions to her, ihe 
held herfelfbeft aflfured: But that fum not fufEcing, 
* iheisxa^bed a general loan on every one who pofliefled 
twenty pounds a-year. This impofition lay heavy 
on idle gentry, who were obliged many of thepi to 
retrench their expences, and difmifa their fervants^ 
in order to enable them to comply with her de- 
mands : • And as thefe fervants, accuftomed to idle- 
nefs, and having no n^eans of fubfiftence, com- 
monly betoojj: thenifelves to theft and robbery, the 
queen publifiied a proclamation, by which (he 
obliged their former matters to fake dieiri back to 
their fervice. She levied 60,000 marks' gn 7000 
yeomen, *who had not contributed to the former 
loan; and (he exaded 36,000 pounds more from 
the merchants. In order to engage (ome Londoners 
to comply more willingly with her multiplied extor- 
tions, (he paflTed an edift, prohibiting for four 
months the exporting of any Englilh cloth or kerfey . 
to the Netherlands i an ea^pedient which procured a 

< Depeches de Noailles, vol. y. p. 370. 562« ., 
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^ H A P. good niarket for fuch as had already fcnt any quanjticy 
^^-^^ of cloth thither. Her rapacioufnefs engaged her to 
rjji. give endlcfs difturbance and interruption to com- 
merce. The Englilh company fetded in Antwerp 
having reft!fe<l her a loan of 40,000 pounds, (he 
difletnbled her refentment till (he found that they had 
bought and (hipped great quantities of cloth for 
Antwerp fair, ^hich was approaching : She then laid 
ah emk^rgo Qn the (hips, and obliged the merchants 
to grant her a loan of the 40,000 pounds at firft de- 
manded, to engage for the pa3fment of 20,000 pounds 
more at a linniited time, and to fubmit to an arbitrary 
impofition of twenty (hillings on each piece. Some 
time after (he was informed, that the Italian mer- 
chants had (hipped above 40,090 pieces of cloth for 
the Levant, for which they were to pay her a crowa 
9-piece, the ufual impofitiqn : She ftrucl; a bargain 
with the merchant adventurers in London ; prohibited 
the foreigners from making any exportation 5 and re- 
ceived from the Englifti merchants, in con(ideration 
of this iniquity, the fum of 50,000 pounds, and an 
impofition of four crowns on each piece of cloth 
which they (hould export. She attempted to borrow 
great fums abroad i but her credit was fo low, that 
though (he offered 14 per cent, to the city of Antwerp 
for a loan of 30,000 pounds, (he could not obtain i^ 
till (he compelled the city of London to be furety for 
her \ All thefe violent expedients were employedi 
while (he herfelf was in profound peace with all the 
world, and had yifibly no occafion for money but to 
fupply the demands of a huftand^ who gave attention 
only to his own convenience, and (howed himfelf 
entirely indifferent about her intere(b4 
Thecmpc- pHiLip was now bccome (iiafter of all the wealth 
Z Jfdwu! of the ne\Y world, and of tlic richeft and moft ex- 

c Godwin, p. 359. Cowpcr's Chronicle. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 359. 
Carte, p. 330. 333. "5-57, 34.1. Stiypc's Mcmor. vol. iii. p. 4.1S, 558. 
Annals, vol. i. p. ij. * - 
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.itenfive dominions iti Europe, by the voluntary re- ^ ** A. p* . 
figAation of the emperor Charles V. who, though ^^^^ !^ 
ftill in the vigour of bis s^e, had taken a difguil to 154^. 
the vorid> and ^as deterniined to feek, in the tran- 
. quillity of retreat, for that happinefs which he had 
in vain purfued amidft the tumults of war, and the . 
reftlefs projefts of ambition. He fummoned the isthoei^ 
ftates of the Low Countries ; and, ieating himfelf 
on the throne for the laft time, explained to his 
fubje£ts the reafons of his relignation, abfolved them 
from all oaths of allegiance, and, devolving his au* 
thority on Philip, told him, that his paternal ten- 
dernefs made him weep, when he reflected on the 
burden which he impofed upon him**. He incyU 
cated on him the great and only duty of a prince, 
the ftudy of his people^s happinefs ; and reprefentcd 
how much preferable it, was to govern by afFe6bion 
rather than by fear the nations fubjeded to his do* 
minion. The cool reflexions of age now difcovered 
to him the emptinefs of his former purfuits ; and he 
found that the vain fchemes of extending his empire 
had been the. fource of endlefs oppofition and difap- 
pointment, and kept himfelf, his neighbours, and 
his fubjeds, in perpetual inquietude, and Iiad fruf. ' 
trated the fole end of government, the felicity of the 
nations committed to his care; an objeft which 
meets with lefs oppofition, and which, if fteadiljr 
]Hirfued, can alone convey a lading and fi>Ud 
fatisfaftion. 

A FEW months after he refigned to PhiKp his ^56. 
other dominions ; and, embarking on board a fleets 
failed to Spain, and took his journey to St. Juft,-a 
monaftery in Eftremadura, which, being fituated in 
a happy climate, and amidft the greateft beauties of 
nature, he had chofen for the place of his retreat. 
When he iarrived at Burgos he found, by the thip- 
pefs of his court, and the negligent attendance of the 

^, Thuan. Ii|>. xvi. c. 20. 
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c u A F. Spanilh grandee^ tkat he was no longer eoip^mr ; 

f^X^^ •i^d though this ob&rvation might convince him &11 
I J56. more of the v^osty. of the world, and make him more 
heartily dcfpife what he had renounced, he lighed 
to find that ail former adulation and obei(ance had 
been paid to his fortune, not to his perfon. With 
better reafon was he ftruck with the ingratitude of 
. his fon Philip, who obliged him to wait a long time 
for the payment of the fmall penfion which he had 
referved j and this difappointment in his domeftic 
enjoyments gave him a ienfible concern. He pur- 
fued, however, his refolution w)th inflexible cpn- 
ftancyj and, fhutting himfclf up in his retreat, he 
exerted fuch felf-command, that he reftraincd even 
his curiofity from any inquiry concerning the tranf- 
adtions of the world, which he had entirely aban- 
doned. The fencing againft the pains and infirmi- 
ties under which he laboured occupied a great part 
of his time ; and during the intervals he employed 
his leifure either in examining the controverfies of 
theology, with which his age had been fb much agi- 
tated, and which he had hitherto confidered only in 
5a political light, or in imitating the works of re- 
nowned artifts, particularly in mechanics, of which 
•he fiad always been a great admirer and encourager. 
:He is faid to have here difcovered a propenfity to 
the new doftrines ; and to have frequently dropped 
.hints of'this unexpefted alteration in his fentiments. 
Having amufed himfelf with the conftruftion of 
clocks and watches, he thence remarked how im- 
pra6ticable the objeft was in which he had fo much 
emplpyed himfelf during his grandeur ; and how im- 
poffible that he, who never could frame two ma- 
.chines that would go exaftly alike, could ever be able 
to make all mankind concur in the fame belief and 
x)pinion. .He furvived his retreat two years. 
. Thi empepor Charles had very early in the begin- 
ning of his reign found the difficulty of governing 
fuch diftant dominions 5 and he had made his bro- 
ther 
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tber Ferdinand be elected king of the Ronnana ; wiiH chap. 
a view to his inheriting the Iniperial dignity^ as well ^^^^ 
as his German dominions. But having afterwards xji^. 
enlarged his fchemes^ and formed plans of aggran- 
4ifing his family) he regretted th^t he muft diuncm- 
ber fuch confiderable ftates ; and he endeavoured to 
engage Ferdinand^ by the moft tempting oflFers> and 
mod earaefl: felicitations, to yield up his preteniions 
ifi favour of Philip. Finding his attempts fruidefe, 
he had refigned the Imperial crown with his other 
dignities; and Ferdinand, according to common - 
form, applied to the' pope fpr his coronation. The 
arrogant pontiff refufed the demand } and pretended> 
that though on the death of an emperor he was 
obliged to crown the prince eledted, yet, in th^ cafe 
of a refignation, the right devolved to the holy fee, 
and it belonged to the pope alone to appoint an eni*-* 
peror. The conduft of Paul was in every thing 
conformable to thefe lofty pretentions. He thun- 
dered always in the ears of all ambalTadors, that he 
ftood in no need of the affiflance of any prince ; that 
be was above all potentates of the earth ; that be 
would not accuftom monarchs to pretend to a fami- 
Uarity or equality with him ; that it belonged to him 
to alter and regulate kingdoms ; that he was fucceflbr 
of thofe who had depofed kings and emperors ; and 
that, rather than fubmit to any thing below his dig- 
nity, he would ftt fire to the four corners of the 
world. He went fo far, as at table, in the prefence 
of many perfons, and even openly, in a public con« 
fiftory, to fay, that he would not admit any kings for 
his companions ; they were all his fubjefbs, and he 
would hold them under thefe feet : So faying, he 
(lamped on the ground with his old and infirm limbsi 
JFor he was now paft fourfcgre years of age *. 
The world could not forbear making a comparifon 
. between Charles V. a prince who, though educated 
gmidit wars and intrigues of ftate, had prevented the 

• Father Paul, litT. ¥• 
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CHAP, ctedine of age, and had defcendcd from the throne, 
^^^^^ in order to fet apart an interval for thought and re- 
1556* fiedtion, and a pried who, in the extremity of old 
aXy exulted in his donrunion, and, from rellleis am- 
bition and reyenge, was throwing all nations into 
combuftion. Paul had entertained the moft inve- 
terate animofity againft the hbufe of Auftria ; and 
though a truce of five years had been concluded be- 
tween France and Spain, he excited Henry, by his 
fblicitations, to break it, and promifed to suflSft him 
in recovering Naples, and the dominions to which 
he laid claim in ItaJy 5 a projcft which had ever 
proved hurtful to the predecel]K>rs of that monarch. 
He hinrifelf engaged in hoftilities with the duke of 
Alva, viceroy of Naples ; and Guife being fent with 
fi^rces to fupport him, the renewal of war between 
the two crowns feemed almoft inevitable. Philip, 
though lefs warlike than his father, was no lefs am- 
bitious; and he trufted, that by the intrigues of the 
cabinet, where he believed his caution and fccrccy 
and prudence gave him the fuperiority, he fhould 
be able to fubdue all his enemies,, and extend his au- 
thority and dominion. For this reafbn, as well as 
from the defire of fettling his new empire, he wilhed 
to maintain peace with France ; but when he found, 
that without facrificing his honour it was impoflible 
for him to overlook the hoflile attempts of Henry, 
he prepared for war with great induftiy. In order 
to give himfelf the more advantage, he was delirous 
.of embarking England in the quarrel ; and thougf^ 
the queen was of herfelf extremely averfe to that 
meafure, he hoped that the devoted fondnefs which, 
notwithfhinding repeated inftances of his indifference, 
flie flill bore to him, would efFeftually fecond his 
applications. Had the matter indeed depended 
- folcly on her, Ihe was incapable of refifting her huf- 
band's commands ; but (he had little weight with 
her council, flill lefs with her people ; and her go- 
rernmcnt, which was every day becomir\g more 
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odious, fe^tped unable to maintain iifclf even during ^ H a p* 
the moft profound tranquillity^ much niore if a war ^^^^^ 
were kindled with France> zttdy what Teemed an in- ij^^. 
evicable confequence, with Scodand, fupportcd by 
that powerful kingdom. 

• An aft of barbarity was this year exercifed in Exeaitioa 
England^ which, added to many other inftances of ^^^/*** 
the fame kind, tended to render the government 
extremely unpopular. Cranmer had long been de- 
tained prifoner j but the queen taow determined to 
bring him to punifliment; and, in order the more 
fully to fatiate her vengeance, flie refolved to pu- 
nifh ,him for herefy, rather than for treafon. He 
was cited by. the pope to (land his trial at Rome; 
and though he was known to be kept in clofe cuftody 
at (3xford, he was, upon his not appearing, con* 
demned as contumacious. Bonner bi(hop of Lon^ 
don, and Thirleby of Ely, were fent to degrade him ; 
and the former executed the melancholy ceremony 
with all the joy and exultation which fuited his fa* 
vage nature . The implacable fpirit of the queen, 
not fatisfied with the eternal damnation of Cranmer, 
which fhe believed inevitable, and with the exccu^ . 
tion of that dreadful fentence to which he was con- 
demned, prompted her alfo to fcek the ruin of his 
honour, and the infamy of his name. Perfons were 
employed to attack him, not in the way of difputa- 
tion, againft which he was fufHciently armed ; but 
by flattery, infinuation, and addrefsj by reprcfent- 
ing the dignities to which his charafter ftill entitled . 
him, if he would merit them by a recantation j by 
giving hopes of long enjoying thofe powerful friends 
whom his beneficent difpofition had attached to him 
during the courfe of his profperity *. Overcome by 
the fond love of life, terrified by the profpeft of 
thofe tortures which awaited him 5 he allowed, in 
an unguarded hour, the fentiments of nature to pre* 

f Mem. of Ciinm. p. ^75. « HeyiitJ, p. 55. Mem. p. 381. 
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c H A P, vail over his refolution^ and lie agreed to fliUcrSie 
^_^_J the doftrines of the papal fupremacy, and of the 
1556. real prefence. The court, equally perfidious and 
cruel, were, determined that this recantation fhould 
avail him nothing; and they fent orders that he 
fhould be required to acknowledge his errors ia 
church before the whole people, and that he fhould 
March %t. thence be immediately carried to execution, Cran- 
mer, whether that he had received a fecret intima* 
tion of their defign, or had repented of his weak- 
ncfs j furprifed the audience by a contrary declaration. 
He faid, that he was well apprifed of the obedience 
which he owed to his fovereign and the laws ; but 
this duty extended no farther than to fubmit pa- 
tiently to their commands, and to b^ar, without 
* refinance, whatever hardJhips they fhould im- 
pofe upon him: That a fuperior duty, the duty 
which he owed to his Maker, obliged him to fpeak 
truth on all occafions, and not to relinquifh, by a 
bafe denial, the holy doftrine which the Supreme 
Being had revealed to mankind: That there. was 
one mifcarriage in his life, of which, above all 
others, he feverely repented ; the infincerc declara- 
tion of faith to which he had the weaknefs to con- 
fent, and which the fear of death 'alone had extorted 
from him: That he took this opix)itunity of 
atoning for his error, by a fincere and open recanta- 
tion ; and was willing to feal,with his blood, that doc- 
trine which he firmly believed to be communicated 
fi-om Heaven : And that, as his hand had erred, by 
betraying his heart, it fhould firft be punifhed, by 
a fcvere but juft doom, and fhould firfl pay the 
forfeit of its offences. He was thence led to the 
ftake, amidfl the infults of the catholics 5 and, 
having now fumraoned up all the force of his mind, 
. he bore their fcorn, as well as the torture of his 
, punifhment, with Angular fortitude. He flretched 
out his hand, and, without betraying, either by his 
€buntenance or motions^ the leaft fign of v^eaknefs,r 
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or even of fi*lii1g, he held it iii the flames till it was c H A P^ 
entirely corifumed. His thoughts feemed wholly ^^^^^ 
occupied with reflcdions on his former fault, and he 1556. 
called aloud fcveral tinges. This band has offended. 
Satisfied with that atonement, he then difcovered i 
icrcftity in his countenance ; and when' the fire at- 
tacked his body, he feemed to be quite infenfible of 
his outward fufferings, and, by the force of hope iind 
refolution, to have coUefted hi^ mind altogether 
within itfelfi and to repel the fury of the flames. 
It is pretended, that, after his body was confumed, 
his heart was found entire and untouched amidft the 
afhes ;v an event which, as it was the emblem of his 
conftancy, was fondly believed by the zealous pro- 
teftants. He was undoubtedly a man of merit; 
poflefied of learning and capacity, and adorned with 
candour, finccrity, and beneficence, and all thoTe 
virtues which were fitted t6 render him ufeful and 
amiable in (bciety. His moral qualities procured 
himuniverfal refpeft; and the courage of his mar- 
tyrdom, though he fell ftiort of the rigid inflexibility 
oWcrvcd in many, made him the hero of the pro- 
teftant party **. 

After Cranmer's death cardinal Pole, who had 
BOW taken prieft's orders, was inftalled in the fee of 
Canterbury j and was thus, by this office, as well as 
by his commidion of legate, placed at the head of 
the church of England. But though he was avcrfe 
to all fanguinary methods of converting heretics, 
and deemed the reformation of the clergy the more 
efiedual, as the more laudable expedient for that 
purpofe * ; he found his authority too weak to op- 
pofe the barbarous and bigoted difpofition of the 
que^n and of her counfellors. He himfdf, he 
knew, had been fulpcfted of Lutheranifm i and a$ 
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CHAP. Paul, the reigning pope, was a furious perfecucori 
?^^^w and his peribnal enemy, he was .prompted, by die 
^^"^ modcfly of his difpofition, to refcrve his credit fiw 
other occafignsj in which he had a greater proba* 
bility of fuccefs ^. 
»557. Th£ great objcft of the queen was to engage the 
nation in the war which was kindled between France 
and Spain; and cardinal Pole, with many €>cher 
counfcllors, openly and zealoufly oppofed this mca- 
fure. Befides infixing on the marriage arocks^ 
which provided againft fuch an attempt, they re- 
prefented the violence of the domeftic faftions in 
England, and the difordered ftatc of the finances; 
and they foreboded, that the tendency of all thcfe 
meafures was to reduce the kingdom to a total de- 
pendence on Spanifii counfels. Philip had come 
to London in order to fupport his partifans ; and 
he told the queen, that if he were not gratified in 
lb reafonable a requeft, he never more would let 
foot in England. This declaration extremely 
heightened her zeal for promoting his interefts, and 
overcoming the infiexibilicy of her council. After 
employing other menaces of a mpre violent nature, 
ihe threatened to difmiis all of them, and to appoint 
counfcllors more obfequious ; yet could flic not pro- 
cure a vote for declaring war with France. At 
length, one Stafford and fome other, confpirators 
were detefted in a defign of furprifing Scarborough '; 
and a confefiion being extorted from them, thac 
they had been encouraged by Henry in the attempt, 
the queen's importunity prevailed 5 and it was de- 
termined to make this adl of hoftility, with othen 
of a like fecret and doubtful nature, the ground of 
the quarrel. War was accordingly declared againft 
France; and preparations were every where made 
for attacking that kingdom. 

k Heylin, p. 68, 69. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 327, 
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The revenue of England at that time little ex- ^ " ^ '* 
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cecdcd 3oo,cxx5 pounds °. Any confiderablc fup- 

plies could fcarcely be expefted from parliament, 15^7 
confidering the prefent difpofition of the nation; 
and as the war would fenfibly diminifh that branch 
ariling from the cuftoms, the finances, it was fore- 
fccri, would fall fliort even of the ordinary charges 
of government ; and rouft ftill more prove unequal 
to the cxpcnces of war. But though the queen 
owed great arrears to all her fervants, befides the 
loans extorted from her fubjiefts, thefe confiderations 
had no influence with her j and, in order to fupport 
her warlike preparations, Ihe continued to levy mo- 
ney in the fame arbitraiy and violent manner which 
fhe had formerly praftifed. She obliged the city of 
London to fupply her with 60^000 pounds on her 
hufband's entry 5 fhe levied before the legal time 
thc< fecond year's fubfidy voted by parliament ; fhe 
iifued anew imany privy feals, by which fhe procured 
loans from her people ; and having equipped a fleet, 
which fhe could not viftual by reafonof the dearnefs 
of provifions, fhe fcized all the corn fhe could find 
in SuflTolk and Norfolk, without paying any price 
to the owners. By all thefe expedients, alTifled by 
the power of preffing, fhe levied an army of ten 
thoufand men, which fhe fent over to the Low 
Countries, under the command of the carl of Pem- 
broke. Meanwhile, in order to prevent any dif- 
turbance at home, many of the mofl: confiderablc 
gentry were thrown into the Tower ; and lefl: they 
fhould be known, the Spanifh praftice was followed : 
They either were carried thither in the night-time, 
or were hoodwinked and muffled by the guards who 
conduded them ". 

» Rofli, Succefli d^Inghilterra. ' 

B Strype^ft Ecclef. Memorials, vol. iii. p. 377. 
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CHAP. The king of Spain had a^Ecmbkd an arnpy trfiich, 
XXKVIL afterthe jittSlionof the Englifli, amounted to abcpirc 
If 57. fixty ^thoufand men, condudbed by Philibert duke of 
Savoy, one of the greaxeft captains of die age. 
The conftable, Moocniorenqr, who comnnanded the 
French army, had not half the number to oppoie to 
hijii. The duke of Saw ay, after inenacing Mariem- 
bourgh and Rocroy, fuddendy fat down before St. 
Quintin ; and as the place was weak, and ill pro- 
vmcd with a garrifon, he expefted in a few days to 
become mailer of k. ftut admiral Coiigny, go- 
Ji^ernor of the -province, thinking his honour in- 
terefted to^fave {q in^ortaot a fortrefs, threw him- 
fclf into St. Quintin, with fome troops of French 
and Scottifh gcnJdarmery ; and by his exhortations 
and exannple animated the foldiers to a rigorous 
defence. H« dilpatched a meflengcr to his uncle 
toih Aug. Montmorency, dcfiring a fuppjy of men j and the 
conftable approached the place with his who^le army, 
in order to facilitate the entry of thefe Tuccours. 
But the duke of Savoy, falling on the reinforce- 
ment, did fuch execution upon them, that not above 
s ^*oti°*^ five hundred got into the place. He next made an 
tin. attack on the French army, and put them to total 

rout, killing four thoufand nien, and difperfing the 
remainder. In this unfortunate aftion many of the 
chief nobility of France were either flain or taken 
prifoners : Among the latter was the old conftable 
himfelf, who, fighting valiantly, and refolute to die 
rather than furvive his defeat, was furrounded by 
the enemy, and thus fell alive into dieir hands. 
The whole kingdom of France was thrown into 
confternation : Paris was attempted to be fortified in 
a hurry : And had the Spaniards prcfently marched 
thither, it could not have failed to fall into their 
hands. But Philip was of a cautious temper j and 
he determined firft to take St. Quintin, in order to 
fecure a communication with his own dominions, A 
3 very 
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Wry Iktfe time, it was cxpefted, would finifli this chap. 
«nter.prife ; but the bravery of Colignyftill prolonged ^^^^^ 
the fiege feventeen days, which proved the iafety of 1557. 
f ranee. Some troops were levied and aflembled. 
Couriers were fcnt to recal the duke of Guife and 
ids army from Italy : And the French, having re- 
covered from their firft panic, put themfelvcs in a 
j)ofturc of defence. Philip, after taking Ham and 
Catclct, found the feafon fo far advanced, that he 
t:ould attempt no oiher cnterprifc : . He broke up 
(his camp, and rctii«d to winter-quarters. 

But the vigilant aftivity of Guife, not Satisfied 
with fecuring the frontiers, prompted him, in the 
depth of winter, to plan an enterprifc, which France 
jduriqg her greateft fuoccffes had always regarded as 
impradicable, and had never thought of undertake 
ing. Calais was in that age deemed an impregna- 
fcle fortrefs ; and as it was known to be the favourite 
of the Englifli nation, by whom it could eafily be 
duccoured, the recovery of that place by France was 
confidered as totally dcfperate. But Coligny had Calais 
remarked, that as the town of Calais was furrounded [![pp"g*^^h. 
with marihes, which during the winter were im- 
fiaflable, except over a dyke guarded by two caftles^ 
St. Agatha and Newnam bridge, the Englifli were 
of late accuftomed, on account of the lownefs of 
their finances, to difmifs a great part of the garrifon 
at the end of autumn^ and to recal them in the 
ipring, at which time alone they judged their at- 
tendance xieceflary. On this circumftance he 
Jiad founded the defign of itiaking a fudden at- 
tack on Calais ; he had caufcd the place to be fccretly 
viewed by fome engineers j and a plan of the whole 
enterprise being found among his papers, it lerved, 
chough he himlelf was xzmde prifoner on the taking 
of &c. Quintin, to fuggcft the projeA of that un- 
/dertaking, and to direa the ^meafures of the duke 
cfGuHe. 

F f 2 Several 
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c ^ A P. Several bodies of troops defiled towards the 
^ ^_ * frontiers on various pretences j and the whole being 
i55«. fuddenly affembled, formed an army, with which 
Guife made an unexpefted march towards . Calais. 
At the fame time a great number of French fhips, 
being ordered into the channel, under colour of 
cruifing on the Englifli, compofed a fleet which 
made an attack by fea on the fortifications. The 
French affaulted St. Agatha with three thoufand 
harquebufiers ; and the garrifon, though they made 
a vigorous defence, were foon obliged to abandon 
the place, and retreat to Newnam bridge. The 
fiege of this latter place was immediately undertaken, 
and at the fame time the fleet battered the rifbank, 
which guarded the entrance of the harboOr ; and 
both thefe caftles feemed expofed to ii[nminent dan- 
ger. The governor, lord Wcntworth, was a brave 
officer; but finding that the greater part of his weak 
garrifon was inclofed in the cattle of Newnam bridge 
and the rifbank, he ordered them to capitulate, and 
to join him in Calais, which without their afliftance 
he was utterly tinable to defend. The garrifon of 
Newnam bridge was fo happy as to efFcft this pur- 
pofe ; but that of the rifbank coukl not obtain fuch 
favourable conditions, and were obliged to furrender 
at difcretion. 

The duke of Guife, now holding Calais blockaded 
by fea and land, thought himfelf fecure of fucceed- 
ing in his enterprife, but in order to prevent all 
accident, he delayed not a moment the attack of the 
place. He planted his batteries againft the cattle, 
where he made a large breach ; and having ordered 
Andelor, Coligny's brother, to drain the foflee, 
he commanded an aflault, which fucceeded; and 
the French made a lodgment in the cattle. On 
the night following, Wentworth attempted to re- 
cover this pott ; but having lott two hundred 
men in a fiirious attack which he made upon 

it, 
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it.% he found his garrifon fo weak, that he was S-^yjj* 
obliged to capitulate. Ham and Guifnes fell foon ^ _^_ J 
afcer ; and thus the duke of Guife in eight days, 155s. 
during the depth of winter, made himfclf mafter of 
this ftrong fortrcfe, that had coft Edward III. a 
fiege of elevcyi months, at the head of a numerous 
army, wljiich had that very year been viftorious in 
the battle of Crefly. The Englifli had held it above 
two hundred years j and as it gave them an eafy en- 
trance into France, it was regarded as the moft im- 
portant poffeflion belonging to the crown. The 
joy of the French was extreme, as well as the glory 
acquired by Guife, who, at the time when all 
Europe imagined France to be funk by the unfortu- 
nate battle of St. Quintin, had, in oppofition to the 
E.ngliih, and their allies the Spaniards, acquired 
pofleiTion of a place which no former king of France, 
even during the diftraftions of the civil wars between 
the houfes of York and Lancafter, had ever ven- 
tured to attempt. The Englifli, on the other hand, 
bereaved of this valuable fortrefs, murmured loudly 
againft the improvidence of the queen and her coun- 
cil ; who, after engaging in a fruidefs war, for the 
fake of foreign interclts, had thus expofcd the na- 
tion to fo fevere a difgrace. A treafury exhaufted 
by cxpences, and burthened with debts; a people 
divided and dejedleds a fovereign negligent of her 
people's welfare -, were circumi^nces which, not- 
withftanding the fair offers and promifes of Philip, 
gave them fmall hopes of recovering Calais. And • 

as the Scots, inftigated by French councils, began 
to move on the borders, they were now neceffitated 
rather to look to their defence at home, than to think 
pf foreign conquefts. 

After the peace which, in confequence of king Affair* of 
Edward's treaty with Henry, took place between Scodaud. 
Scotland and England, the queen- dowager, onpre- 

o Thuan. lib. zx. cap.. «• 
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^Y^^TT* ^^^^^ ^^ vifiting her daughter and her relations^ 
^ - ,^^ made a journey to France, and fhe carried along 
15^-8. with her the earls of Huntley, Sutherland, Marif- 
chal", and many of the principal nobility. Her fc- 
cret defign was, to take meaferes for engaging the 
carl of Arran to refign to her the govcrnnnerit of 
the kingdom J and as her brothers, the duke of 
Guife, the cardinal of Lorraine, and the dtike of 
Auhiale, had uncontrolled influence ii\ the court of 
France, fhe eafily perfuaded Henry, and by his au- 
thority the Scottifli nobles, to enter into her mea- 
fures. Having alfo gained Carnegy of Kinnaird, 
Panter bifhop of Rofs, and Gavin Hamilton com- 
mendator of Kilwinning, three creatures of the go- 
vernor's, (he perfuaded him, by their means, to 
confcnt to this refignation ^ -, and when every thing 
was thus prepared for her purpofe, fhe took a jour- 
ney to Scotland, and pafTcd through Enghnd in her 
way thither. Edward receivciifher with great refpeft 
and civility; though he could not forbear attempting 
to renew the old treaty for his marriage with her 
daughter : A marriage, he faid, fo happily calai- 
latcd for the tranqulTliry, interefV, and feciu"ity of 
b©th kingdoms, and the only means of enfuring a 
durable peace between them. For his parr, he 
added, he never could entertain a cordial amky for 
any other hufband whom fhe fhould xrhoofc ; nor 
was it eafy for him to forgive a man who, at the 
fame time that he difappointed fa natural- an alliance, 
* had bereaved him of a bride to whom his afFeftionSjj' 
fi-om his earlieft infancy, had been entirely engaged. 
The queen-dowager eluded thcfe applications, by 
telling him, that if any meafures had been taken 
difagreeable to him, they were entirely owing to the 
imprudence of the duke of Somer fct^ who, iTiflcad 
of employing courtefy, carefTcs, and gentlfe offices, 
the proper means of gaining a young princefs^^ 

P Buchanan, lib. xiv. Keith, p. 56. ^potfwood, p. 92. 
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had had rcccHirfe to ar ftis and violence, and had con- c rt A p. 
firrained the Scottifh nobility to fend their fovereign ^^^^^ 
into France, in order to intereft that kingdom in i^4f. 
proteding their liberty and indiepeftdence \ 

"When the queenniowager arrived in Scotland; 
flic fbxMid the governor very unwiMing to fuWl his 
engagements; and it was not till after nnai^y delays 
that he cotild be pcrfijaricd to refigh hi* authority. 
- ftut finding that the majority of the young princeft 
\ras approaching, and that the q-oeen-dowager had 
gained the afFeftions of all the principal nobility, he 
tticmght it more prudent to fubmit j and' having fti- 
pulated that he fhould be declared ncHt heir to the 
crcfwn, and fhould be freed from giving any account 
of his paft admittiftracion, he placed her in poflcfiion 
erf" the power i and flie thenceforth affumed the same 
of regent '• It wa» a» iirfual faying of this princefs>, 
that provided ftie could render her friends happy, 
and codld dn&re to herfelf a good reputation, fhe 
\ras entirely indifferent what befel her j and though 
this fenriii^ent is greatly cenfured by the zealous re- 
formers ", as being founded wholly on fpcular mo- 
fives, it difcovers a mind well calculated for the 
government of kingdoms. D'Oifel, a Frenchman^ 
celebrated for cj^>aK:ity, had attended her as amtoar- 
fador from Henry,, but in reality to affiftber with 
hiS'COtinfels in fo delicate an ui^dertaking as the ad- 
miniftration of Scotland ; and this man had formed 
a fchenpie for laying a general tax on the kingdom, 
in order to fupport a (landing military force, which 
might at once repel the inroads of foreign enemies, 
aadi check the turbulence of the Scottifh nobles. 
ButI though fome of the courtiers were gained over 
' to this projcft, it gave great and general difcontent 
to the nation ; and the queen-regent, after ingenu- 
pufly confefTing that it would prove pernicious to the 

« Keitbi p. 59. . '* xith April 15^, « Knox, p. €9. 
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c HAP, kingdom, had the prudence to defift from it, and to 
L^^.^ ^"^ entirely for her fecurity to the good- will and 
^ss^f affedions of her fubjefts^. 

This laudable purpofe fecmcd to be the chief 
objeft of her adminiftration ; yet was (he fometimes 
drawn from it by her connexions with France, and 
by the influence which her brothers had acquired 
over her. When Mary commenced hoflilities againft 
that kingdom, Henry required the queen-regent to 
take part in the quarrel ; and (he fummoned a con- 
vention of dates at Newbottle, and requefted them 
to concur in a declaration of war againft England. 
The Scottifli nobles, who were become as jealous 
of French, as the Englifh were of SpaniQi influence, 
refufcd their aflent; and the queen was obliged to 
have recourfe to ftratagem, in order to cflFed her 
' ^ purpofe. She ordered d'Oifel to begin fome forti- 
fications at Eyemouth, a place which had been dif- 
mantlcd by the laft treaty with Edward j and when 
• the garrifon of Berwic, as ihe forefaw, made an in- 
road to prevent the undertaking, (he effeftually em- 
ployed this pretence to inOame the Scottifh nation, 
and to engage them in hoftilities againft England "". 
' The enterprifes, however, of the Stots proceed^ 
no farther than fome inroads on the borders : When 
d'Oifel, of himfelf, condufted artillery and troops 
to befiege the caftle of Werke, he was recalled, and 
Jharply rebuked by the council "". 
Marriage Jn Order to conncd Scotland more clofcly with 
phin Vnd** France^ and ta increafe the influence of the latter 
the queen kingdom, it was thought proper by Henry to cclc- 
of Scots, 'brate the marriage between the young queen and the 
dauphin ^ and a deputation was fent by the Scottifh 
parliament to affift at the ceremony, and to fettle the 
terms of the contrad* 

« Keith, p. 70. Buchanan, lib. xW. 

« Buchanan, lib. xvi. Tkuan. lib* xix. c. 7, 

V Knox, p. 93, 
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The clofe alliance between France and Scotland ^ ^ A ?• 
threatened very nearly the repofe and fecurity of ^^^_ J 
Mary ; and it was forefeen, that though the.faAions 155s. 
and diforders which might naturally be expeded in 
the Scottiih government, during the abfence of the 
Ibvereign, would make its power lefs formidable, 
that kingdom, would at leaft afford to the French a 
means of invading England. The queen, therefore, soth Jsw. 
found it necelTary to fummon a parliament, and to 
demand of them fomc fupplie& to her exhaufted ex- 
chequer. And fuch an emergency ufually gives Aparlli- 
great advantage to the people, and as the parHa- ■'**"'• • 
xnents during this reign had fhewn, that where the 
liberty and independency of the kingdom was me- 
naced with imminent danger, they were not entirely 
overawed by the court 5 we fhall naturally expeft, 
that the late arbitrary methods of extorting money 
ihould at leaft be cenfured, and> perhaps, fome re- 
medy be for the future provided againfl them. 
The commons, however, without making any re- 
iledions on the pafl, voted, befides a fifteenth, a 
fubfidy of four (hillings in the pound on land, and 
two (hillings arid eight pence on goods. The clergy 
granted eight (hillings in the pound, payable, as was 
alfo the fubfidy of the laity, in four years by equal 
portions. 

The parliament alfo pafled an ad, confirming all 
the fales and grants of crown lands, which either' 
were already made by the queen, or (hould be made 
during the (even enfuing years. It was eafy to fore- 
fee, that in Mary's prefent difpofition and fituation, 
this power would be followed by a great .alienation 
of the royal demefnes ; and nothing could be more 
contrary to the principles of good government, than 
to eftablifh a prince with very extcnfive authoriqr, . 
yet permit him to be reduced to beggary. This adt 
met with oppofition in the houfe of commons. One 
Copley expreflfed his fears left the queen, under 
(X)lour of the power there granted, might alter the 

fuccef- 
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fiicceffion, and alienate die crown, from the lawful 

heir : But his words were thought irrnereia to hcf 

»55«»^ mj^efty : He was committed to the cuftody of the 
ferjeant at arms v and though he expreiled forrow 
for his offence, he was not refeafcd riil the queen 
was applied to fbr his pardon. 

The Engliih natbn, during this whole reign^ 
were under great apprehenfions with regard not onj^ 
to the fucceflion^ but the life of the lady EKzabetlu 
The violent hatred which the queen bore co her 
broke out on every occafion ; and it required ali th« 
authority of Philip^ as well as her own gpcat pru- 
dence, to prevent the fatal effefts of it. The prin- 
eefs( retired into the country \ and knowing that flic 
was furrounded with fpies, fhe paflfed her time wh^f 
in rearfirtg and ftudy, intermeddled in no bufinefs^ 
and faw very little company. While ihe rcnnaiaed 
in this fituation) which for the prefent was. unekin- 
choly, but which prepared her mind for thofc great 
aftions> by which her hfe was a&erwards fo much 
diftinguilhed ; propofals of nnarriagc ^erc made M 
hctf by the Swcdifh ambafladorin his mafl:er's>name« 
As her firft queftion= was. Whether the queen had 
been informed of thefe propofals ? tiie ambafiador 
cold her, that his mafter thought, as he was a gen- 
tleman, it was his duty firft to make his addrei&s to 
Ksrfelf ; and having obtained her confenCy he would 
neKty as a king, apply to her fifter. But the prin- 
ce& would allow him to proceed no farther s and the 
queen, after thanking her' for this inftance of du«y, 
defined co know how fhe fteod affefted to the Swedifti 
propo&ls^ Elizabeth, though expofed to many pre- 
fenc dangers and mortifications, had the magnani- 
mity to refenre herfelf for better fortune; and flie 
covered her refu&i with profeffions of a parfllonate 
aiitachment tO' a fingle life, which, (he faid, fhe in^ 
finitely preferred before any other ^. Tire princefe 

r Burnet^ vol', a. Call«a, »37# 

Ihowcd 
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fiiowed like prudence in condcaKng her fen^mefttsf exf € h A p^ 
religion, in' complying with the prefent rrtodes of ^^^^^ \ 
wor£hip, and in eludtng all qucftions trkk regard to ^t^ii. 
thatt delicate fubjcft *. 

Xre money granted by parliament enabled th« 
queen to fit out a fleet of a htandred ?nd forty fail, 
which, being joined by thirty Flemiflx fliips, and 
carrying fix thoiifand land forces on board, was. itnt 
to make an attempt on the coaft of Hritanny. The 
fleet was commanded by terd Cfinton,- the land 
farces by the earls of Huntingdon and Rtitland 
Bvit the equipment of the fleet and arrrry was fa di- 
latory, that the French got intclKgcnce of the de^ 
fign, and were prepared to receive riiem. The 
Englrfti found Breft fo well guarded as to rendier aft 
attempt on that place impracticable ; but landing at 
Conquet, they plundered and burnt the town, with 
feme adjacent villages, and were proceeding to 
commit greater difordcrs, when Kcrfimon, a Breton 
geiitleman, at the head of fome militia, fell upon 
them, put them to rout, and drove them to their 
fliips with confiderable lofs. But a fmall fouadron 
of ten Englifti fliips had an opportunity ot amply 
revenging this difgrace upon the French. The 
marefchal de Thermes, governor of Calais, had 
piade an irruption into Flanders, with an amny of 

» The common net at that time, fays fir Richard Baker, for catch- 
ing of proteftants, was the real prefence ; and this net was oied t^ 
catch the lady Elizabeth : For bdn;; aikfid one time, what ihe thought 
of the words of Chrift, Tbu is my hody^ whether (he thought it the true 
i>oJy~of Chrift that was in the facrament ? It is faid, that after fome 
panhng, ihe thtis anf^iFered s 

Chriil was the word tbat.fpake it. 
He took the bread and brake it ; 
And what the word did make. it. 
That I believe and take it. 

yniidty tlioiigh it mav ioem but a fliglit expreffibn, yet bath it mort \ 
folidnefs than at firft fight appears ; at leaft, it fenred her turn at that 
time, to efcape the net, which by dircft anfwer ihe could not have 
i(fM. Baker's Chronicle, p« 320* 
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CHAP, fourteen thoufand men -, and having forced a paflage 

^^^ over the river Aa, had taken Dunkirk, and Beig 

1558. St. Winoc, and had advanced as far as Newporr^ but 

count Egmont coming fuddenly upon him with fu- 

. perior forces, he was obliged to retreat ; and being 

overtaken by the Spaniards near Gravelines, and 

finding a battle inevitable, he chofe very fldlfully 

his ground for the engagement. He fortified his 

left wing with all the precautions poflible; and 

polled his right along the river Aa, which he 

reafonably thought gave him full fecurity from 

that quarter. But the Englifti fhips, which were 

accidentally on the coaft, being drawn by the noife 

of the firing, failed up the river, and flanking the 

French, did fuch execution by their artillery, that 

they put them to flight ; and the Spaniards gained 

^ complete vidtory *. 

Meanwhile the principal army of France, under 
the duke of Guife, and that of Spain, under the 
duke of Savoy, approached each other on the fron- 
tiers of Picairdy ; and as the two kings had come 
into their refpedivc camps, attended by the flower 
,of their nobility, men expeded that fome great and 
important event would follow from the emulation of 
thefe warlike nations. But Philip, though aduated 
by the ambition, poflefled not the enterprifing ge- 
nius of a conqueror ; and he was willing, notwith- 
ftanding the fuperiority of his numbers, and the two 
jgreat viftories which he had gained at St. Quintin 
and Gravelines, to put a period to the war by treaty. 
Negotiations were entered into for that purpofc; 
and as the terms offered by the two monarchs were 
fomewhat wide of each other, the armies were put 
into winter-quarters till the princes could come to 
better agreement. . Among other conditions, Henry 
demanded the reftitution of Navarre to its kwfiil 
pwnerj Philip that of Calais and its territory to 

* liollingfti?^, p, 1150, 

England ; 
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England : But in the midft of thefe negotiations, chap. 
news arrived of the death of Mary ;, and Philip, no ^^^^^ 
longer connefted with England,, began to relax in i-^g^ 
his frrmnefs on that, capital article. This was the 
only circumftance that could have made the death of 
that princefs be regretted by the nation. 

Mary had long been in a declining ftate of 
health ; and having miftaken her dropfy for a preg- 
nancy, Ihe had made ufe of an improper regimen> 
and her malady daily augmented. Every refleftion 
nov^ tormented hen The confcioufnefs of being 
hated by her fubjefts, the profpedt of Elizabeth's 
fucceflion, apprehenfions of the danger to which the 
. catholic religion ftood expofed, dejedion for the 
lols of Calais, concern for the ill ftate of her aflPairs, 
and, above all, anxiety for the abfence of her huf- 
band, who (he knew intended foon to depart for 
Spain, and to fettle there during the remainder of 
his life: All thefe melancholy refleftions preyed 
upon her mind, and threw her into a lingering 
fever, of which (he died, after a Ihort and un- Death of 
fortunate reign of five years, four months, and eleven ^**J;^"^"» 
' days. 

It is not neceflary to employ many words in 
drawing the charafter of this princefs. She poflfeired 
few qualities either eftimable or amiable ; and her 
perfon was as little engaging as her behaviour and 
addrefs. Obftinacy, bigotry, violence, cruelty, 
malignity, revenge, tyranny; every circumftance 
of her character took a tinfture from her bad tem- 
per and narrow underftanding. And amidft that 
complication of vices, which entered into her com- 
pofition, we (hall fcarcely find any virtue but fin- 
cerity ; a quality which (he feems to have maintained 
throughout her whole life ; except in the beginning 
of her reign, when the neceffity of her afiairs obliged 
her to make fo'me promifes to the proteftants, which 
Ihc certainly never intended to perform. But in 
ihefe cafes a weak bigoted woman, under the go- 
2 vcrnmcnt 
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CHAT, vttnmtnt of pricfts, cafily finds cafuHlry (ufficicfit 
^^^y^ CO juftky to hcrfelf the violation of a promiSs^ 
«55S* She appears alfo, as welj as her father, to have bte« 
fufcepcibie of fomc attachments of friendfliip j and 
that without the caprice and inconftancy which wcrt 
fo remarkable in the condud of that monarch. To 
which we may add, that irt many circumftances of 
her life Ihe gave indications of refoli^tion and vigour 
/t£ mind ; a quality which feems to have been inherent 
an her &4Tiiiy. 

Cardinal Pole had long been fickly, from an 
intermitting fever ; and he died the fame day witk 
the^queen, about fixteen hours after her. The be- 
nign charader of this prelate, the modefly and hu- 
manity of his deportment, made him be univerfally 
bebved ; infbmuch, that in a nation where the mc^ 
furious j^riecution was carried on, and where the 
iwoft violent religious faftions prevailed, entire juf- 
ticc, even by moft of the reformers, has been done 
to his merit. The haughty pontiff, Paul IV. had 
entertained fome prejudices againfthim: And when 
England declared war againft Henry, the ^\\y of 
that pope, he feized the opportunity of revenge; 
and revoking Pole's legantine conmiiffion, appointed 
in hh room cardinal Peyto, an obfervantine friar and 
confeflbr to the queen. But Mary would never per- 
mit the new legate to aft upon the commifllon ; and 
Paul was afterwards obliged to reftore cardinal Pok 
to his authority. 

There occur few general remarks, befides what 
have already been made in the courfe of our narra- 
tion, with regard tcrthe general ftate of the kingdom 
,\iuring this reign. The naval power of England 
was then fo inconfiderable, that, fourteen thoufand 
pounds being ordered to be applied to the fleet, 
iyoth for repairing and viftuaUing it, it was com- 
puted that ten ttioufand pounds a-year would aftcr- 
•wards anfwcr all neceffary charges ^. The arbitrary 

* Bunict, vol. iii. p. »59. 

proceed- 
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proceedings of the queen abovc-tnentioned, joincti ^^^K' 
to many monopolies granted by this princefs, as well ^ ^'- ^ 
ms by tier /ather« checked tlic growth of comraerce ; i< jii. 
and fo piuch the more, as all other princes in £u- 
rope cither were not permitted, or did not find it 
ncceflary, to pioceed in (6 tyrannical a manner. 
Ads of pailiamc^it, both in the laft reign and m the 
beginaaiDg of tlie prefent, had laid the fame impofi- 
tkxQS on the merchants of die Hiil-yard as on other 
ftliens : Yet the jqueen, icnaiediacely after her mar- 
rtiige, complied with the folicitations cyf the em- 
peror, and by her prerogative fufpended thofe laws^. 
Nobody in that sgc pretended to qw^ftion this ex- 
erdfe of prerogative. The hiftorians are entirely 
iUent with regard to it; and it is only by the 
coUedlion of public papers that it is handed down 
to us. 

An abfijR-d law had been made in the preceding 
reign, by which every one was prohibited from 
aanakiog cloth unlefs he had ferved an apprenticei^fiip 
of fevcn years. The law was repealed in the fii-ft 
year of the queen ; and this plain reafon given, that 
it had occafwned the decay of die woollen manufac- 
tory, and had ruined feveral towns •*. It is ftrangc , 
that Edward's law (hould have been revived during 
the xeign of Elizabeth ; and ftill more ftrange that 
it ihoukl ftiU fubfift. 

A PASSArOE to i^rchangel had been difcoveredby 
the Englifh during the laft reign ; and a beneficish 
trade widi Mufcovy had been eitabiiflied. A folemn 
cmbaiTy was fent by the czar to queen Mary. The 
ambafTadors were Ihipwrecked on the coaft of Scot- 
land ; but being hofpitably entertained there> they 
.proceeded on the journey, and were received* at 
London with great pomp and Iblemnity*, This 
icems to have been the firit intercouii^e which tbi^t 

« Rymcr, vol. xv, p. 364. 

^ 1 Mic. Pstti. *. capu 7. 

< Hoiiingflied, p. 732. Heylin> p. 71. 
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CHAP, empire had with any of the wcftern potentates of 

^ ^ turopc. 
xs5«» A LAW, was pafTed in this reign ^ by which die 
number of horfes, arms, and furniture, was fixed, 
which each perfon, according to the extent of his 
property, fhould be provided with for the defence of 
the kingdom. A man of a thoufand pounds a- year, 
for inilance, was obliged to maintain at his own 
charge fix horfes fit for demi-lances, of which three 
at lead to be furnifhed with fufficient harnefs, fted 
(addles, and weapons proper for the demi-lances; 
and ten hories fit for light horfemen, with furniture 
and weapons proper for them : He was obliged to 
have forty corflets furnifhed; fifty almain revets, 
or, inftead of them, forty coats of plate, corflets or 
brigandines furniflied j forty pikes, thirty long bows, 
thirty fhcafs of arrows, thirty fteel caps or fkuUs, 
twenty black bills or halberts, twenty harquebuts, 
and twenty morions oi* fallets. We may remark, 
that a man of a thoufand marks of ftock was rated 
equal to one of two hundred pounds a-year: A 
proof that few or none at that time lived on their 
ftock in money, and that great profits were made by 
the merchants in the courfe of trade. There is no 
clafs above a thoufand pounds a-year. 

W£ may form a notion of the litde progrefs made 
in arts and refinement about this time from one^cir- 
cumftance : A man of no lefs rank than the comp- 
troller of Edward VL's houfehold paid only thirty 
ihillings a year of our prefent money for his houfe 
in Channel row ^: Yet labour and provifions, and 
confcquently. houfes, were only about a third of 
the prefent price. Erafmus afcribes the frequent 
plagues in England to the naflinefs and dirt and 
flovcnly habits among the people. " The floors," 
fays be, " arc commonly of clay, ftrcwed wiA 



^ 4. & 5 Phil. & Mar. cap. s. 
t Nicolfon^s Uiftorical Lihivy. 



rulhes, 
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•' ruflies, under which lies unmoleftcd an ancient S^^yj^' 
*' colleftion of beer, greafe, fragnients, bones, ^ -^-J 

fpittle, excrements of dogs and cats, and every 1558, 

thing that is nafty**." 

HoLLiNGSHED, who livcd in queen Elizabeth's 
reign, gives a very curious account of the plain, or 
rather rude way of living of the preceding genera- 
tion. There Icarccly was a chimney to the houfes, 
even in confiderable towns : The fire was kindled 
by the wall, and the fmoke fought its way out at 
the roofi or door,' or windows: The houfes were 
nothing but watling plaiftered over with clay : The 
people flept on ftraw pallets, and had a good round 
log under their head for a pillow ; and almoft all 
the furniture and utenfils were of wood *• 

In this reign we find the firft general law with 
regard to highways, which were appointed to be 
repaired by parifh duty all over England ''. 

, •» Eraf.Epift. 4S». * See note [S] at the end of th» 

yolumr, ^ i & 3 Phil. & Mar. cap. 8, 
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N O T E S 

TO THE 

FOURTH VOLUME. 

NOTE [A], p.34- 

PROTESTANT writers have imagined, that be- 
caufe a man could purchafe for a (hilling an indul- 
gence for the mod enormous and unheard-of crimes, there 
niuft neceflarily have enfued a total diflblution of morality, 
and confequentljr of civil f(5ciety, from the pradices of the 
Romifli church. They do not confider that after all theie 
indulgences were promulgated, there ftill remained (be- 
fides Hell-fire) the punilhment by the civil magiftrate, the 
infamy of the world, and fecret remorfes of confcience, 
which are the great motives that operate on mankind. 
The philofophy of Cicero^ who allowed of an Elyjium^ but 
reje(9ed all Tartarusy was a much more univerfal indul- 
gence than that preached by Aramhldi or Tetzel: Yet 
nobody will fufpeft Cicero of any defign to promote im- 
morality. The fale of indulgences feems, therefore, no 
more criminal than any other cheat of the church of Rome, 
or of any other church. The reformers, by entirely abo- 
lifliing purgatory, did really, inftead of partial indulgences 
fold by the pope, give gratis a general indulgence of a fimilar 
nature for all crimes and offences without exception or ^ 
diftin(^ion. The fouls once conflgned to Hell were never 
fuppofed to be redeemable by any price. There is on re- 
cord only one inftance of a damned foul that was faved, 
and that by the fpecial interceflion of the Virgin. See 
Pafcal's Provincial Letters. An indulgence faved the 
perfon who purchafed it from purgatory only. 
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NOTE [B], p.48, 

iT is faid that when Henry heard that the commons 
^ made a great difficulty of granting the required fupply, 
he was fo provoked that he lent for Edward Montague, one 
of the members who had a confiderable influence on the 
houfe; and he being introduced to his majefty, had the . 
mortification to hear him fpeak in thefe words ; Ho! man ! 
ivill ihiy notfuffer my bill to pafsf And laying his hand on 
I^ontague*s nead, who was then on his knees before him. 
Get my/billpajfedhy to-morrow^ or tlft to morrow this had 
rf yours Jhall be off. This cavalier manner of Henry fuc- 
ceeded; for next day the bill pafled. Collinses Britijh 
Peerage. Grove's Life of Wo)fey. We are told by HalU 
fol. 38; that cardinal Wolfey endeavoured to terrify the 
citizens of London into the general loan exacted in 1525, 
and told them plainly, that it were better that fome Jhould 
fuffer indigence than that the king at this time Jhould lack ; 
and therefore beware and rejijl noty nor ruffle not in this cafcy 
fir it may fortune to coft fome people their heads. Such WM 
the ftyle employed by this king and his minifiers^ 

NOTE [C], p. 94. 

'^pHE firft article of the charge againft the cardinal is his 
^ procuring the legantine power, which, however, as it 
was certainly done with the king's confent and permiflion, 
could be nowife criminal. Many of the other articles alfo 
regard the mere exercife of that power. Some articles im* 
pute to him as crimes, particular adlions which were na- 
tural or unavoidable to any man that was prime minifter 
with fo unlimited an authority ; fuch as receiving firft all 
letters from the king's minifters abroad, receiving firft all 
vifits from foreign minifters, defiring that all applications 
ihould be made through him* He was alfo accufed of 
naming himfelf with the king, as if he had been his fellow, 
the king and L It is reported, that fometimes he even put 
his own name before the king's, ego et repc meus. But this 
Qiode of expreffion is juftiiied by the Latin idiom. It is 
remarkable that his whifpering in t))e king's ear, knowing 
himfelf ;o beaIFe£led with venereal diftempers, is an article 
againft him. Many of the ctvirges are general, and inca« 
G g a pable 
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pable of proof. Lord Herbert goes fo far as to affirm that 
no man ever fell from fo high a ftation v^o had fo few real 
crimes obje£led to him. This opinion is perhaps a little 
too favourable to the cardinal. Yet the refutatioti of the 
articles by Cromwel, and their being rejeded by a boufe 
of commons, even hi thr^ arbitrary reign, is almoft a de- 
tnonftration of Wolfey's innocence. HeYjry was, no 
doubt^ entirely bent on his deflru£lion, when on his failure 
by a parliamentary impeachment, he attacked him upon 
the ftatute of provifors, which afforded him fo little juft 
hold on that minifter. For that this indiSment was 
Aibfequent to the attack in parliament^ appears by 
Cavendifli's Life of Wolfey, and Stowe, p, 551. ana 
more certainly by the very articles of impeachment them- 
felves. Parliamentary Hiftory, vol. iii. p. 42. article 7. 
Coke's Inft. pt. 4. fol. 89. 



NOTE [D], p. 102. 

T^VEN judging of this queftion by the Scripture, to 
-*-* which the appeal was every moment made, the argu* 
ments for the king's caufe appear but lame and imperfe^^. 
Marriage, in the degree of affinity which had place be- 
tween Henry and Catherine, is indeed prohibited in Levi- 
ticus i but it is natural to interpret that prohibition as a 
part of the Jewifh ceremonial or municipal law: And 
though it is there faid, in the conclufion, that the gentile 
nations, by violating thofe degrees of confanguinity, had 
incurred the divine difpleafure, the cxtcnfion of ihis maxim 
to every precife cafe before fpecified, is fuppofing the 
Scriptures •to be compofcd with a minute accuracy and 
precifion, to which we know with certainly the facred 
penmen did not think proper to confine thetpfelves. The 
defcent of mankind from one common father, obliged 
them in the firft generation, to marry in the neareft de- 
grees of confanguinity : Inftances of a like nature occor 
among the patriarchs : And the marriage of a brother's 
widow was, in certain cafes, not only permitted, but even 
enjoined as a pofitiye precept by the Mofaical law. It is in 
vain to fay that this precept was an exception to the rule ; 
and an exception confined merely to the Jewifli nation. 
The inference js ftill juft, that fuch a marriage can con- 
tain no natural or moral turpitude; otherwife God, who 

i» 
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16 the author of all. purity, would never in any cafa have 
wjoined it. 



NOTE [E], p. n2, 

TjISHOP Burnet has given us an account of the number 
-^ of bulls requifite for Cranmer*s inftallation. By one 
bully direded to the king, he is upon the royal nomina- 
tion made archbiihop of Canterbury. By a fecond, di- 
xedled to bimfelf, be is alfo made archbiflbop. By a third 
he is abfolved from all cenfures. A. fourth is direded to 
the fuffragans, requiring them to receive and acknowledge 
him as archbifliop. A fifth to the dean and chapter, to the 
faoie purpofe. A fixth to the clergy of Canterbury, A 
feventh to all the laity in hi« fee. An eighth to all that 
held lands of it. By a ninth he was ordered to be confe- 
crated, taking the oath that was in the pontifical. By a 
tenth the pall was fent him. By an eleventh, the arch- 
biibop of York and the bi(hop of London were required 
to put it on him. Thefe were fo many devices to draw 
fees to offices, which the popes had ere<Sted and difpofed of 
for money. It may be worth obferving, that Cranmer 
before he took the oath to the pope made a proteftation, 
that he djd not intend thereby tareftrain himfelf from any 
thing that he was bound to, either by his duty to God, 
the king, or the country ; and that he renounced every 
thing in it that was contrary to any of thefe. This was 
the invention of fome cafuifl', and not Very compatible 
wit^ that ftri A fincerity, and that fcrupulous confcience, 
of which Cranmer made profeffioo. Collier, vol, U, ia 
Coll. No, 29. Burnet, vol. i. p. i28> 129. 



NOTE [F], p, 128, 

TjERE are the terms in which the king's minifter ex- 
** prefled himfelf to the pope. An ngn, inquam, fane-? 
titas veftra plerofque habet quibufcum arcanum aliquid 
crediderit, putet id non minus celatum elie qu^m fi uno 
t^ntum pe£iore contineretur ; quod multo magis fereniffimo 
Anglise Regi evenire debet, cui finguH in fuo regno funt 
fi4bje£li, nc<iue etiam velint, pofluot Regi nOn efie fide- 

G g 3 liffimi. 
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liiCmi* V« namque illis, (i vel parvo momento ab iflias 
voluntate rccedcrcnt. Le Grand, torn. iii. p. 113. The 
king once faid publicly before the council, that if any one 
fpoke of tiim or his actions in terms which became them 
tiot, he would let them know that he was mafter. £t 
qu'il n'y auroitfi belle tete qu'il ne fit voler. Id. p. 218. 



NOTE [G], p. 158. 

'T'HIS letter contains fo much nature, and even elegance^ 
-■• as to defcrve to be tranfmitted to pofterity, without 
any alteration in the expreflion. It is as follows : 

** Sir, your grace's difpleafure and my imprifonment 
** are things fo ftrange unto me, as what to wiixe or what 
•* to excufe I am altogether ignorant. Whereas you fend 
'* unto me (willing me to confefs a truth, and fo obtain 
^' your favour) by fuch an one whom you know to be 
** mine ancient profefied enemy, I no fooner received this 
** meflage by him than I rightly conceived your meaning; 
*^ and if, as you fay, confeffing a truth indeed may pro* 
*' cure my fafety, 1 {hall with all willingnefs and duty 
** perform youf command. 

** But let not your grace ever imagine that your poor 
*' wife will ever be brought to acknowledge a fault where 
*^ not fo much as a thought thereof preceded. And, to 
^< fpeak a truth, never priiice had wife more loyal in all 
*' duty, and in all true afFedion, than you have ever found 
** in Anne Boleyn: With which name and place I could 
*< willingly have contented myfelf, if God and your 
<< grace's pleafure had been fo pleafed. Neither did I at* 
•* any time fo far forget myfelf in my exaltation or re- 
*< ceived queenfhip, but that I always looked for fuch an 
*< alteration as I now find ; for the ground of my prefer- 
^^ ment being on no furer foundation than your grace's 
<^ fancy, the leaft alteration I knew was fit and fufficient 
*' to draw that fancy to fome other objed. You have 
** chofen me from a lo>^ eftate to be your queen and com- 
** panion, far beyond my defcrt or defire. If then you 
•* found me worthy of fuch honour, good your grace let 
*« not any light fancy, or bad counfel of mine enemies, 
«* withdraw your princely favour from me 5 neither let 
^^ that ftain, that unworthy ftain, of a difloyal heart to- 

«* wards 
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<^ wards your good grace, ever caft fo foul a blot on your 
^< moft dutiTuI wife, and the infant princefs your daughter. 
** Trv me, good king, but let tne hav6 a lawful trial, 
*^ ana let not my fworn enemies fit as my accufers and 
*^ judges ; yea let me receive an open trial, for my truth 
<^ fliall fear no open fhamej then (hall you fee either mine 
^* innocence cleared, your fufptcion and CQnfcience fatif-^ 
^^ fied, the ignominy and flander of the world ftopped, or 
^^ my guilt openly declared. So that whatfoever God or 
^* you may deternaine of me, your grace may be ffeed 
^^ from an open cenfure $ and mine offence being fo law- 
^^ fully proved, your grace is at liberty both before God and 
^^ man not only to execute worthy punilhment on me as 
^ an unlawful wife, but to follow your afFedion already 
*< fettled on that party for whofe fake I am now as I am, 
^' whofe name I could fome good while fince have pointed 
*^ unto, your grace not being ignorant of my fufpicion 
*• therein. 

<' But if you have already determined of me, and that 
^^ not only my death, but an infamous flander, muft bring 
^^ ybii tfie enjoying of your defired happinefs, then I defire 
** of God that he wil) pardon your great fin therein, and 
^^ likewife mine enemies, the inftruments thereof, and 
^^ that he will not call you to a ftrid account for your 
^< unprincely and cruel ufage of me, at his general judg* 
^< ment-feat, where both you and myfelf muft fhortly ap* 
*' pear, and-in whofe judgment I doubt not (whatfoever 
^* the world may think of me) mine innocence (hall be 
^^ openly known and fufficiently cleared. 

*^ My laft and only requeft (ball be, that myfelf may 
^< only bear the burden of your grace's difpleafure, and 
** and that it may not touch the innocent fouls of thof<; 
*< poor gentlemen who (as I underftand) are likewife in 
^< ftrait imprifonment for my fake. If ever I have found 
^' favour in your fight, if ever the name of Anne Boleyn 
*^ hath been pleafing in your ears, then let me obtain this 
*< requeft, and I will fo leave . to trouble your grace any 
*' farther, with mine earneft prayers to the Trinity to 
^* have your grace in his good keeping, and to dired you 
** in all your adions. From my doleful prifon in tb^ 
** Tower, this fi«th of May ; 

*< Your moft loyal and ever faithful wife, 

*• Anme Boleyn." 
Gg4 
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NOTE [H], p. 169. 

APropofal had formerly been made in the convocation 
for the abolition of the lefler monafteries ; and had been 
much oppofed by bifhop Fiiher, who was then alive. He 
told his brethren that this was fairly ihowing the king the 
way how he might come at the greater monafteries, '< An 
** ax/* faid he^ ^< which wanted a handle, came upon a 
** time into the wood, making his moan to the great trees 
^* that he wanted a handle to work withal, and for diat 
^ caufe he was conftrained to fit idle ; therefore he made 
<< it his requeft to them that they would be pleafed to 
** grant him one of their fmall faplings within the wood 
** to make him a handle; who, miftrufting no guile, 
** granted him one of their fmaller trees to make him a 
*^ handle. But now becoming a complete ax, he fell Co 
«' to work within the fame wood, that in procefs of time 
•* there was neither great nor fmall trees to be found in 
*' the place where the wood ftood. And fo, my lords, if you 
'^ grant the king thefe fmaller monafteries, you do but make 
** him a handle, wherel3y, at his own pleafure, he may 
" cut down aM the cedars within your Lcbanons." Dr, 
Bailie^s Life of bilhop Fifter, p. 108. 



NOTE £l], p. 182. 

^TpHERE is a curious paflage with regard to the fop- 
•*- preffion of monafteries to be found in Coke's Inftitutes, 
4th Inft, chap. i. p. 44. It is worth tranfcribing, as it 
ftews the ideas of the Englifli govcrnnrent, entertained 
during" the reign of Henry VIIL and even in the time of 
fir Edward Coke, when he wrote his Inftitutes. It clearly 
appears that the people had then little notion of being jea- 
lous of their liberties, were defirous of making the crown 
quire independent, and wi(bed only. to remove from them- 
fclves, as much as poflible, the burthens of government. 
A large ftanding army, and a fixed revenue, would on 
thefe conditions have been regarded as great blefiings ; and 
it was owing entirely to the prodigality of Henry, and to 
his little fufpiciou that the power of the crown could ever 
3 fi"U 
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faiU that the Engliih owe all their prerent liberty* The 

title of the chapter in Coke is, Advice toncerning new and 

plaitfible ProjeSis and Offers in Parliament. " When any 

•« plaufible projca,'* fays he, ** is made in parliament, to 

^^ draw the lords and commons to aflent to any z&. (efpe- 

'* cially in matters of weight an^ importance), if both 

*^ houfes do give upon the matter projefted and promifed 

*« their confent, it (hall be moft neceflkry, they being 

«< trufted for the commonwealth, to have the matter pro- 

<* je£ted and promifed (which moved the houfes to confent) 

«* to be eftabliflied in the fame ad, left the beftcfit of the 

<« ad be taken, and the matter projeded and promifed 

** never performed, and fo the houfes of parliament per- 

«* form not the truft repofed in them, as k fell out (taking 

** one example for many) in the reign of Henry the Eighth: 

** On the king's behalf, the members of both houfes were 

** informed in parliament, that no king or kingdom waa 

*« fafe but where the king had three abilities : i. To live 

*^ of his own, and able to defend his kingdom upon any 

*' fudden invafion or infurredion. 2. To aid his confe- 

«* derates, otherwife they would never affift him. 3* To 

** regard his wcU-deferving fervants. Now the projed 

«^ was, that if the parliament would give unto him all the 

** abbies, priories, friaries, nunneries, and other mona- 

** fterics, that for ever in time then to come, he would 

** take order that the fame fhould not be converted to pri- 

** vate ufes; butfirft, that his exchequer for the purpofes 

** aforefaid (hould be enriched ; fecondly, the kingdom 

** ftrengthened by a continual maintenance of forty thou- 

** fand well-trained foldiers, with fkilful captains and 

*« commanders 9 thirdly, for the benefit and eafe of- the 

** fubied, who never afterwards (as was projeded), in any 

** lime to come, Ihould be charged with fubfidies, fif- 

** teenths, loans, or other common aids ; fourthly, left 

" the honour of the realm (hould receive any diminution 

•* of honour by the difiblution of the faid monafteries, 

•« there being twenty- nine lords of parliament of the abbots 

** and priors (that held of the king per baromamy whereof 

•* more in the next leaf), that the king would create a 

** number of nobles, which we omit. The faid mona* 

•* fteries were given to the king by authority of divers 

^^ a<Sls of parliament, but no provifion was therein made 

•* for the faid projedl, or any part thereof." 
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NOTE [K], p, 192. 

COLLIER» in his Ecdefiaftical Hiftory, vol. ii* p. 152. 
has preferved an account which Cromwel gave of this 
conference, in a letter to fir Thomas Wyat, the king's 
ambaflador in Germany* *' The king's majcfty," fays 
Cromwel, ^* for the reverence of the holy facrament of 
^^ the altar, did fit openly in his hall, and there prefided at 
*' the difputation, procefs and judgment of a miferable 
^* heretic facramentary, who was burned the 20th of No- 
*^ vember* It was a wonder to fee how princely, with 
^' how excellent gravity a:nd ineftimable majefty his high* 
^^ nefs exercifed there the very office of fupreme head of 
*^ the church of England. How benignly his grace eflay- 
** ed to convert the miferable man : How ftrong and ma- 
^^ nifeft reafons his highnefs alleged againft kim. I wifli 
*^ the princes and potentates of Chriftendom to have had a 
^* meet place to have feen it. Undoubtedly they (hould 
^* have much marvelled at his majefty's moft high wifdooi 
^' and judgment, and reputed him no otherwife after the 
** fame, than in a manner the mirror and light of all other 
^' kings and princes in Chriftendom.'' It was by fvck 
flatteries that Henry was engaged to make his fentiments 
the ftandard to all mankind ; and was determined to en-> 
force, by the fevereft penalties, his^r^xf^ and manifefi 
reafons for tranfiibftantiation. 



NOTE [L], p. 195. ^ 

♦TpHERE is a ftory, that the duke of Norfolk, meeting, 
^ foon after this zQt was pafled, one of his chaplains, 
who was fufpe£led of favouring the reformation, faid to 
him, ^^ Now, fir, what think you of the law to hinder 
" priefts from having wives ?" " Yes, my lord," replies 
the chaplain, ^' you have done that ; but I will anfwer for 
*^ it you cannot hinder men's wives from having 
" priefts.'* 
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NOTE [M], p. 210. 

'npO fhew how much Henry fported with law and com* 

* mon fenfe ; how fcrvilely the parliament followed all 

his caprices ; and how Inuch both of them were loft to 

all fenfe of fliame ; an ad was pafled this feffion, declaring 

that a pre-contraS (houldbe no ground for annulling a 

marriage ; as if that pretext had not been made ufe of both 

in the cafe of Anne Boleyn and Anne of Cleves. But the 

king's intention in this law is faid to be a defign of reftor- 

ing the princefs Elizabeth to her right of legitimacy ; and 

it was his charader never to look farther than the prefent 

objed, without regarding the incondftency of his conduct. 

The parliament made it high treafon to deny the diflblution 

of Henry's marriage with Anne of Cleves, Herbert. 



NOTE [N], p. 2ai. 

iT was enaAed by <his parliament, that there (hould be 
-^ trial of treafon in any county where the king (hould ap- 
point by commiiHon. The ftatutes of treafon had been 
extremely multiplied in this reign 5 and fuch an expedient 
faved trouble and charges in trying that crime. The fame 
parliament ereded Ireland into a kingdom ; and Henry 
henceforth annexed the title of King of Ireland to his other 
titles. This feflion the commons firft began the pradice 
of freeing any of their members who were arretted, by a 
writ ifltied by the fpeaker. Formerly it was ufual for them 
to apply for a writ from chancery to that purpofe. This 
precedent increafed the authority of the commons, and had 
afterwards important confequences. HoUingihed, p. 955, 
956. Baker, p. 289. 

NOTE [O], p. 230. 

THE perfecutions exercifed during James's reign are 
not to be afcribed to his bigotry, a vice of which he 
feems to have been as free as Francis the Firft, or the em- 
peror Charles, both of whom, as well as James, fliewed, 
in different periods of their lives, even an inclination to 
the new dodrines. The extremities to which all thefe 

princes 
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princes were carried, proceeded entirely from the fituatioii 
of affairs during that age, which rendered it impoffible for 
them to a£t with greater temper or moderalioD, after tbcf 
had embraced the refoiution of fupporting the ancient efta- 
bliihments* So violent was the propehfity of the times 
towards innovation, that a bare toleration of the new 
preachers was equivalent to a formed deiiga of changing 
the national religion. 



NOTE [PJ, p. 296, 

ePOTSWOOD, p. 75, The fame author, p. 92. leHt 
'^ us a flory which confirms this character of the popifli 
clergy in Scotland. It became a great difpute in the wii« 
verfity of St. Andrews, whether xhepatir ibould be faid to 
God or the faints. The friars, who knew in general that 
the reformers negle£led the faints, were determined to main- 
tain their honour with great obftinacy, but they knew not 
upon what topics to found their do<Slrine. Some held that 
the fat/r was faid to God farmalitrry and to faints maUri^ 
,4ditsr\ others, to God frincipaUter^ and to faints minui 
frhtcipaliter ; others would have it ultimate and mm uki' 
nurti: But the majority feemed to hold, that the pster was 
faid to God capiendo JhriSIt and to faints capiendo large. A 
£mple feilow who ferved the fub -prior, thinking there was 
fome great matter in hand that made the dodors hold fo 
many conferences together, aflced him one day what the 
matter was ? the fub-prior anfwering, Tonty that was the 
fellow's name, we cannot agree to whom ike pater'^nefter 
Jbould he faid. He fuddenly replied. To wbemy fir^ Jhonli 
it befaid^ but unto God? Then faid the fub-prior, fVhat 
Jhall we do with the faints ? He anfwered^ Give them Jves 
and Creeds enow in the devil* s name; for thai may fuffice them. 
The anfwer going abroad, many laid, that he had given a 
wifer decifion than all the dolors had done with all their dif-^ 
tin£iions. 

NOTE [QJ, p.3ai. 

A NOTHER aa pafTed this feffion takes notice, in the 
"^ preamble, that the city of York, formerly well inha- 
bited, was now much decayed i infomuch that many of 
the cures could not afford a competent Biaintenance to the 
' incum- 
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incttinbefits. To remedy this inconvenience, the magi- 

ftrates were empowered to unite as many pariflies as they 

bought proper. An ecclefiaftical hiftorian. Collier, vol. ii« 

p. 230. thinks that this decay of York is chiefly to be 

aicrlbed to the diiTolution of monafteries, by which the re* 

venues fell into the hands of perfons who lived at a diftance, 

A very grievous tax was impofed this feffion upon the 

ivhole ftock and monied intereft of the kingdom, and even 

upon its induftry. It was a iUilling in the pound yearly^ 

charing three years, on every perfon worth ten pounds or 

upvrau-ds : The double on aliens and denizens. Thefe lafl-, 

if aibove twelve years of age, and if worth lefs than twenty 

fliillings, were to pay eight-^nce yearly. Every wether 

i¥as to pay cwo^^pence yearly ; every ewe three-pence. The 

ivoollcn manufa&urers were to pay eight-pence a pound on 

the value of all the cloth they made. Thefe exorbitant 

taxes on money are a proof that few people lived on money 

lent at intereft : For this tax amounts to half of the yearly 

income of all money- holders, during three years, eftimating 

their intereft at tbe rate allowed by law ; and was too 

grievous to be borne, if many perfons had been zffcStcd by 

it« It is remarkable, that no tax at all was laid upon land 

tbis feffion. The profits of merchandife were commonly 

fo high, that it was fuppofed it could bear this impofition. 

The moft abfurd part of the. laws feems to be the tax upon 

tbe woollen manufadures. See 2 & 3 Edw. VI. cap. 36. 

The fubfequrnt parliament repealed the tax on iheep and 

woollen cloth. 3 & 4 Edw. VI. cap. 23. But they 

continued the other tax a year longer. Ibid. 

The ckrgy taxed themfelves at fix (hillings in the pound, 
to be paid in three years. This taxation was ratified in 
parliament, which had been the common practice fince the 
reformation, implying that the clergy have no legifiativo 
power, even over themfelves. See 2 & 3 Edw. VI« cap. 35. 



NOTE [R], p. 4#r. 

^HE pope at firft gave cardinal Pole powers to tranfaft 
-'- only with regard to the paft fruits of the church lands; 
but being admoniOied of the danger attending any attempt 
towards a refumption of the lands, he enlarged the cardinal's 
powers, and granted him aathgrity to ofliiire the future 

pofleffion 



\ 
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poflefliofi^of the church lands to the prefent proprietors.. 
There was only one clavfe in the cardinal's powers that 
. has givcR occafion for feme fpeculation. An exception 
was made of fuch cafes as Pole fhould think important 
enough to merit the being communicated to the holp fee. 
But Pole fimply ratified the pbffeffion of all the chufch 
lands; and his commiflion had given him full powers to 
that purpofe. See Harleyan Mifcellany, vol. vii. p. 264. 
266. It is true fom^ councils have declared, that it ex- 
ceeds even the power of* the pope, to alienate any 
church lands ; and the pope, according to his conve- 
nience, or power, may either adhere to or recede from 
this declaration. But every year gave folidity to the right 
of the proprietors of church lands, and diminiihed the aa- 
thority of the 4)opes ; fo that men's dread of popery in 
fubfequent times was more founded on party or religious 
zeal, than on very folid reafons» 

NOTE [S], p. 449. 

CTHE pqffage of Holltngjhed^ in th§ Difcourfe prefixed i$ 
-* bis tiifiorfi and which fome afcribe to Harrifin^ is as 
follows. Speaking of the increafe of luxury : Neither do I 
fpeak this in reproach of any man, God is my judge ; but 
to fhew that I do rejoice rather to fee how God has blei&d 
us wjth bis good gifts, and to behold how that in a time 
wherein all things are grown to moft exceffive prices, 
we do yet find the means to obtain and atchieve fuch fur- 
niture as heretofore has been impoffible : There are old 
men yet dwelling in the village where I remain, which 
have lioted three things to be marvelloufly altered in Eng- 
land within their found remembrance. One is, the muU 
titude of chimnies lately ereSed \ whereas, in their young 
days, there were not above two or three, if fo many, in 
moft uplandi(h towns of the realm (the religious houfes 
. and manor- places of their lords always excepted, and per- 
adventure fome great perfonage) ; but each made his fire 
againft a reredofle in the hall where he dined and drefled 
his meat. The fecond is the great amendn)ent of lodging : 
For, faid they, our fathers, and we ourfelves, have Iain 
full oft upon firaw pallettes covered only with a flieet 
under coverlets made of dagfwaine or hopharlots (I ufe 
tbcir own terms}^ wd a goi^ round log ui^er their head^ 

inftcad 
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Inllead of a bolfter. If it were To, that the father or the 
Sood-man of the houfe had a matrafs or flock-bed, and 
thereto a fack of chafF to reft his head upon, he thought 
himfclf to be as well lodged as the lord of the town : So 
mrell were they conteftted. Pillows, faid they, were 
thought meet only for women in childbed : As for fenrants, 
if they had any fheet above them it was well : For feldom 
Kad they any under their bodies to keep them from the 
pricking ftraws that ran oft through the canvas, and rafed 

their hardened hides. ^The third thing they tell of is, 

the exchange of Treene platers (fo called^ ^fiPP^fi^ fr^^ 
Tree cr JVeod) into pewter, suid wooden fpoons into filver 
or tin. For fo common were all forts of treene veflels in 
old time, that a man fliould hardly find, four pieces of 
pewter '(of which one was peradventure a fait) in a good 

farmer's houfe. Defcription ofBriUifn^ chap, x. Again 

in chap. xvi. In times paft men were contented to dwell 
in houfes builded of fallow, willow, &c. \ fo that the ufe of 
the oak was in a manner dedicated wholly unto churches, 
religious houfes, princes palaces, navigation, &c. but now 
fallow, &c. are rejeded, and nothing but oak any where re* 
garded ; and yet fee the change ; for when our houfes were 
builded of wtUow, then had we oaken men ; but now that 
" our houfes are come to be made of oak, our men are not 
only become willow, but a great many altogether of ftraw, 
which is a fore alteration. In thefe the courage of the owner 
was a fufficient defence to keep the houfe in fafety ; but now « 

the afllirance of the timber muft defend the men from rob- 
bing. Now have we many cbimnies ; and yet our tender- 
lines complain of rheums, catarrhs, and pofes ; then had we 
none but reredofles, and our heads did never ache. For as 
the fmoke in thofe days was fupgofed to be a fufficient 
hardening for the timber of the houfe, fo it was reputed a 
far better medicine to keep the good-man and his family 
from the quacic or pofe, wherewith, as then, very few 

were acquainted. Again in chap, xviii. Our pewterers 

in time paft employed the ufe of pewter only upon difhes 
and pots, and a few other trifles for fervice \ whereas now 
they are grown into fuch exquiiite cunning, that they caa 
in manner imitate By infufion any form or fafhion of cup, 
difh, fait, or bowl or goblet, which is made by gold- 
fmtth's craft, though they be never fo curious, and very 
artificially forged. In fome places beyond the fea, a gar- 
2 luAi 
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nifli of good flat Engliih pewter (I Tay fla^, becaufe diikcf 
and platters in my time begin to be made deep» and like 
bafon$, and are indeed more convenient both for fauce and 
keeping the meat warm) is almoft efteemed fo precioos ai ] 
the like number of veflels that are made of fine iilver. ff 
the reader is curhus to know the hours of meals in ftuoft ES" 
xabeib's reign^ he ma^ Uarn it from thejame Author. Witk 
as the nobility, gentry, and ftudents, 4I0 ordinarily go to 
dinner at eleven before noon» and to'fupper at five, or 
between five and fix at afternoon* The nverphants dine 
and fup feldom before twelve at noon asd fix at night, 
cfpecially in Londdn. The hufbandmen dine alfo at high 
noon as they call ;t, and fup at feven or eight : but oatcf 
term in our univerfitit;^ the fcholars dine at ten. 

FroifTart mentions^ waiting on the duke of Laocafter at 
five o'clock in the afternoon, when he had fupped. Theft 
hours are flill more'early. It is hard to tell, why, all 
over the world, as the age becomes more luxurious, the 
hours become later. Is it the crowd of jimufements that 
pufh on the hours gradually i or are the people of.fa(hiaR 
better pleafed with the fecrecy and filence of noduroai 
hours, when the induftrious vulgar are all gone to reft? 
In rude ages, men have hvi amufemcnts or occupatioos 
but what day-light affords them*. 
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